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By J. Allan Dunn 


O you remember Jim Morse, and Captain Burr, and the Admiral 

(the parrot that was almost human)? They are all coming back 
in BOYS’ LIFE in the very near future in the very best story that J. 
Allan Dunn has ever written. It is entitled “Jim Morse Among the 
Cannibals” and you can believe that there is thrill and adventure 
a-plenty in this serial. You remember how they rescued the white 
girl from the ferocious Karons? Well, since then she has grown 
to be a very charming young lady. She has been living in a missionary 
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This is a drawing of school in New Guinea and. Jim and Captain Burr have been father 
Sen Maser, tan Toe. and brother to her. But she is captured by the Cannibals and spirited 
Slane ae away into the heart of the wilds of New Guinea. Jim and the 
ree Se ee Captain and the Admiral go after her and the weird adventures, hair- 


breadth escapes, thrills, fights, and adventures they pass through 

before they can locate the missing girl, are enough to make a fellow’s 

hair turn gray just reading about them. It’s the best story for boys that has been written 

in years and BOYS’ LIFE counts itself extremely fortunate in being able to publish it as 

/ aserial. Watch for it; it will begin soon. Once you get started, you will never want to 
miss a single installment. 





The Admiral 
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NE of the fine serials which BOYS’ LIFE will offer its readers next year is “Down the River” by Stephan Meader. joe 

It is a story of the movement of pioneers into the West in 1805. It tells of young Tom Lockwood who leaves his home 
in Pennsylvania with his family to settle in the new country beyond the Mississippi. The dangers which the Lockwood party 7" 

experience are not with Indians in the farther West but with a band of desperadoes known as the Wilson 

gang which operates on the Ohio River against travelers on their way with all their possessions to the 
newly opened lands. Young Tom Lockwood has an opportunity to make use of his skill as an outdoor 
man and does many things, when he and a boy companion are lost in the wilderness, that scouts of today 
understand how to do. There is a fascinating picture of a friendly Indian who assists the young hero, 
and near the close of the story one of the great heroes of the western settlement of our country is 
introduced. 


Excitement in plenty and a vivid picture of the difficulties and pleasures of pioneer- 
ing will reward the readers of this story. 


—Every issue next year will be rich in short fiction pro- 
vided by the men who have given the best stories to the 
pages of BOYS’ LIFE in the past, men like Joseph B. Ames, Brewer Corcoran, Irving 
Crump, Wilbur S. Boyer, Russell G. Carter, Albert W. Tolman, and in addition authors 
new to this magazine will be presented to its readers. 


Thomas N. Miller will continue his series of pictures of Africa, 
with the White Trader, Omo-the-Silent, Tam-the-Moody and Di-ibo, the 
Wizard, as the leading characters. Homer Croy’s sketches of interesting 
personalities will continue to be a feature of the programme. 


—Thomas N. Wrenn will conduct the Radio 

Department and those who have followed his 
recent articles can judge how interesting this department will be under 
his editorship. Mr. Wrenn is a practical radio man and has built all 
kinds of radio appliances. 


Other departments will not be neglected and among them 
scouts will find information of special value to them, though the 
Editors intend to make this material interesting and instructive to 
the reader who is not a scout as well as to the scout. 


Boy Scouts of America, - 
Publishers and Owners of BOYS’ LIFE, Boy ‘toe be 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City: dt xi 


Enclosed I send you Two Dollars ($2.00) as payment in full for 12 numbers 
of the Official Scout Magazine, BOYS’ LIFE beginning with number. 
In consideration of my sending this remittance promptly, you are to mail me 
without further cost the 256 page, illustrated, Boy Scout Diary. 

OR IF YOU PREFER—IMMEDIATE SPECIAL OFFER—8 MONTHS—$1.00 
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Canadian postage 25¢ extra Foreign postage 50c extra. This is Jim Morse, Captain Burr’s young partner 
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“MOTHER, THEY ARE KID- 
DING YOU,” SAYS HERO. 


Allen Keith, the Yale student 
who lost his life while trying to res- 
cue others from a burning theatre 
never took his heroism seriously. 
His mother says: 

*‘When I went to the hospi- 
tal where he was dying and 
told him some of the wonder- 
ful stories people were telling 
about him, he replied, “They 
are kidding you, mother.’ ” 

Recently Mayor David .E. Fitzger- 
ald, of New Haven, on behalf of 
the city, presented Keith’s mother 
with a gold medal commemorating 
the death of her son. 


QUESTIONABLE CURRENCY. 


Because Indians and buffaloes are 
supposed to be extinct in this country 
money changers in Hungary refused 
to honor American bills on which the 
head of an Indian or the engraving 
of a buffalo appear. The American 
minister to Budapest recently was 
forced to lodge a protest against this 
procedure. 


THIRTY-FIVE FIGHT TO SAVE 
COMRADE. 


Thirty-five students, the entire 
sophomore class of Grove City Col- 
lege, in Pennsylvania, volunteered 
in a fight to keep one of their num- 
ber alive. Edwin Leslie was passing 
out as a result of an injured spinal 
cord, and he would have died forty- 
eight hours before he did had not 
the entire class turned to and night 
and day administered artificial res- 
piration. They kept him alive until 
a specialist arrived from Pittsburgh. 


700 POUNDS OF ASPARAGUS 
ON THE WING. 


The day that Boston was formally 
opened as an air port, an airplane ar- 
rived from New York carrying 700 
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pounds of as- 
paragus, the 
firstaerial cargo 
to arrive in the 
New England 


After Taps 


You crawl into your bed—but hark! 


WINS VAR- 
SITY LET- 
TERS. 


Dr. Dunlap J. 


city. A porcupine is creeping, McAdams, once 
His quills a’rattle in the dark. a famous hase- 

peg ry The peepers all are peeping, ball player at 
USE - And when the bull-frogs start to bark Washington 
Postman You don’t feel much like sleeping. and Jefferson 
Druckman, o f The night-wind in the gloomy pine College where 


Brooklyn, 
found another 
use for his maii 
bag and inci- 
dentally saved 
a child’s life be- 
cause* he could 
think fast in 
emergencies. 
He saw a two- 
year-old boy on 
a window sill 
leaning out at 
a dangerous 


Its evening prayer is droning; 
You hear some creature softly whine, 
And two dead branches groaning; 
And pleasant chills run up your spine 
At Screech-Owl’s solemn moaning. 


Where half-extinguished campfire gleams 
Some unknown Thing is crawling, 

But soon the noises blend to dreams; 
In depths of sleep you're falling. 

You've hardly closed your eyes, it seems, 
When reveille is calling. 


he graduated in 
1868, has just 
been awarded 
the right to 
wear the col- 
lege letters on 
his jersey. In 
the days when 
Dr. McAdams 
was making 
baseball history 
awarding the 





angle. He was —__§_<_—_—_—\“—<—<<— 


going into the 

house to warn the child’s mother 
when he saw the child lurch, clutch 
at the sill and fall out. He rushed 
over, opening his mail bag as he ran, 
and caught the child in the pouch. 
The baby was returned to its mother 
unharmed. 


ANOTHER MODEST HERO. 


Joe Fox of Hammond, Indiana, 
refused to spare time to go to Chi- 
cago where a French army officer 
was waiting to pin a Croix de 
Guerre on his coat. Joe is a waiter 
in a busy restaurant and now that 
the war is over he feels it is time to 
devote his attention to his custom- 
ers. When asked what he had done 
to earn the citation he said, “‘Oh, 
some foolishness, I guess.” It de- 
veloped later that the “foolishness” 
was the single-handed breaking up 
of a German machine gun nest. 


Sherman Ripley. varsity letters 
ae eI was not in 
ae eitaiia ite itai vogue. 


NO SURRENDER. 

Edward Hamilton, an Erie Rail- 
road policeman, had been set to 
guard a train. A gang of armed 
thieves attempted to rob the train, 
and demanded Hamilton's surren- 
der. Evidently Hamilton did not 
consider such a course possible, but 
despite a severe wound, fought the 
gang until their nerve gave way and 
they ran away to their waiting au- 
tomobiles. Hamilton is a veteran 
of the war. 


HE DIDN'T KNOW THE 
LANGUAGE. 


Said Sir James M. Barrie recently: 

“Doubtless God could have provided us with 
better fun than hard work, but I don’t know 
what it is. To be born poor is probably the 
next best thing. The greatest glory that has 
ever come to me was to be swallowed up in 
London, not knowing a soul, with no means 
of subsistence and the fun of working till the 
stars went out. To have known anyone would 
have spoiled it. I didn’t even know the lan- 
guage. I rang for my boots, and they thought 
I said a glass of water; so I drank the water 
and worked on. ere was no food in the 
cupboard, so I didn’t need to waste time in 
eating.” 








ATTENTION, PATROL LEAD- 
ERS! 


SAYS Marshal Foch: 

“A leader is, above all things, 
an animator. His thought and faith 
must be communicated to those he 
leads. He and they must form but 
one at the moment of executing a 
plan. That is the essential condi- 
tion of success. 

“This is my philosophy of ac- 
tion: Every time you've a task be- 
fore you examine it carefully, take 
exact measure of what is expected 
of you. Then make your plan and 
in order to execute it properly cre- 
ate for yourself a method. Never 
improvise. The fundamental qual- 
ities for good execution of a plan 
are, first, naturally, intelligence; 
then discernment and judgment, 
which enable one to recognize the 
best methods to attain it; then sin- 
gleness of purpose, and, lastly, what 
is most essential of all, namely, will 
—stubborn will.” 


TAME WILD ANIMALS. 


Out in the State of Washington farmers are 
complaining of wild animals that have become 
too tame. 

Some elk introduced into the Sultan basin 
from Yellowstone Park a few years ago have 
multiplied but distain to lead the wild free life 
of the hills. They break down fences to get at 
hay stacks, and trample gardens and fields of 
Snohomish farmers. Overtaken by night these 
elk that a few years ago kept from man’s sight 
lie down ad chew the cud with domestic cattle 
or horses. 

A most remarkable illustration is that of sea 
lions on Bride’s Island below Cape Flattery. 
A habit of the lightkeeper was to throw all 
kitchen waste onto the rocks where the lions 
basked. Soon regularly three bulls and some 
youne cows kept vigil waiting for the scraps. 

low the zealous sea lions have taken posses- 
sion of the keeper and his house. He is forced 
to keep all doors shut, else the lions amble into 
the rooms and tip over everything in their 
quest for bacon or bread. 


FAITHFUL FOR SEVEN YEARS 
Up in Meriden, Conn., there is an 
old dogwhose young master went away 
to the war seven years ago. Ever since 
the dog has met all trains. Kindly 
townspeople feed the animal and in 
bad weather it sleeps about the station. 
The young master has not come back 
but the dog still waits and hopes. 
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The Road to Anowledge 
By Berton Braley 


How do you pack a blanket roll that's fit for a forest tramp? 

How do you build a crackling fire when all of the wood is damp? 

How do you stretch a shelter tent and how do you make your camp? ‘ 
How do you cook your bacon and spuds so none of the stuff will burn? 

How do you know the things to take and the things you must leave behind? 

How do you make a bed of boughs that’s comfortably designed? 

How do you know the trail to take—and the way that you should return? 
Go to the Scouts, go to the Scouts, go to the Scouts—and Learn! 


Where are the streams that teem with fish and how do you travel there? 
Which is the trail to the piney woods whose fragrance is on the air? 
How can you keep to a faint blazed trail as your only thoroughfare? 
What is the secret of your craft and where did you get your key? 


How do you pilot a slim canoe through rapids that seethe and toss? 
How do you pick the safest ford when there is a stream to cross? 
How can you always find yourself wherever you chance to be? 

Follow the Scouts, follow the Scouts, follow the Scouts and See! 


What did you do to get so brown, so husky and strong and straight? 

Where did yeu learn that easy walk, that breezy and swinging gait? 

And where did you get that fearless glance that challenges Chance or Fate? 
And why do you grin and blush a bit yet hold your head so high? 

Why do you spring so readily to answer a call for aid? 

And why do you tackle each job you find as if you had learned the trade? 

And why do you view this big round world with a confident cheerful eye? 
—I am a Scout—and a First Class Scout, and that is the reason why! 
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EPPO had learned the trick very early in his 

career as a performer for Giuseppe Soronto. 

He needed only to find the snap lock that 

attached the chain to his collar, and with his 
long, black fingers press down on a certain piece of 
metal while he shook the chain vigorously. With sufficient 
shaking he would presently find himself free. 

‘The first time he had tried it was in the squalid tene- 
ment room that Giuseppe, not long since from Italy, called 
home. He had been chained to an iron bedpost nearly all 
night, while Giuseppe, his hand organ neglected, squandered 
on red wine and cards the coins Beppo had so faithfully 
collected. In the gray of dawn, Beppo discovered the 
secret of the snap catch to his collar and freed himself 
and Giuseppe, blear-eyed and unsteady, came in to find 
the monkey on the window sill, peering wistfully out into 
the tenement yards with their myriads of pulley lines, and 
blowing clothes. It took Giuseppe an hour to catch him 
and the thrashing he gave left Beppo bruised for days. 

Months later Beppo tried it again and this time Giuseppe, 
determined to discourage him of his waywardness, tied him 
up with a piece of rope, then, heating the snap catch in 
the flame of an oil lamp, applied the hot metal to the 
fingers and palms of Beppo’s hands until the monkey 
shrieked with pain and great ugly blisters formed. It was 
a year before he dared let his hands stray in the direction 
of his collar again. 

But time dimmed recollection of even that punishment 
and of late Beppo had been fingering the snap catch at fre- 
quent intervals while, from beneath wrinkled, beetling brows, 
his serious eyes stole furtive glances at the organ grinder. 
Today, especially, had he wanted to shake that hateful 
chain loose and be free. It was June and their way lay 
along dusty country roads, for Giuseppe and his organ were 
starting out on their annual tour of the mountain resorts. 





Beppo once tried washing his food 


Evening was coming on and the Italian, tired from miles 
of trudging under the load of the organ, had stopped by 
the roadside to consume a frugal meal of a loaf of bread 
and some onions and steal a nap before resuming his 
journey to the next town, where he would spend the night 
in the hovel of a fellow countryman, the house he stopped 
at each year as he passed that way. 

Beppo, crouching beside the organ, watched him as he 
slept and stole longing glances into the woods that fringed 
the roadside. Violet darkness was gathering and out of the 
cool depths came fragrant odors and soft-winged night 
moths, while far off among the trees sounded the evening 
song of the vireo and the rich bell-like notes of a belated 
wood thrush. Beppo listened and watched; his black, 
impish hands stole toward the snap lock at his collar. He 
shook it softly, the grass hushing the rattle of the chain. 
Again and again he tried and with each effort the expres- 
sion on his always serious face became still more serious. 
Giuseppe stirred in his sleep, and Beppo stopped and 
blinked inquiringly at the Italian until he was sure that he 
had not awakened. Then he tried again, and presently he 
was rewarded by the feeling of the chain coming loose 
from the collar. Beppo held the snapper in his hand a 
moment and examined it curiously, just as if he had 
never seen it before. He tried his teeth on it, too, before 
dropping it softly in the grass. 

As noiselessly as a cat he stole past the sleeping figure 
of the organ grinder; yet with all his evident caution, he 
must needs pause a moment and inspect Giuseppe’s felt hat 
that lay beside him on the grass. He picked it up. and 
pulled at it, examined the outside, then the inside, even to 
picking at the leather sweat band. Then he tried it on 
and presented a ridiculous spectacle with his face hidden 





By Irving Crump 
Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


from sight while the brim rested on his shoulders. 

The spirit-like song of the vireo coming from the depth 
of the forest recalled to him his intentions. Removing 
the hat he dropped it and sat a moment to listen while 
he peered into the evening flooded woods. Then, softly, 
in three long but awkward bounds, he leapt for the nearest 
tree, scrambled nimbly ‘up its trunk and from a long 
branch swung himself into another. He was free; as free 
as he had been five years ago when his mother, as he clung 
to her breasts, had been shot out of a tree in a South 
American jungle by a swarthy, half-breed Spanish trapper. 


- sheer ecstasy at feeling bending, swaying tree limbs be- 
neath his feet, Beppo kept on in what seemed like a head- 
long plunge through the forest. He swung with a swishing 
rustle from tree to tree regardless of the noise he made 
in the quiet evening woods, and with each plunge birds, 
startled from their sleep by this strange new denizen, went 
flapping and squawking off into the gathering night. Oc- 
casionally Beppo paused a moment and looked after them, 
scolding the while in a high-pitched falsetto voice, and once 
he swung himself into the same tree with a nocturnal red 
squirrel who could scold almost as well as he. For the 
briefest moment the high-strung squirrel looked at the 
monkey in amazement. Then, so swiftly that Beppo could 
not follow him, the bundle of red fur scuttled around to 
the other side of the tree trunk and from this point of 
safety poked his head toward the monkey and let loose a 
perfect torrent of squirrel invective. So loud did he chatter 
that Beppo forgot his own voice and just sat and looked on 
in astonishment until the squirrel, with a final outburst, 
vanished with a flirt of his tail into a hole in a rotted 
branch. 

Beppo sat and watched the hole in silence. But his 
curiosity got the best of him and he swung himself out 
onto the decaying branch and peered into the crevice 
whither the squirrel had disappeared. This gained him 
nothing and, chattering softly to himself, he put his tiny 
hand and Jong thin arm into the hole and reached down 
as far as he could, groping about hopefully and curiously. 
The next instant his hopefulness was changed to chagrin 
and he withdrew his hand with a shriek of mingled pain 
and rage while he licked his bleeding fingers where the 
sharp teeth of the squirrel had chiselled through. The 
more the wound pained, the more his temper grew, and 
presently, almost beside himself with anger, he seized the 
rotting limb with both his hands and began to shake it with 
all his strength. A moment later and there was the sound 
of pulpy wood giving way and Beppo, with a section of 
the old limb clutched with his hands and feet, went 
hurtling through the air and down to the ground with a 
thump. 

It was a panic-stricken and thoroughly frightened 
monkey that picked himself up from the underbrush where 
he fell and scuttled like a shadow for the nearest tree. 
He had but a single object in mind when he gained his 
tree highway again, and that was to put as much distance 
between himself and the scene of his startling catastrophe 
as possible: this he proceeded to do as only a member of 
the monkey family can. Indeed, it is a question as to just 
how far he would have continued in his mad race through 
the woods had it not been for the fact that the forest 
came to an abrupt end on the edge of a great open clearing. 

Beppo paused on the limb of a giant sycamore and, 
nestling in the shadow of the trunk, gazed at this clearing 
as if he felt that 
it meeded very 
serious considera- 
tion. Borne to 
him on the gentle 
night wind came 
interesting, ani- 
mal odors with 
which he was but 
partly acquainted. 
They were safe, 
homey, comfort- 
able odors, and 
somehow he knew 
that they were of 
animals gathered 
in the group of 
buildings that not 
far distant loomed 
black against the 
night. In some 





strange way Beppo knew 

that here was man’s 

domain, but this did not 

bring to him the feeling 

of alarm and fear that it- 
did to the other wild things 
that frequently lingered on 
the edge of the woods and 
viewed the farm building 
with awe and caution. 

For some time the monkey 
surveyed the group of- farm 
buildings, but for his peer- 
ing, detail-seeking disposition 
his post in the sycamore 
tree was all too far away. 
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Beppo sat and looked on in astonishment 


He felt the urge to climb down and draw closer and 
presently he was making his curious, ungainly way across 
the stubble of a recently cut hay field toward the barns. 


EACHING the nearest, he paused in the shadow to smell 
and watch and listen. Inside he could hear the muffled 
thud of sleepy horses’ hoofs and the deep breathing of the 
cows. He wondered how they got in there and presently 
he began to search about for an entrance. Down one side 
of the big red double barn he wandered, finally turning at 
the corner. There he got such a surprise that he squeaked 
his amazement and leapt for the nearest upright object, 
which proved to be a fence post. From the top of this, 
with a greater feeling of security, he peered down at the 
strangest and most interesting creature he had seen since 
he had left his jungle birthplace. For a time he suspected 
that it was another monkey, for it stood upright with very 
little difficulty and it used its short arms and hand-like 
feet with almost as much dexterity as he did. It had a 
most human roguish looking face with big eyes that stared 
up at him with mingled curiosity and fun. Beppo was 
quick to observe, too, that he was fastened by a long chain 
to a tiny kennel-like house, and at this the monkey’s sym- 
pathy went out to him, and he climbed down from the 
fence post and sidled slowly but cautiously toward the little 
prisoner. At a safe distance he crouched with elbows 
akimbo and his hands resting on the ground ready for im- 
mediate flight and talked to the raccoon in monkey language. 
As for the wise little prisoner, he sat up bear fashion 
and stared back. Never in his short life had he seen such 
a curious creature. To be sure, his knowledge of the 
world was limited, for since Zeb Strong, one of the husky 
young farm hands, had killed his parents and taken him 
and his ‘brothers 
out of their home 
in a hollow tree, 
his field of activi- 
ties had _ been 
limited by the 
length of his 
chain. Still, there 
was nothing about 
the farm that re- 
- nm sembled Beppo 

ee a even remotely, un- 
less it were the 
two tow-headed 
children who 
often romped in 
the vicinity of the 
barn. But be- 
tween them and 
the monkey there 
was a vast differ- 





Beppo dropped the writhing 
thing with a shriek of terror. 
and took to the nearest tree 






























The raccoon had 
a preference for 
the good things 
to be found in 
the orchard 





ence, the 
most notice- 
able of which 
was the lack 
of that 
dreaded man 
smell that 
always wor- 
ried him. 
The raccoon 
saw nothing 
alarming in 
the monkey 
and, being just as curious 
as Beppo, he scrutinized 
the newcomer with frank 
interest. 

Presently he moved and 
the chain rattled softly. 
Beppo, having decided 
that he had nothing to fear 
from the raccoon, went 
closer and picked up the 
chain and gave it a vigorous shaking, as he had often done 
to his own. This did not disturb the raccoon any, to whom 
the chain was a torment to be treated exactly that way. 


UT Beppo did not drop the chain. Instead he held it 

and sat for a moment in silence exactly as if he were 
thinking. Then his hand moved upward to the collar that 
was still about his neck, and groped for a certain metal 
catch that was always to be associated with chains. From 
his own neck his hand strayed to the neck of the raccoon, 
and although that animal shrank back slightly and drew 
its lips up just enough to show the edge of strong yellow 
teeth, it did not entirely resent Beppo’s actions. The 
monkey, however, was so preoccupied with what he was 
doing that he never noticed the attitude of the raccoon. 
His slender black fingers groped in the fur at the animal's 
neck until he found the collar and the metal snap catch that 
he was searching for. This secured, he fumbled with it 
for a few moments until he felt that he held it properly. 
Then, pressing down the catch, he shook the chain and 
collar so violently that he almost lifted the now thoroughly 
excited raccoon clear in the air. But the experiment 
worked. The clasp and the collar parted company under 
Beppo’s diligent efforts and the raccoon, finding himself 
free for the first time in a year, hardly seemed able to 
realize the situation. He looked at the hateful chain 
lying on the ground where Beppo had thrown it. Then he 
moved slightly. The thing did not follow him as it always 
did. He moved still further away from the kennel until 
he was beyond the point where usually the chain grew taut 
and held him back. Still the chain 
lay still upon the ground. He 
paused and looked at it again. 
Then he took a few more cautious 
steps, watching always to see 
whether the thing would tighten 
and throw him backward as it had 







Not one but two black faces appeared 
in the doorway of the hollow trunk 


done in his early days as a captive. But nothing happened, 
and presently, the entire situation dawning upon him, he 
scurried headlong for the woods. 

As for Beppo, he had been capering about on all fours, 
for all the world like a child delighted at his own achieve- 
ment, but when he saw the raccoon bolt for the forest he 
stopped his romping and sat and stared after the animal 
with an injured expression on his homely face. Always a 
sociable beast, Beppo had for years been longing for a com- 
panion and playfellow, and now to have the first one he 
had ever found try to desert him in this way was almost 
heartbreaking. 

But for only a few seconds did Beppo feel hurt over the 
situation. Indeed, before the raccoon was out of sight in 
the darkness the monkey was streaking after him in a 
swift but most ungainly gallop. He was determined not 
to be deserted and when he saw the raccoon scuttle swiftly 
up the same big sycamore from which he had first viewed 
the farm clearing, he gave a joyful squeal and scurried for 
the tree, too, climbing so swiftly that scarcely had the 
raccoon reached the first big branches when he was beside 
him. There both paused and, crouching in the shadow, took 
full account of each other, the raccoon, doubtless realizing 
in a vague sort of a way that the monkey had had much 
to do with his freedom, found it in his heart to be sociable. 
As for Beppo, finding a companion and playfellow was the 
fulfillment of one of the greatest of his desires. 


TRANGE indeed was the companionship that developed 

between these two creatures. Mischief-loving, both of 
them, life became a constant romp and the wake of trouble 
that they left behind them both in the woods and at the 
farm where they often paid nocturnal visits was 
serious enough to make them outlaws wherever 
they went. For the raccoon, it can be said that 
his native caution and his furtiveness prevented 
him from indulging his love of mischief to the 
extent that the monkey did. But Beppo knew 
no limit. Too long had he lived among human 
beings to fear them as the raccoon did, nor 
did he have the stealth and cunning of his com- 
rade. He would as lief have gone for his romps 
in broad daylight as to wait for the hours of 
darkness, as the raccoon did. In truth, he pre- 
ferred to be abroad in the warm sunshine of the 
daylight woods instead of in the chilled night 
air and he could not understand the raccoon’s 
preference for sleeping daytimes and hunting 
and playing during the hours of darkness. Still, 
it did not make such a very great difference to 
the monkey, for it was just as pleasant for him 
to sleep stretched out on one of the limbs of 
the dead chestnut in which they made their 
home, while his impish, black-faced companion 
huddled in the recesses of a deep cavity in the 
trunk. 

It was with the coming of twilight that they 
became very hungry and consequently active. 
The question of food was an annoying and 
difficult one for the monkey, for he was more 
fastidious than his omnivorous companion. 
Food to Beppo meant fruit, berries, and vegetables of cer- 
tain sorts. Food to the raccoon meant anything from a 
frog or a dead fish to an ear of corn or stolen hen’s eggs. 
This difference in taste at first threatened disruption of 
their friendship for the raccoon could not understand why 
the monkey couldn’t forage the same as he did. As for 
Beppo, he could not appreciate the strange appetite of his 
companion in mischief. He tried birds’ eggs and even 
young birds which the raccoon appeared to eat with great 
gusto, but they were messy, unpalatable things to him and 
the only pleasure he found in robbing birds’ nests with his 
companion 
was when he 
found nests 
with un- 
hatched eggs 
in them. 
These made 
capital _pel- 
lets to throw 
at his black- 
faced partner 
and this he 
did with un- 
erring ac- 
curacy.. But 
the raccoon 
always ap- 
preciated this 
bombard- 
ment, for if 
the eggs 
mashed 
against his 
sides he 
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would lick the mess from his fur with great relish. 
| the same way the monkey could not comprehend a 
peculiarity of his companion that caused him to carry 
almost everything he found in the way of food down to a 
nearby brook and there, on a sand bar, wash the thing 
thoroughly before he devoured it. Beppo once tried wash- 
ing his food. He gathered a handful of blackberries and 
carried them down to the sand bar but he found washing 
them a difficult task. They floated out from between his 
fingers away down stream and he had a lively scramble 
retrieving them. After that he was contented to watch the 
raccoon wash his food without trying to imitate him. 
Beppo, however, found the brookside to be a capital place 
to romp on moonlit nights and he and the raccoon paid 
numerous visits there, the raccoon in search of dead or 
disabled fishes or unwary frogs and Beppo in search of 
fun. The possibility of finding fish did not interest him at 
all, but, once the raccoon had initiated him in the art of 
catching frogs, Beppo became:a capital hunter. Only, in- 
stead of pouncing upon them with his four paws and seiz- 
ing them with his mouth, as the raccoon did, Beppo stalked 
them on the brook. bank and seized them in his quick and 
nimble hands. Then, after watching them kick and 
wiggle for a little while, he would fling them in the direc- 
tion of the raccoon, who would pounce upon them and de- 
vour them. But Beppo’s enthusiasm for frog catching 
suffered a decided reaction when, one night after stalking 
what he thought to be a frog, he pounced upon the object 
in question only to discover that he had hold of a huge 
water snake. Beppo hated snakes with a fear that was 
inherited from his jungle ancestors, so he dropped the 
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He discovered the rusted chain lying in the grass 


writhing thing with a shriek of terror and took to the 
nearest tree; and it was with a feeling of utter disgust 
that he saw the raccoon leap upon the terrible thing before 
it could reach the water and sever its backbone with his 
punishing teeth. Then, after making certain of its death, the 
raccoon took it to the water’s edge, doused it up and down 
several times and proceeded to tear it to pieces and eat it. 

But Beppo’s food problem made the nearby farm for him 
by far the most desirable foraging place. To be sure 
there were wild berries of all sorts to be found in the 
woods and it was on these that he subsisted during the first 
few weeks of his association with the raccoon. But after 
he and his companion had made a raid on the garden patch 
of the farm on which the raccoon had been made a captive 
and he had been introduced to the delights of tender young 
sweet corn and the luscious sweetness of a perfect treasure 
trove of cultivated raspberries and black caps, not to men- 
tion currants and gooseberries, Beppo was never contented, 
nor was his hunger ever fully satisfied, unless some time be- 
tween the hour of darkness and dawn they paid a visit to 
the acres tilled by Zeb Strong and his fellow workmen. 
But this was not at all distasteful to the young raccoon, 
for he had a decided preference for all the good things to 
eat that were to be found in the garden and orchard and 
even the chicken house of the farm. 

Finding this tremendous larder close at hand and easily 
accessible settled the most difficult of the monkey’s prob- 
lems and he was always contented to hunt the woods and 
brook banks during the evening hours, knowing full well 
that the raccoon could be persuaded in the direction of the 
farm after the last bobbing lantern had crossed the barn- 
yard and the lights were all out in the big white house on 
the knoll. To be sure, these high jinks of theirs in the 
cornfield or berry patch or in the pear and peach trees in 

(Continued on page 50) 
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CIRCUS parade was moving down the street in 
Troy, New York, with all the noise and glitter 
that a parade is capable of. The band was playing, 
the calliope was tooting and the clowns were cut- 

ting their didoes. The parade had to stop for a moment 
and the clowns performed their tricks more spiritedly than 
ever. 

On the sidewalk, among those 
gathered to see the procession, was 
a boy and a dog. In his hand the 
boy had a strap and, with the swell 
of the music pulsing through his 
veins, the boy began to twirl the 
strap. With that the dog leaped at 
the strap and caught it. The boy 
began to swing him around and 
around; the people parted, the circle 
grew larger; the dog was lifted off 
the ground; he rose and fell; he was 
jerked and he was tossed but he 
held on. 

One of the clowns stopped his 
antics and watched the dog. Around 
and around the dog went in a dizzy- 
ing circle, his teeth firmly in the 
strap. Nothing could shake him 
loose. 

The clown approached the boy. 
“What’ll you take for that dog?” he asked. 

The boy was surprised, astonished, that a great and 
wonderful clown should speak to him. “Five dollars,” he 
managed to answer at last. 

“You bring him to the circus lot just before the show 
starts and I’ll talk to you,” said the clown. The calliope 
tooted, the drivers clucked to their horses; the circus 
moved on. 

The boy was there, the dog walking behind him wagging 
his stump of a tail. The smell of the circus had got into 
the boy; now more than anything else in the world he 
wanted to go to the big show. 

“You give me a ticket and you can have Prince,” said 
the boy. 

“Here’s fifty cents for your ticket,” said the clown, “and 
here’s an extra dime for peanuts.” 

The boy raced off, Heaven ahead of him—and thus 
George Hartzell, the clown, came into the possession of 
Prince. George Hartzell had an idea; he liked the way the 
dog held on. ; 

That was all Hartzell had; an idea and a dog. Going to 
a second-hand store he got the worst looking pair of pants 
he could find; but they were not bad enough. He tore 
holes in them, ripped them up the seams, sewed outland- 
ish patches on them—and then in the seat he sewed a thick, 
heavy pad. Four days he trained Prince—a very short 
time—and now was ready to try out his idea. The people 
‘were gathered under “the big top” and out into the saw- 
dust track Hartzell walked in the old and decrepit pair of 
trousers, playing a trombone. He could not really play; 
he did not want to play. The music was awful. The 
people in the seats hated it; they wanted to throw things 
at him but he kept tooting and snorting away. People put 
their hands over their ears and shook their fists at him, 
but the trombone continued to bellow and roar. They 
tried to get him to go away, but he only pushed more air 
into it. Suddenly a streak was seen coming down the 
“hippodrome” track; a long, lean, galloping streak, coming 
like the wind. Straight for the awful, excruciating 
music it made—and leaped at the tramp’s 
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hang on with real grit. 
was like Prince. When 
Hartzell was a boy twelve 
circus came to Philadel- 4 
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George Hartzell, one of the oldest and best-liked clowns 
of today 


he lived. His father was a minister—and didn’t think any 
too well of such a gay thing as a circus. But George did; 
he thought it the most wonderful thing in the world! He 
wanted to be a clown. But how could he be one? What 
could he do to be funny? It was a stumper. Then he 
remembered that he could swing Indian clubs better than 
any other boy in town. Indian clubs, at this time, were 
just coming into fashion, and to swing them gracefully 
was quite a feat. Getting a pillow-case from his mother 
he wrapped them up in it and went to the manager and 
told him that he wanted to join the circus. 

The manager had heard that many, many times before. 

“What can you do?” he asked gruffly. 

“T can swing Indian clubs.” 

“Let’s see you, then.” 

George surprised him; he peeled off the pillow-case and 
began to put his clubs through their tricks. At first, the 
manager merely gave him a glance, then went on with his 
work; a moment later he came closer. The clubs darted 
in and out in amazing figures—his eyes opened. 

“Hmmmm,” he said. “Well, I’ll put you on tonight and 
see how they like it.” 

The people liked it; the boy was applauded and after 
the show the manager offered him a job. The boy accepted 
—and then asked how much it paid! But there was one 
awful thing that must be overcome—his father. What 
wouldhe say? At last, George got up his courage to tell him. 

His father shook his head. “You'll get tired of it— 
you won’t hang on.” ) 

But George Hartzell did. That was forty-five years 
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He fastened his teeth in the sett 








and the tramp started to run, but the dog 
held on. He was jerked from the ground; 
he was swung around and around; he was 
tossed and he was battered but he held on. The 
people began to laugh, they roared—but the dog 
held on; held on until the tramp was out of 
sight and back inthe dressing tent. It was the 
hit of the show; the funniest thing in the circus. 


paces. 


TS dog was Prince. For years George 
Hartzell and Prince played up and down 
the country; thousands laughed at Prince. 
He became the most famous “pad dog” in 
any circus. A “pad dog” is so called because 
he will seize the padded seat of a pair of 
trousers and hold on. George Hartzell had 
sized him up right—he was the kind that 
would hold on. It made no difference to 
Prince how hard he was shaken, how he was 
jolted and tossed, his teeth never let go. He was 
petted and pampered and for years traveled 
with the circus. He became old and honored 
in his profession—all because he could 


wagon. 


1922 


making them shiver. 

The circus was parading in Corning, New York. The night before it had 
rained—had flooded it down—and the roads were soft and slippery. 
wagons had to pass along a road which was on the edge of an embankment. 
Hartzell, all dressed up in his gold lace, was sitting in the cage and with him 
denly the hind wheel of the wagon slipped—the bank 
The king pin broke and the cage was loosened from the 
George Hartzell 
rand hubbub. The lions roared, 


were four lions. Su 
had given away. 
It went rolling and tumbling down the embankment, 
and the lions turning head over heels in one 
the other animals took it up until the whole procession was bellowing and 
When the cage stopped George Hartzell came to his feet, threw 
They wanted to leap at 
At last the circus hands 


thundering. 
his back against the iron bars and faced the lions. 
him, to devour him, but he faced them—he held on. i 
came running and worked the door open and he got out, his head still on his 
shoulders. 

He had had enough of lions; he went back to his greasepaint. 


He Kept His Head 


EORGE HARTZELL has not always clowned; once, when something had 
happened to the lion tamer, he was given the lions to put through their 
That was considerable of a jump—from making people laugh to 


And then this happened. 
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ago—and George Hartzell is still hanging on. He is now 
the best known circus clown in the world. If you go to 
Ringling Brothers’, Barnum and Bailey Circus you will 
see him. He is the chief clown and his life has been given 
up to making people laugh. 

After a time, however, Indian clubs 
went out of fashion.. People had become 
tired of them. He found that if he wanted 
to hold on he would have to think up 
something new. Life is that way. It is 
always setting us problems—and we must 
buckle down and solve them. He studied 
the situation; he used his head. He found 
that the clowns who were making the 
greatest success were those who were 
athletic, who could turn flip-flops. He be- 
gan to do all kinds of falls, flips and hand- 
springs. He became an “acrobatic clown.” 
He could fall down more ways than most 
people ever heard of. 


ND then, as he stayed in the business, 
he saw that the clowns who made the 
most out of their profession were the ones 
who “originated”—that is, who thought up 
new stunts—‘“gags” as they are called 
under the “main top.” ‘What was funny? 
What made people laugh? He found that 
the clown world was a big one. Many 
so-called clowns merely walked out with 
a lot of greasepaint on and then came back 
again. But people were becoming more 
particular; wanted something original. He began to study 
circus audiences, trying to get at the bottom of why people 
laughed. He would get an idea; he would think it was won- 
derful; he would think that when the people saw it they 
would scream—and then he would try it out and they would 
weep! But he held on. He tried other things; worked out 
new “gags.” He was handy with tools; he began to make 
funny wagons, funny automobiles, funny bucking horses. He 
made things not only for himself but for other clowns. His 
“gags” were so successful that other clowns came to him 
for ideas and for him to make the “properties” they needed. 
He was paid for this. During idle hours, on long rail- 
road rides, or while waiting for the performance to start, 
other members of the circus shot dice, played poker, 
gambled—lost their money. But George Hartzell had 
another idea. Some time that money would come in handy. 
He hung on to his and invested it. He bought a house in 
Philadelphia; he established a home; he bought property 
in Chicago and Boston. He became well-to-do. Other 
clowns who had started out at the same time he 
did had nothing to show for it but the clothes on their 
backs. Hartzell now had an income besides the circus pay 
envelope. At last, he became the richest clown in the 
world, and he is today. When the circus season is over, 
he has a nice home in Philadelphia to go to; he has a 
family—a wife and son. His son was in the World War 


and is now connected with the police department in Phila— 


delphia. But Hartzell didn’t stop there; he began to fee? 
out in other lines. He joined the Masons and is now a 
thirty-second degree Mason. During the winter season, 
when the circus no longer travels, he goes out with his 
lodge as a member of the initiating team. He travels over 
Pennsylvania, New York and into New Jersey helping 
initiate into the fraternity. He is an honored and useful 
citizen ; he has amounted to something. 





—— | pe the basement of his home he has a work- 


shop. If you go there during the winter you 
will see curious things—things in plaster, 
papier maché and canvas: heads of horses, 
cigars a foot long and wooden goats. Here 
he originates his “gags.” Recently he had an 
idea for a trick automobile which would blow 
up and break in two. He made it in his shop. 
One of the “gags” he is now doing is of a 
baby being wheeled along in a go-cart. It 
keeps crying and crying. Finally he stops 
and gives it a milk bottl—a huge and mon- 
strous bottle. In it the people can see the 
milk. He puts the nipple in the baby’s mouth 
and it begins to drink. As the baby drinks it 
gets bigger and bigger and the bottle goes 
lower and lower. At last the milk is gone— 
the baby has drunk all that huge bottle. He 
originated the “gag” himself, worked it out in 
the basement of his Philadelphia home. When 
he puts the nipple in the baby’s mouth he 
manages, without the people seeing him, to 
jerk a peg out of the bottle. The bottle is 

(Continued on page 44) 
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N those old days 
when the whal- 


ing fleet rode 
at anchor: in 
Green Harbor the 
house flag of the 


Folgers was known 
from ice to ice and 
back to the bergs 
again. Old Richard 
himself had driven 
the Mary Folger 
from Greenland 
south below _ the 
Horn and then into 
the frozen teeth of 
Behring Strait and, 
on the way, had 
thrice dipped to red, 
black and _ orange 
pennants like the 
one beneath which he 
sailed. Neither the 
coming of steam nor 
coal oil could break 
the faith of Cap’n 
Richard in square 
riggers and whalers 
and he stood by his 
flag and his faith 
until they were all 
he had left. 

When the - salt- 
tanned old whaler 
had entered his last 
port, Richard, his 
son, took up the los- 
ing fight but never 
did the cup of suc- 
cess touch his lips. 
Like his father he would not strike the Folger flag. The 
tattered, faded pennant whipped stiff in the gale as the 
battered Mary Folger took her final plunge in the un- 
fathomed seas below the Falklands. 

In Green Harbor was a third Richard Folger. The two 
who had gone before would have held him in contempt 
for he could not overcome his fear of the sea. He could 
sail a boat with all the innate mastery of his race, he had 
swum the harbor at ten years, he had handled a dory in 
a heavy sea at twelve, but at sixteen such things were only 
unpleasant memories, for illness had crippled the slender 
body and no man nor boy may go down to the sea in ships 
who hobbles on a crutch. 

The strength which should have gone into the limbs 
went to the active brain. His voyages were made on a 
printed page and he traveled as far as the pilots of the 
Harbor schools and library could shape his course. But 
even in his dreams no voyage was made beneath that old 
red, black and orange flag. 


OR did Dick have the stiff-backed aloofness of the 

Folgers. It was far more pleasant to have friends than 
to be feared and even the summer people at the Harbor 
went out of their way to show their admiration for his 
pluck. For it takes real grit to hobble from a grocery 
team to cottage after cottage when one’s back aches. 

“You ought to get some easier work,” Nettie Baker an- 
nounced, one blazing August morning. 

The boy balanced himself on his crutch and grinned 
cheerfully at the girl in the black bathing suit. “I’m 
mighty glad to get this,” he answered. 

“Kent should give you work in the office.” 

“Maybe he will—when I’ve earned it.” 

“Won't you let father speak to him, Dick?” 

The well-set head shook decisively. “Guess not. That 
sort of thing never does a fellow much good. I’m Folger 
enough to want to fight my own way.” 

“But where’s it going to get you?” she demanded. 

“If I told you,” he laughed, “you wouldn’t have a thing 
to be curious about and then you wouldn't want to talk 
with me any more. But I'll tell you this much: It’s going 
to help me -get enough education so’s I can use my head 
instead of my hands and foot.” 

“All right,” she retorted, “I’ve never had secrets from 
you.” 

Dick chuckled as she walked stiffly toward the beach. 
He knew she would not stay angry long. From the 
days when they had built their first sand houses, the two 
had been friends and Dick looked forward to the coming 
of the Bakers each June as eagerly as Nettie did. 

Yet today Dick’s teasing really hurt. She had wanted 
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She found a drawn-faced boy lying in a gloomy room 


to help him and she had a strange feeling that, in some 
way, she had hurt him. She saw her father sitting alone 
on the float and the next moment was swimming out to him. 

“Who are you racing?” he drawled, as she swung onto 
the sun-baked boards. 

“Just wanted to talk with you.” 

“Allowance overdrawn again?” 

“For that I'll duck you!” she cried, and splashed him 
until he had properly apologized. “I don’t like to have 
Dick driving a delivery team,” she announced. 

“Want to give him one of our cars?” 

“Do you want to be soaked some more?” 

“T do not.” 

“Then be good. He knows too much to be wasted on 
that sort of thing.” ; 

“My dear,” Mr. Baker said seriously, “no boy is wasted 
doing any sort of useful work. He’s learning a business 
from the bottom and that is the proper way. I'll warrant, 
if his father or his grandfather were alive, he’d be learning 
navigation as a cabin boy.” 

“But whaling doesn’t amount to anything now.” 

“The merchant marine does.” 

“But Dick’s a cripple.” 

“That’s true,” he agreed; “I only said it to prove my 
point. The way to get to the top is to learn the way 
there from the bottom. It’s the same in books as in busi- 
ness and you can remember that.” 

“It’s summer now; we.won't talk about school.” 





The Parlor Pioneer 


I hate to breathe the outside air— 
It makes my tonsils sore; 
I passed my Scout-pace round a chair 


Three hundred times or more! 


On mother’s range | learned to cook; 
I am a busy feller! 

I got my swimming from a book— 
My tracking in the cellar! 

I am a husky parlor scout, 4 
A reg’lar guy you bet! Il 








But when it rains I don’t go out— 


You see—I might get wet! 
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“No,” he chuckled, 
“we'll discuss other 
people’s misfortunes. 
It’s far more inter- 
esting.” 

“But won't you do 
something to help 
Dick ?” 

“Did he ask you to 
ask me to?” 
“No, he 

let me.” 

“Then, if I were 
you, I’d mind my 
own affairs,” he sug- 
gested. “Dick” s 
quite capable of at- 
tending to his un- 
aided and I imagine 
he has very definite 
ideas about them.” 

“That’s just it,” 
she cried; “he has 
and he won't tell 
me what they are.” 

“Well, of all 
the—” She did not 
hear the rest. Some- 
thing sent her head- 
long: and, when she 
came to the surface 
again, her father was 
still doubled up with 
laughter. 

Late that after- 
noon an entirely dif- 
ferent Mr. Baker 
met her on the steps 
of the big cottage. 
“What is it?” she 
asked, her eyes growing round with fright. 

“Got some rather grim news for you,” hc said, slipping 
an arm around her. “It’s Dick. An automobile smashed 
into his team.” 


wouldn't 


“Ts—is—” 

“Not very seriously. His leg’s broken—his bad leg.” 
“Oh!” 

.He nodded. “It’s the end of his working for this 


summer. “I had Dr. Dakin help the local man set it.” 

“I—I guess I'll go over there.” 

“T think you’d cheer him up. I imagine it’s upset some- 
thing he’d set his heart on but had told no one anything 
about.” 

“It’s what I was telling you about this morning,” she 
cried, “I’m going now.” 


HE found a drawn-faced boy lying in a gloomy room. 

The old house seemed more ghost-haunted than ever 
and Mrs. Folger, if possible, more sorrowful. Dick tried 
to smile, but it was a poor attempt. Nettie did not know 
what to do or say. 

“This isn’t much fun,” she faltered. 

He clung to her hand a moment. 
smash!” he said. 

“Ts it a bad break?’ 

“IT was talking of the team.” 

“That doesn’t matter.” 

“Kent will think so,” he sighed. “I was reading a book 
and not looking where I was going.” 

“What’s that matter now?” 

“It will matter a good many dollars, I’m afraid. 
got to make good to Kent.” 

“That’s all he can think about, Nettie,” mourned Mrs. 
Folger. 

“Who hit you, Dick?” 

“Mr. Nelson.” 

“Oh! Everyone knows his driving. He tried to smash 
the wharf last week. You leave him to me.” 

“But I know—” 

“So do I,” she managed to laugh. “I’ve got you where 
I've always wanted you,” she declared, “and I’m going 
to have the time of my life teasing you. You've got to 
grin and bear that like the rest of your hard luck. But 
I'll tell you right now, you’ve spent all your bad luck and 
you're going to have nothing but good luck in the 
future.” 

“I hope so,” sighed his mother. 
Folger luck changed.” 

“Don’t worry, Ma,” he said stoutly; “this isn’t a matter 
of luck; it’s meeting things four-square and a Folger can 
do that.” 


“Oh, Dick!” 


“It made some 


I've 


“It’s about time the 
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“You do the fighting, Dick,” cried Nettie, “and I'll do 
the prophesying. No one can beat us for team work. I'll 
be back in the morning and don’t you worry.” 

Yet, as the slow days dragged on, she appreciated more 
and more that Dick was worrying. This in spite of the 
fact that the reckless Mr. Nelson had owned he was at 
fault and paid Kent without argument. He had also 
offered to bear the full expense of Dick’s illness but the 
boy would have none of it. He believed himself at least 
to be equally to blame and his conscience would permit 
no compromise. 

Nettie guessed, even before her father’s quiet investiga- 
tions brought confirmation, that it was money which 
troubled Dick. Yet the Bakers knew there was just 
enough money left of what had once been the Folger 
fortune to keep the boy’s and his mother’s head above 
water. What it could be for, that he wanted every cent 
he could scrape together, she had no idea. Nor, as the leg 
mended, could she discover. Dick would talk about most 
things, but even with Nettie he was close-mouthed about 
his ambitions. 

Until the cast was removed he continued to “meet things 
four-square.” But then came a blow which almost broke 
his courage. It would take months for the weakened leg 
to regain its former strength, and Dr. Dakin told him 
flatly he must be more than careful. It meant he could 
not return to his job with Kent. He had counted on 
doing that. “It looks like the end of my plan,” he gulped. 

Nettie leaned forward and laid a sympathetic hand on 
his arm. “Tell me about it, Dick.” 

He drew a long breath. “I might as well,” he said: “I 
guess it was just a dream, anyway. The Folger luck can’t 
change.” 

“Don't give up.” 

“What else can I do?” 

“I don’t know yet; you haven’t told me about it.” 

He bit his lip, then met her eyes. “I wanted to be a sort 
of teacher,” he blurted, “not here at the Harbor or in anv 
school like you know, but a kind of medical missionary 
out in some place like Hawaii used to be. 
After my leg first went wrong, I knew 1 
couldn’t do things the other Folgers had 
done, even had I wanted to.” 

“But lots of people would help you to 
do this, Dick.” 

“Maybe. But I want to earn enough to 
go to a school where I could get what | 
needed. I wanted to do it myself. I've 
saved three hundred dollars. I needed 
fifteen. I could get scholarships for the 
rest. I’d just as soon accept those but 1 
can’t accept more. Now, before I can earn 
it, I'll be too old.” 


HE was so despondent she did not know 
what to say. Any boy with a less 
vivid conscience would have understood he 
could have accepted all for such a purpose 
But she knew it was useless to argue with 
Dick Folger. 

“And you’ve got to get twelve hundred 
dollars?” she said below her breath. 

“Yes,” he agreed. “I don’t see how 1 
can.” 

“But where did you get the idea of doing 
such a thing?” she asked. 

“From the only Folger who hated the 
sea. I guess I’m as queer as my Uncle 
Nathan was.” 

“IT never heard of him.” 

“He was my grandfather’s brother. He 
was second mate of the Mary Folger 
when our flag meant something. He stood 
it for twelve years; then once, when the 
Mary was at Honolulu, years and years 
ago, he went to my grandfather and said 
he was through with the sea, that there 
were better things in life. He took his 
dunnage and went over the side. He 
never put his foot on a deck again. He 
died out there in the Islands. He was a 
sort of missionary. My grandfather never 
forgave him for deserting the Mary 
Folger. He never spoke of him. I wanted 
to do what Uncle Nathan had done. He 
said there was no luck for the Folgers at 
sea. There’s no luck for this one 
ashore.” 

“But you once said all this wasn’t a mat- 
ter of luck, Dick; you said it was facing 
things four-square. You're not doing that 
now.” 

“What can I do? I'm helpless. They 
say I can’t work. All I can do is sit here 
and be no good to anyone.” 

“You want to be like your uncle, don’t 
Well, I don’t believe a man who 


be 


you? 
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had the courage to do what he did would have quit.” 

“That’s true. He died out there and, before he died, he 
wrote my grandfather a letter. He said he had only 
begun to do the things he wanted to do, that he knew 
he was almost through, that he wanted some other Folger 
to carry on his work in some other land. He could leave 
no money to do it with, only transfer to some of us the 
duty to carry on. And I’ve always wanted to be that 
Folger. Now I can’t.” 

“Have you the letter?” 

He nodded. “My grandfather gave it to my father with 
orders to give it to his son, if he had one. He said it 
would show a Folger the foolishness of leaving the sea. 
The one who stuck to the sea left a house flag; the one 
who didn’t left only a confession of failure and a request 
to carry on work with no hope of money to do it with. 
He was as queer as my uncle, my grandfather was. He 
only thought of money. I’ve thought it was because 
he hated Uncle Nathan so that he wanted that record 
saved.” 

“It’s a queer story,” she said thoughtfully. “I should 
like to have known both those Folgers. Can ] tell father 
about them?” 

“Nothing matters much now.” 

“Yes, it does. And you keep your courage up. I’m just 
superstitious enough to believe a charge like that must be 
fulfilled.” 


“T wish I could have even your superstition, Nettie.” 


Gee only laughed but, that night, repeated the tale to 
Mr. Baker as he sat on the veranda with his friend 
John Cutting. “The boy could get the money easily 
enough,” he said, “if the mother would swallow a bit of 
her pride. That house has more handsome old furniture 
in it than any place on the island. She could sell enough 
to send him through six colleges and never miss it.” 

“Is it really that much of a museum, Baker?” Mr. 
Cutting straightened and showed his first interest. 

“And then some,” he laughed. “Old Cap’n Richard was 
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rich and proud and he raked the Seven Seas‘for treasures.” 

“Whaler ?” 

“King of the island fleet.” 

“Where’d you say the brother wrote that letter from, 
Nettie? I wasn’t listening.” There was a new note in 
his voice. 

“Somewhere in Hawaii.” 

“When ?” ; 

“Dick didn’t say. Years and years ago.” 

“Think you could get him to show it to me?” 

“Tl try,” she agreed. 

“T'll go there with you in the morning.” And that was 
all either of the curious Bakers could get from him. 

But the next morning he gave Nettie no chance to 
forget her promise. He led her away to the Folgers as 
soon as they were through breakfast. They found Dick 
at the window and more glum than the day before. 

“I’ve brought Mr. Cutting to see you, Dick. He writes 
stories and,” she laughed, “I think he wants to put that 
letter, you were telling me about yesterday, into one.” 

“It sounds quite worth it,” agreed the man, shaking 
Dick’s hand cordially. “Sorry you’re having such a poor 
run of luck, old fellow.” 

“Are you the Mr. John Cutting that writes about Japan?” 

“Guess so.” 

“I’ve read some of your books. They’re great.” 

Mr. Cutting looked at him more closely. “Didn’t you 
find them rather dry?” he asked. 

“I certainly didn’t, sir. I read a good deal.” 

“You must,” confessed Mr. Cutting. He knew that a 
boy who could enjoy his analytical essays on the Far East 
had a mind above the average for his age. “I should think 
my novels would appeal to you more.” 

“T don’t read many novels,” confessed Dick shyly. 

“But show him that letter, Dick, begged Nettie, to whom 
Mr. Cutting’s writings were an old story. “I promised him.” 

“T’ll do anything to help pay him for what he’s done for 
me,” stated Dick, his face crimson. 

“That’s as fine a compliment as a man could have,” re- 
plied Mr. Cutting. “I’d like to see it.” 

Dick reached for a. book on the table. 
“After you left last night, Nettie,” he ex- 
plained, “I got mother to get it for me. I 
wanted to read it again.” He opened the 
book and held out a small letter folded so 
the outer page formed the envelope. 

Mr. Cutting started to take it, hesitated, 
then, as his lips parted, took it tenderly in 


his hand. “It doesn’t seem credible!” he 
muttered. “I never hoped to hold one in 
my hand.” 


“But the letter’s inside, Uncle Jack.” 

“There’s enough on the outside to in- 
terest-me for a couple of months,” Mr. 
Cutting answered with a queer laugh. 
“Do you know what it is, Dick?” 

“It’s the letter from my Uncle Nathan 
to my grandfather, Richard Folger. Nettie 
told you about it, sir. It’s really the one,” 
he added anxiously. “Open it and read it, 
if you want. It tells of his work in the 
Sandwich Islands and how sorry he is he 
couldn’t leave a Folger fortune.” 


Here, Nettie, don’t touch it!” 

“She won't hurt it, sir. It’s only an old 
letter. But it has meant a good deal to 
me,” he added pathetically. 

Mr. Cutting drew a long breath and 
looked at Dick. “Nettie says that you 
want fifteen hundred dollars to put you 
through some school,” he said slowly. “I 
don’t know anything about your cir- 
cumstances, Dick, and I don’t want to 
intrude into family matters. I don’t know 
how much this letter means to you, but it 
is worth fifteen hundred dollars to me.” 

“Do you want to put it in a book, sir?” 

“No, in a safe.” 

“What is it?” gasped Nettie. 





corner? It is what is known as a 
‘Hawaiian Missionary.’ I don’t believe 
there’s a more perfect specimen in the 
world. It’s one of the rarest postage stamps 
there is. Every stamp collector dreams of 
finding one. Your uncle certainly left you 
a far better inheritance than he dreamed.” 

“A ‘Missionary’!” Dick’s voice faltered, 
then broke. “Fifteen—” He gulped. “It’s 
what I want the money for, sir—to be a 
medical missionary. It’s yours. You’ve 
brought back the Folger luck.” 

“Possibly,” smiled Mr. Cutting. “But 
I imagine it’s the Folger pluck which will 
come out on top.” 


“I'd like to have a few such inheritances. . 


“Do you see that queer stamp up in the 
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I puffed out my cheeks until I was crosseyed 


UTTY NAT made the first radio set that I ever 
saw, and I guess it was the first one in the Lake 
George region. 


“Johnnie Kelly, it isn’t a phonogragh and I’m not 
cheating, either,” he said when I crawled under the table 


to look for who was doing it. And I couldn’t find any- 
thing, but it sounded phony. 

That was early in the game when air concerts weren't 
advertised like they are now, being mostall by amychewers, 
and a good many people thought like me that it was all 
hokum. And that wasn’t very long ago, when you think 
of it—only a iew months, really. 

He had me fut a couple of biscuit-cutters on my ears, 
and I heard a |pand jist as plain, and I was sure he had a 
record scratching away somewheres about the place, but he 
swore he didn’t. 

“Don’t be a hick, Johnnie,” says he. “I'll explain.” 

He pointed out and named a lot of things. 

“Now, see if you remember,” he says, leaning back and 
looking wise. 

“Sure!” I agreed, because I knew he was nutty now or 
was trying to string me; “this is the detective, here’s the 
condensed milk, this is your Aunt Annie, and this is the 
ground. Fine ground! I see the ground is dry so the 
Giants can play today.” 

“You're an idiot!” he cried, disgusted. “I said detec- 
TOR, condenser, not condensed milk; it’s antenna—I’m 
not talking about my Aunt Annie, and ground means the 
place you hitch the ground wire. Now this wire is the 
cat’s whisker.” 

“Where’s the cat’s pajamas?” I asks soft and soothing, 
and he went right up in the air. 

He coaxed his uncle and three or four others to come 
into the garage where he had it rigged and listen; but that 
night he couldn’t get anything out of the dingus but 
scratches and muskeeter buzzes, and the visitors went away 
with sad smiles after expressing their sympathy to Uncle 
Peter for being afflicted with such a bug. And Uncle 
Peter followed them without a word. 

“That’s what I call the hardest kind of luck,” Nat 
groaned when he and I were alone. “Blamed old static 
had to butt in just the night he’d oughter laid off.” 

“Is he bigger’n you?” I asked, gritting my teeth, be- 
cause I felt mad, too. 

“Who?” 

“This feller Static. Because if he isn’t, why don’t you 
punch his snoot for him? And if he’s bigger, sue him!” 

“Johnnie Kelly!” he says pityingly. “Static isn't any- 
body. It’s ‘lectricity in the air—free electricity—or some- 
thing like that. It just butts in for the fun of making 
trouble. And I was counting on getting folks interested to 
chip in and get a real swell set for concert work with 
vacuum tubes and a two-step amplifier and all.” 

“They don’t want two-steps; give ‘em jazz,” I told him; 
but he called me an ignorant loon and started:in to ex- 
plain, so I jist grabbed my hat and went for a walk. 

Well, after that exhibition his uncle most fainted when 
Nat asked for a hundred dollars to get the new set, 
promising to pay it all back by giving concerts; and all 








Nat’s coaxing didn’t work on account not only of the fizzle 


but the bill just come in for the new doors to the court- 
house that Nat busted with his last invention. 


IN’T luck just as freaky as lightning? Who’d’a’ thunk 
it would help Nat get his radio when the Bensons, rich 
as cream, got hold of a foreigner who could make a piano 
do everything but eat and play golf? The Bensons are 
New Yorkers who have a summer place up on Lake 
George. They wanted this geezer to have a try-out in 
front of an audience before throwing him to the lions in 
the Big City; so they hired the garage for a night— 
Uncle Peter let them have it dirt cheap—and all the benches 
and chairs from the churches and I. O. O. F. and K. of C. 
and Y. M. C. A. and B. V. D. and the ball field were 
brought in, and a stage was built and this Signor Picollo— 
or some such name—played an exhibition game. 

They couldn’t scare up more ’n forty-eight people be- 
sides me and Nat that took tickets at the door, and of 
course we didn’t have to pay to get in. Honest, it was 
worth twice what I paid jist to watch the skeezicks 
stuntin’. Gee! but I hadder laugh! 

This Picollo had flapper hair and a long coat that made 
him look like a water-bug, and a little bunch o’ corn-silk 
stuck on ‘the center of the edge of his lower lip like 
drippings on the spout of a molasses pitcher. He come 
out, h’isted his coat-tails, and sat down careful, afraid 
someone was going to yank the stool from under him. 

He hauled off and dug all his fingers into the piano’s 
stomach, and it let out a roar. Then he sailed in near 
its tail and went right up to its ears without missing a rib; 
but he slipped and went slithering all the way down again. 
I dreamed that noise once when I kicked a substitute 
teacher down a awful long cellar stairs that went clean 
down to China, and I stood at the top and listened to him 
go, and he was full of junk, and he sounded awful funny, 
goin’ bumpin’, bumpin’, way, way down there in the dark, 
distanter and distanter. 

Then Picollo took a runnin’ dive into the middle again 
and rough-housed the poor thing until it yelled blue 
murder. Mebbe I don’t know the game very well, but it 
seemed to me he was muffin’ a lot o’ easy chances and he 
got madder and madder, his head goin’ like a bell-clapper, 
steppin’ on its toes and sluggin’ it wherever he could find 
an openin’, and the noise was terrific, and me and Nat 
with both hands over our mouths to keep from bustin’ out 
in his face. The round ended with a two-handed sock- 
dologer below the belt. 

Then Picollo got up, put his hand on his stomach, and 
most doubled up, and everybody clapped, and you bet Nat 
and I did, because we were glad he felt sick; but he 
fooled us—we found out it was just his way of bowing. 

Everybody that was there let on how wonderful it was 
and told all the town and the summer boarders what they’d 
missed; but of course everybody outside thought it was 
all putting on airs until next week the papers came out 
how this Picollo in New York had made a great hit, then 
everybody that hadn’t heard him wasn’t in real society. 
That’s the way it is in a place where nine out of ten of 
those you meet are visitors. They haven’t anything else 
to think about except who is better than who. 

I met Nutty Nat the day the town was buzzing with 
that news. 

“You bet that they'll bite at the next concert that comes 
along,” said Nat, “and I wouldn’t be surprised if another 
came pretty soon.” 

Nat made another attack on his uncle. 

“See here, Nat,” said Uncle Peter, “you’ve got to learn 
that money doesn’t grow on bushes. You have your five- 
hundred-dollar Liberty 


Bond. I'll show you 
how to borrow on it 
at the bank. It’ll do 
you good to learn 
about business, and 
then - maybe you'll 


think twice next time 
before you put your 
foot into a_ wild-cat 
scheme.” 

“Tll pay it back 
before the summer is 
out,” promised Nat. 

“Maybe,” retorted 
Uncle Peter, because 
he didn’t have much 
faith in Nat’s schemes. 

A week later Nat 
had got his new radio 
stuff, all but one 
necessary part, and in 
another week he had 
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it put together. The same day a lot of handbills appeared 
on fences, trees, houses, barns, stone-walls, and even the 
backs of automobiles. They made folks take notice. 


DON’T BE A GOOP TWICE 
SECOND MUSICAL TREAT 
NUTTLEY’S AUDITORIUM 
HERR KELLINSKI 
FAMOUS POLISH CORNETIST 
FRESH FROM WARSAW 
SATURDAY NIGHT 
8 O'CLOCK SHARP 





Admission 25 cents 
Small children not admitted; they disturb the artist. 


“Well, Nat,” I says, bringing him a handbill into the 
garage, where he was fooling with a lot of wires belonging 
to his wireless, “this feller is going to clean up a bunch 
of money, I’m thinking.” 

“Hope so,” said Nat. 

“Hope so?” I repeated; “whatderyermean ?” 

“Because I want to get my Liberty Bonds back,” he 
answered calmly, going on with his work. 

“Who is this Kellinski?” I demanded. “Ever see him?” 

“Sure!” says he. “Pretty good sort, though he’s got a 
swelled head, and I’m afraid he’ll get excited Saturday 
night and gum the whole game up.” 

“Know him very well?” He was getting me all thrilled. 

“He calls me by my first name.” 

“Gee!” I says. ‘What does he look like?” 

Nat looked kind of sorrowful at that. 

“That’s the trouble,” he admitted. ‘“He’s got a face that 
makes people grin every time they look at it, and I’m 
afraid that’s a handicap. We'll have to disguise that phiz. 
Try these on.” 

He hauled out a long-haired black wig and a black muss- 
tash. Gee! But I hadder laugh! I tried ’em on. 

“Fine!” cried Nat, taking a look at me. “Nobody will 
know you.” 

“Know ME?” I yelled, jumping up like a jack-in-the- 
box. 

“Permit me to introduce you to yourself,” says he with 
a grin. “Herr Kellinsky, Johnnie Kelly; Johnnie, meet 
Herr Kellinski who’s the Pole that’s going to play the 
cornet next Saturday.” 

“Do I look like a Kellinski?”’ I yelled, throwing the 
wig across the garage. “I may be skinney but I ain’t a 
pole yet. You're crazy. I'll strike.” 


He started to soothe me down and explained and 


coaxed. At first I couldn’t see it; but after a while he 
showed me how famous I’d be and he'd let me listen any 
time I wanted to on his new radio for nothing. 

I’ve never been quite sure Uncle Pete wasn’t in on the 
thing. He kept quiet enough, but there was a funny 
twinkle in his eyes, and he didn’t seem to be very curious 
about the feller who'd hired his garage for the show, and 
some of the posters that began to sprinkle the town 
seemed a bit too good for Nat to be the author of. Here 
are a few samples: 


HEAR KELLINSKI BEFORE YOU DIE 
(Some knock, I'll say) SIGNED J. K. 
ALL WARSAW WEPT WHEN KELLINSKI LEFT 
SATURDAY NIGHT THE NOTES OF KELLINSKI’S 
CORNET WILL RING FROM MONTREAL 
TO PALM BEACH 
DOPE THE KIDS AND COME 
NOTHING LIKE HIM EVER HEARD IN 
AMERICA BEFORE 
(That’s no lie: SIGNED J. K.) 
YOU’LL TELL OF KELLINSKI TO YOUR 
CHILDREN’S CHILDREN’S 
1 CHILDREN 
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I looked up to see Nat standing in the centre of the stage as brazen as you please 
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The way it was explained to me was this: Nat had got 
word that a famous cornetist was going to broadcast a 
concert that night on a 360-meter wave length—whatever 
that is. After the fizzle of his little crystal set with his 
uncle and his guests, and after the Weight Reducer business, 
Nat and radio couldn’t have coaxed enough people to come 
to make up a game of pinochle. But on account of the 
Picollo business they would fall for a real musical. So I 
was to stand up and be Herr Kellinski with the music 
comin’ on wires up out of my shirt and into the horn. 

The only trouble was the missing part didn’t come till 
the last minute and we didn’t have any chance for 
a rehearsal with the horn working. 

“Leave it to me, though,” said Nat soothingly, as 
he busied himself connecting in that last part 
while the audience was gathering. “I know radio 
and I’ll run the whole thing. All you got to do 
is stand up there and keep one ear flopped back to 
hear me behind the back drop.” 


HEN the curtain went up I most fainted. 

That garage was packed solid and folks were 
perched in the winders. And they weren't hill-billies, 
neither; they were all the big bugs from Maine 
to Chicago. My knees felt weak. When folks 
applauded easy and polite and rubber-necked at 
me, I sweat so hard it most washed away my 
musstash. I’d ’a dropped the old horn and faded 
but I couldn’t. You see, there was a lot of gold 
braid hangin’ from my horn. That was to hide 
the wires that ran down inside my shirt, down my 
pants leg, then under the rug and back behind to 
where Nat was working the radio receiver. I had 
to remember I could move my left leg, but my 
right had to stay anchored, unless I wanted ex- 
citement. I had on a borrowed dress suit, but the 
shirt was all ruffles and slit up the back to make 
room in front for the wires without chokin’ me, 
but the audience thought it was all right for a 
foreigner to look like a doodle-bug. 

I stood and stared. as solemn as a bullfrog 
while Nat counted off the quarter minutes behind 
me and warned me to keep the btsiness end close 
to my mouth for fear the gump at the sending 
station hadn’t caught Arlington time the night before. 
Gee! you can’t guess how long the seconds are till you’re 
listenin’ to your heart thumpin’ ’em off. 

Even at that it scart me when it went off, but nobody got 
wise. I wiggled them little syringes along the side and 
puffed out my cheeks till I was cross-eyed, and some simp 
that wasn’t a music fan set right down in front and he let 
out a snicker, and I turned the nozzle on him so he’d get 
the spray if there was any, and I gave him a look like 
he was the landlord and he melted right down flat. But 
say! The music that I spilled would knock your eye out. 
It was all to the waterfalls and dickey-birds and sweet 
pertooties. It was the greatest music that town ever 
heard, even if I say so myself that shouldn’t oughter. 

Nat could look through a hole in the back drop and 
watch the audience, and I could hear all he said to me but 
folks out front couldn't. 

“Hurray!” he stage-whispered, “we’re knocking ’em pie- 
eyed! Remember your right foot—don’t make such faces! 
—looks like you had a pain. Wow! They can’t believe 
theirownears. Holdon! For the love of Pete. You're not 
choking a mad dog—take it easy—here comes a soft part.” 

When it was all over, Nat gave me the signal that I 


Whale Killing with the Indians 


Y Indian guide met me at Clallam Bay on the 

Strait of Juan de Fuca, Washington, and we pro- 

ceeded overland via Forks to the Indian village 

of LaPush on the Pacific side of the Olympic 
peninsula. As we were starting he said: “You come long 
way for whale fishing. Maybe so we will whale for you. 
Maybe so. We try, anyway.” 

He paused a moment, then continued: “Our chief whaler 
heap ‘skookum’. Many days he prepare himself. Many 
days we have a big dance in our feast hall and he and 
helpers move about on the floor like a whale to scare evil 
spirits away. They spend many nights swimming around 
a rock for a whale they were attacking. Then each morn- 
ing at sunrise they go ashore and dry _ themselves 
with a certain kind of brush, always keeping the butt end 
of the brush pointing toward the rising sun. And now for 
two weeks they have been dragging skulls and other old 
bones about through the graveyard each night to make 
them ‘not afraid’. They are all strong of heart now and 
by the help of Kwatte, our god, we will get you a whale.” 

“Does it take all that ceremony to prepare one for whal- 
ing?” I asked. 

“Yes. One must be strong and without fear to succeed 
in killing a whale, as you will find out before we get a 
whale killed. Whales, you must know, are powerful beasts 
and terrible fighters.” 
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could take down the horn; and then did they go wild? 
Well! And I put my hand on my stomach like the piano 
feller did, and bowed and tried to look like I had a 
stomach ache, the way I’d seen the other great musician 
do. Some excitement, I’ll say, who shouldn't. 

“Get ready! Take aim!” came Nutty Nat’s warning be- 
hind me, and I hardly had time to get it to my mouth 
before it went off again. And this time there was some 
excitement. I don’t think there was any tune to it, but it 
raced up and down and hofped about so fast it got me 
winded. I worked them syringes till my fingers ached and 








“Fine,” said Nat, “Nobody will know you” 


my lips got dry as cotton. And of course I had to act 
lively to fit the tune and I was all in when Nat called me 
that the round was over. 

Honest injun, I don’t know whether it was real good or 
not; but after the Picollo business that crowd didn’t dare 
turn a cold shoulder to Herr Kellinski, so they whooped 
it up after that second specimen, and I wasn’t no shrinkin’ 
violet in takin’ it all in. Gee! but it was great! 

And then all of a sudden I got a chill. I felt like I’d et 
green apples and they was beginnin’ to revolutionize, 
because out o’ that horn come somethin’ that shouldn’t 
oughter : 

“Bur-r-r — glick — klack — bzzt — zzt, zzt—zzt—zzity — 
zzity—zzzt—brr-ur-r-r !” 

I had suspicions, so I put it to my lips and the whole 
room got hushed, which made me sweat all the more, and 
it was so quiet you could ’a’ heard a stitch dropped; but 
nothin’ come, so I took it down and smiled, and jist then 
the rascally thing bawled out with the voice of an old- 
clothes man: 

“STATION W.J.Z. THE WEATHER FOR TO- 
MORROW WILL BE STORMY WITH HIGH 
WINDS AND—” 


Reaching LaPush, we found everything in readiness for 
the ocean enterprise, and on the following morning four 
ocean canoes of two-ton size each were dragged down to 
the water’s edge. These were followed by the women and 
men of the village, who danced to the landing with the 
whaling accoutrements—spruce-root rope, ponderous har- 
poons, inverted hairseal skin buoys, eatables, fresh water, 
and so on. Soon then we were off while many of the 
populace who were left behind floundered about over the 
beach sand in imitation of a dying whale in its floundering, 
dying agonies, while others danced the whale dance. 

Each canoe contained twelve men. There was a man to 
steer the craft, a harpoon man at the prow, and five men 
on each side with oars. 

We had been out less than two hours when a female 
whale was sighted sleeping on the surface. With 
slow, easy strokes the foremost canoe was slid right up to 
her and the harpooner drove his harpoon deep into her 
body. He then withdrew the releasable stalk, leaving the 
blade part deeply embedded and held there by its barbed 
points. To this blade was attached a line of inflated buoys 
which were hurled from the canoe, as the infuriated beast 
unexpectedly turned upon her enemy. In an instant she 
had smashed the canoe with her monster tail. She then 
dove to the depths, taking the buoy line with her. 

A rescue party picked up the stranded whalers, who 
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I heard Nat say somethin’ to himself that let me know he 
was surprised and was tryin’ to wiggle the dinguses so’s 
to get on the right track again. 

“Gur-rr!” growled the horn. 

I took a look down its throat. 

“Ssh!” I says to it as loud as I dared. 

“Gee!” I heard Nat behind the drop. 
Johnnie; I'll get Kellinski again.” 


“Keep cool, 


But he didn’t. It was that feller with the fog-horn 
voice : 

“Pertaters sold on the New York market today 
at— Gur-r!” 

“Wait a minute,” I says to it with my hand over 
my mouth, “get off the air—this line is busy.” 

“Now I think I got it!” said Nat ina relieved tone. 

I put the cornet up to my lips. It was a man 
with a big, solemn voice this time. 

“Mays walloped a single to center, but died with 
Miller in a double play, Peck to Harris to Judge.” 

By this time that fool audience was smelling a 
joke on me. 

I put my face right down to the big end of that 
cornet and spoke jist as perlite as I could. 

“Have a heart!” I says. 

“solo by Senorita Oleo Spaghetti—” shouted 
the trumpet. 

I could hear Nat rattlin’ the works and tryin’ to 
say soothin’ things to me, but I jist figured I'd 
have to handle the case myself, so I stuck my fist 
down the throat of the miserable horn and started 
to walk off slow and dignified in spite of the wild 
laughin’ out front. 

It was a mistake. 
pants leg. 

That cornet was yanked out of my hand, whacked 
me in the nose, scraped off my musstash, which 
wasn’t a hard job after all my sweatin’, and shot 
down inside of my shirt—all but the big end, and 
that stopped convenient right under my chin. The 
wires didn’t break and I went sprawling on the 
floor and my black wig hopped off and landed in a 
fire-bucket, jist as out yawped a woman’s voice way 
up on top-shelf note: 

“Oh—la—te—a—ma—Fatima—ma-ca-ro-ni—oh !” 

It brought down the house. They laughed till the tears 
ran down everybody’s cheeks. But I didn’t. I looked up 
to see Nat standing in the center of the stage as brassy 
as you please. He’d pulled aside the back drop and there 
was the radio as plain as day. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,’ he says when he got them 
quiet, “this introduces to you the most marvellous invention 
of the new century, the radio concert. If we hadn’t fooled 
you into coming, you would have lived on for some time 
in your ignorance. Now, thanks to our little deception, 
you are among the first to hear music broadcasted nearly 
fifty miles away. I am sure you would like to hear it 
again. Concerts will be given every Saturday night in this 
hall until further notice, admission ten cents.” 

He came over and helped me to my feet, operated on me 
for the removal of my cornet, and stood smiling and point- 
ing to the wires. I give a mighty good imitation of a 
marine looking at a German. 

“Somebody please pull the curtain,” I says, deadly calm. 

And if Uncle Peter hadn’t invited me to take a walk 
with him and promised all kinds of nice things, I’d be 
writing this in jail. 


By Albert B. Reagan 


Saas 


heroically struggled in the water till succor reached them. 
In a few minutes then the chase was on again. With buoy 
line impeding her, the whale could not dive to a great 
depth or go far before she must come to the surface for 
air. Hardly two miles of the ocean were skimmed over 
when she was seen “blowing” in the distance to the north- 
ward, and the battle was on again. This time two harpoons 
were hurled into her body before she sank. Moreover, 
this time she could not sink low enough to submerge all 
the buoys which she was pulling after her. Again and 
again she came to the surface, and each time she was more 
deadly dealt with. Finally her apparently lifeless body 
floated on the choppy waves. 


I forgot the wires down my 





J. perene: pushed up to her and the crew began to cut her 
with knife thrusts. One Indian, more bold than the rest, 
got onto her back and thrust his butcher-knife in deep, 
when lo! the beast sprang to life as if by magic and before 
he could get off of her she was coursing through the water 
at a twenty-mile pace. Automatically grabbing a buoy rope 
he held on, and consequently got an unsolicited ride. Luckily 
the beast was too weak to dive, and as a result kept on the 
surface till its strength passed. As we later approached its 
lifeless body after over a mile chase we found our hero 
dancing backward and forward on the huge carcass. 
(Continued on page 54) 
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HEYENNE, capital of Wyoming, has a history 
unique, thrilling and fascinating, but which can 
never be fully written. There was a time when 
Wyoming was a howling wilderness and Cheyenne 
the wickedest town of the Northwest, and unashamed of 
the title “Hell on Wheels.” In 1869, for instance, Cheyenne 
contained a peculiar conglomerate mass of humanity, made 
up of all classes, creeds and conditions, without social 
order or semblance of law, except that every man was a 
law unto himself. Every type of character was repre- 
sented, including good, bad and indifferent, from a tinhorn 
gambler to a bishop of the cloth. There were honest men 
and horse thieves, men of highest integrity and men of 
lowest forms of depravity. Here, too, were found such 
famous hunters and scouts as “Wild Bill,” “Texas Jack,” 
“Broncho Sam,” “Cherokee Bob,” “Buckskin Harry” and 
a score of others of lesser note. These mighty Nimrods 
were in a class by themselves; but now they have 
all passed over the “Great Divide” and there 
will never be any others to take the place they 
occupied in the development of the Great West. 
Not the least of these famous old scouts was 
Col. William F. Cody, known to the world as 
Buffalo Bill. It was my good fortune to be 
closely associated with Colonel Cody in the old 
days, and many an adventure did we have to- 
gether. Now at the age of 70 I can recall many 
of them vividly, but one among them stands out 
far above the rest. It was my first encounter 
with a grizzly bear, and in it Cody had a promi- 
nent part. 


MONG the arrivals in the Cheyenne of early 
days were two men of widely different 
character and purpose, though both were fond of 
sport and possessed with a desire to hunt big game. One 
was a young English gentleman, introducing himself as a 
son of Lord Dalton, who proved to be such a congenial 
companion that no investigation of his pedigree was ever 
made. He came to Cheyenne with the avowed purpose of 
shooting some of North America’s big game and was 
armed with a Jamison single-shot elephant gun. 

The other newcomer was a young man named Redford, 
who was threatened with a serious nervous breakdown. 
The doctor had given him some good advice concerning 
his health. It amounted to this: “Get yourself a good 
camping outfit, a good companion or two, go live in the 
mountains for a few weeks and you will be a well man.” 

Young Redford determined to follow the doctor’s direc- 
tions and cast about for some congenial companions for a 
month’s outing. He came into contact with the English- 
man, Dalton, and they finally agreed to make a journey 
over into the mountains of northern Colorado, where big 
game would certainly be found in abundance. But such a 
venture would require the services of an experienced 
hunter and guide. It was at this point that I made the 
acquaintance of the two men and was invited to join the 
party. The invitation was accepted upon the condition that 
Buffalo Bill should be included in the capacity of guide. 
This was agreed to and the party was soon complete. 
--*'Two fine big mules were secured and a strong spring 
wagon. This was carefully packed, with an ample supply 
of provisions, a ten-foot tent, four Winchester rifles, two 
shotguns, four six-shooter Colts and four pairs of heavy 
blankets, and the party was ready to hit the trail. 


UR objective was Ute Park, a fine big valley between 

tall mountain ranges and supposed to be the exclusive 
hunting ground of the Ute Indians. These Indians were 
very jealous of any intruders, but Cody assured us that he 
knew their chief, old Ouray, and it would be ail right. 
A number of old pioneers ridiculed the idea of our attempt- 
ing to make the trip in a wagon, as no wheeled vehicle had 
ever gone into this park, and our only roadway would be 
the old Indian trail. Again Cody assured us it was all 
right, as he knew of trails which we could follow without 
much difficulty. Two routes were open to us—one by way 
of the Boulder Canyon, and a much shorter one by way of 
Fort Collins, up the Big Thompson River and across the 
mountain range by way of the Berthond Pass—over 10,000 
feet above sea level. The latter route was chosen. 

There was then no road direct to Fort Collins and we 
traveled sixty miles southwest, steering by compass over 
the open plains, making the journey in less than two days. 
We saw hundreds of antelope, but shot only two for our 
larder. We saw also many small bands of buffaloes, but 
without hunting ponies we could not approach them. 

At Fort Collins we were urgently advised against going 
into Ute Park, as two prospectors had reported that the 
Utes were trying to drive out a band of Arapahoe Indians 
that was hunting in the park. But, after considering the 
matter, we decided to go on and take our chances. Three 
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days later 3 LT ~«6we had reason 
to think » we had made 
a seri- ous mistake. 
After | a” numberless dif- 
ficulties ; ee) we had = suc- 
ceeded in getting over 
the Ber- thond Pass, 
north- west of Long’s 
Peak, and a late one after- 
noon were - making all haste 
to get down where we 
could find Pad ' 
|} Ouray could 
i talk a little Eng- 
lish and Cody a 
little Ute 





water and 
forage and 


make camp _ before the 


fast ap- proaching 
nightshould overtake us. 

Suddenly, and with- 
out warn- ing, one of 


ing snow- 
which fre- 
cur in these 
tudes swept 


those blind- 
storms 
quently oc- 
high alti- 


down upon us and, 
with it, the darkness of 
night. We lost the trail 
and further progress 
was impos- sible. Mak- 


shelter of 
a scanty 


ing a lean to 
the tent and 


supper of cold bis- 
cuits and canned 
peaches, we turned in 
for a cheer- 7 less night. 
With the first streak 
of dawn, Cody found 


the trail and, with- 
out waiting @ , for break- 
fast, we at proceeded. 


We had gone but a 
mile or two when the trail passed between two small buttes 
and we saw the open country and a beautiful valley before 
us. We were congratulating ourselves upon our good for- 
tune when a shrill war whoop rang out upon the morning 
air and, from behind one of the buttes we had passed, a 
score of Indians could be seen running for their ponies and 
preparing to give chase to our outfit. Buffalo Bill put the 
mules at full speed and we dashed wildly through sage 
brush and over broken ground, threatened every moment 
with an upset. Cody had noted that less than a mile ahead 
of us there was a point where two streams came together 
and where we could find protection behind the banks; it 
was for this shelter he was driving madly, hoping to reach 
it before the Indians could overtake and cut us off. It was 
a close call. Ten or a dozen Indians got within long-range 
distance, sending arrows all about us; two of them carried 
old Springfield rifles, from which, however, only two shots 
were fired. Redford and I were in the rear seat and turned 
facing the Indians with Winchesters ready for instant use, 
but Cody had cautioned us not to fire unless we were pre- 
vented from reaching shelter, as our chances of being al- 
lowed to escape would be better if the Indians were made to 
understand that though we were well armed and prepared 
to fight, we had no desire to do so except in self-defense. 


E reached the point where the two streams converged 
at a full gallop, the mules plunged down a rapidly 
sloping bank, perhaps seven or eight feet high, our wagon 
was upset and all of us were thrown out upon a sand bar. 
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uffalo Hunting with Buffalo Bill 


Madly we scrambled to our feet and jumped to the pro- 
tection of the bank. In another moment our rifles were 
pointed over this natural fortification and we were in a 
position to cause heavy damage to the foe with little dan- 
ger to ourselves. 

The Indians realized that we were now ready for them 
and began riding in a semi-circle formation at a distance 
of about a hundred yards, evidently waiting for the arrival 
of those members of the band who had not been able to 
catch their ponies quickly. Among them Cody recognized 
their chief, old Ouray, and, telling us to keep Ouray ‘“‘cov- 
ered” with our rifles, Cody waved his handkerchief, jumped 
up to the top of the bank and deliberately walked out in 
front of the line of Indians as coolly as if he were on the 
streets of Cheyenne. Ouray immediately dismounted from 
his pony to meet Cody. Ouray could talk a little English and 
Cody a little of the Ute lingo, and both could use the sign 
language. They had quite a pow-wow, in which Ouray 
demanded that we leave their hunting ground at once; this 
Cody refused to do. After a long talk they came to an 
agreement and we promised to go over into the range be- 
yond Grand River and that we would leave the park before 
the end of the next moon. 


ERE was a veritable hunter’s Paradise; the parks 
sheltered thousands of deer, antelope and small game; 
the rugged mountain sides and unbroken forests 
were everywhere marked by the trail of the 
lordly elk, while far up, near timber line, the big 
horn and mountain goat found a home. The pres- 
ence of bears—black, cinnamon and grizzly— 
was everywhere in evidence. 

For more than three weeks our party revelled in hunt- 
ing. We had succeeded in killing about every variety of 
game except one, and that was the grizzly bear—‘“Old 
Ephraim,” king of all Rocky Mountain big game. We had 
repeatedly tried baiting him with the carcass of a deer or 
elk, but each time the wolves or coyotes had taken the bait 
before Ephraim arrived or else he was satisfied with a 
diet of grubs and berries—at any rate, we had failed to 
get a shot at him. 

And now it came time for us to break camp and start 
on our return trip. Our English friend, Dalton, was espe- 
cially disappointed ; it had been his chief ambition to secure 
the pelt of a grizzly for his collection of specimens. He 
pleaded earnestly for further opportunity to gratify his 
desire, but our supply of provisions was almost exhausted 
and we were obliged to get back to civilization without 
more delay. However, as a compromise, we agreed 
to devote one more day to a united effort to find a 
grizzly. 

There was a rugged, heavily wooded mountain about 
five miles north of our camp where we had observed 
signs of bears and it was decided that- our party should 
spread out along the mountain side about two or three 
hundred yards apart and go forward until the end of the 
ridge was reached. 

We also agreed that no shot should be fired at anything 
smaller than a bear and that a shot would signal all hands 
to the point of attack. To Dalton was given the highest 
line, along the ledges of rock forming the crest of the 
mountain and the most likely place to find the game sought. 
I was assigned to the second line, Buffalo Bill to the third, 
and young Redford took the fourth and lowest line of 
march. When each man had reached position Cody sounded 
a whistle and the procession moved slowly and cautiously 
forward. : 

Two hours passed without a sign of game. About noon 
I reached a small swale of quaking aspen trees through 
which flowed a little rivulet of clear cold water, where I 
decided to eat my lunch. I had just finished my repast 
when the roar of the Englishman’s big elephant gun rang 
out directly above me on the mountain. I grabbed up my 
Winchester and started up the hill on the run, but hardly 
had I gone fifty paces before a threshing in the under- 
brush of the swale indicated the approach of some animal, - 
evidently in great haste. As I threw my rifle into posi- 
tion and made ready for quick action the bushes parted 
and Dalton dashed down the mountain, without hat 
or gun. 

“What is it, Dalton?” I cried, trying to stop him. “It’s 
a bear! It’s a bear! He’s after me!” yelled Dalton, as 
he flew on down the mountain at top speed. This upset 
my composure for a moment and I might have followed 
the example of Dalton, when another tumult in the under- 
brush warned me that the bear was coming fast. In an- 
other moment he appeared in a little open space in the 
glade—an enormous silvertip grizzly. 

I knew enough of the wonderful vitality of bears to 
realize that my .45-caliber Winchester could be effec- 
tive only by a shot in the brain and, although the bear was 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Live Pages in 


ROBABLY there are no boys in Washington 
quite so happy as those who spend their time 
at the Capitol. These boys have an aristo- 
cratic “job” of which they are justly proud. 
They are the sixty-nine Pages who wait on Senators 
and Congressmen, delivering messages, running er- 
rands, presenting the cards of guests, tending tele- 
phones and otherwise assisting in affairs of state. 

Incidentally they learn a great deal about political 
questions, parliamentary law and how our laws are 
made. They know the most prominent men of the 
country and even some from foreign countries. In- 
deed, broadened by the atmosphere of important 
national events and dignified by as- 
sociation with those to whom they 
must always show the greatest re- 
spect, many a Page has gone out with 
high ambition to achieve something 
worth while in the world. 

And what is of great consequence 
to their families, the $2.50 per day 
with bonus which the Pages receive 
adds a monthly income of $97.50 to the 
household purse as long as Congress 
is in session. Most of these boys 
have widowed mothers’ or 
families that need the money 
they earn. 

“What do you do with all 
your money?” a group of small 
Pages was asked. 

Almost as one they responded, 
“T give all mine to my mother.” 
Then one boy added, “Some of 
the boys bank theirs. They are 
going to college by and by.” 

The twenty-two Senate Pages 
are exempt from compulsory 
education, but they are en- 
couraged to continue their 
studies either by attending night 
school or being privately tu- 
tored. Pages in the House of 
Representatives, who number 
forty-seven, are required to 
study. 

Most of the boys are expected 
to be at the Capitol by nine 
o'clock in the morning. Usually 
the Senate and House sessions 
begin at noon. From the time 
the boys arrive until then they 
are making preparations for the 





Above is Harry Gen- 
try of California, 
who has the duty of 
Seeing that Vice- 
President Coolidge 
always has his gavel 
handy when the Sen- 
ate is in session. Be- 
low is Richard Riedel. 
of Pennsylvania, who 
knows all of the press 
representatives who 
ever call at the Sen- 
ate. He carries their 
cards to the Senators 
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Political Affairs 


older boys who have had considerable experience. 
Pages in the House have quite a different time. 
Instead of sitting at the front, they sit on benches at 
the rear, behind a silk curtain extending quite around 
the room, hiding them from the last row of seats. 
Just as in the Senate, the Republican Congress- 
men and Pages occupy one side of the room, 
the Democratic the other. 
Congressmen occupy large, leather- 
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Every year the 
pages of the 
Senate and the 
House of Rep- 





keepers until the official door-keepers arrive. Some 
serve at the telephones about the building. Others fill 


resentatives 


fight it out for the baseball championship. A Senator usually 
acts as umpire. 


ink wells and sand bottles on Senators’ desks, or place 
there copies of the Congressional Record and bills that 
were printed the previous night, and arrange stationery. 


In the central picture appear the tallest and shortest pages, 
Thomas Bond of Florida and John Sullivan of Kentucky. 
At the top the boys are receiving instructions from the 





In the House of Representatives the pamphlets are laid 
beneath the chairs, for Congressmen have no desks. 


“bosses,” who are Richard Field, in charge of the Republican 
pages and, Edwin A. Halsey, in charge of the Democratic 


pages. 


HE gavels must be laid out in readiness for the 

presiding officers. Cloakrooms have to be put in 
order with brushes and other equipment in place. The 
duties of the Pages end soon after the closing of the 
day’s session, which is ordinarily about five o’clock in the 
afternoon. They bring lunches from home, or if they 
prefer to buy lunch, there are restaurants in the building. 

Occasionally there is a long debate that lasts far into 
the night. Two of the Senate Pages recall a filibuster that 
happened since they were in service. 

“It began at ten o’clock in the morning,” they tell us, 
“and it lasted all that night and until noon the next day. 
They furnished us our dinners that night. The House 
doesn’t do that for their Pages.” 

“Did you have to stay through the night?” we ques- 
tioned. 

“Some of us did. They let the smaller Pages go home 
finally, and the rest of us took turns sleeping in the cloak- 
rooms. And at midnight we had another lunch of sand- 
wiches and hot coffee.” 

A Page in the Senate is very conspicuous. He sits with 
about a dozen of his companions in a row around the 
rostrum, directly at the feet of Vice President Coolidge, 
who is President of the Senate. Democratic Pages sit at 
the President’s right and Republicans at his left, for the 
Democratic and Repubiican Senators are divided in the 
same way, and a Page serves the party of the Senator who 
nominated him. ; 

Suddenly he sees a Senator clap his hands, an ancient 
and time-honored custom, or snap his fingers, or give 
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some other signal. He dashes lightly and softly betweer 
the mahogany desks to that Senator’s side to learn what 
is wanted, and then away to do the errand. Occasionally 
even Mr. Coolidge claps his hands, and instantly a boy is 
beside him. ; 

When an interesting debate is going on, it is very lively, 
for all the Senators are apt to be in their places and the 
boys are kept on the jump waiting on them. But some- 
times there is a discussion that few care to hear. Then 
most of the members stay outside somewhere, and the 
boys have little to do but sit and wish time away. 

“We like it best when the good orators like Reed, or 
Borah, or Johnson speak. It is fun to hear good debates,” 
remarked one Page. 

We wonder as we watch these serious-faced boys if 
anything ever upsets them. 

“Something funny happened once,” a dignified Page re- 
lated, chuckling. “It was when Ted (that wasn’t his 
name) was rushing up the center aisle on an errand. He 
stumbled and fell full length on the floor. It shook the 
whole house. Everything stopped. The Senators stood 
up. Everybody in the galleries stood up too, to see what 
had happened. Ted felt terribly cheap.” 


"THE Pages who are not on the rostrum are detailed to 
man telephones, or to attend on the Press (which means 
they carry in cards of reporters who desire to interview 
Senators), or to present cards of visitors who come to the 
Capitol to see Senator friends. These are usually the 


upholstered mahogany chairs - placed 
close to each other in long, curving 
‘rows. When a Congressman wants a 
Page, he presses a button by his chair. 
This sounds a buzzer at the desk 
where the Pages are sitting at 
his side of the room. 

On. the desk is an ancient 


John A. “annunciator,” a glass-cov- 
Palmer ered case set up on a slant 
of North like an open book. It is 
ahem filled’ with transparent acid 
—e and rows of tiny numbered 
the toast- : 

waneber at platinum buttons that look 
a “page” like thumb tacks, one for 


each Congressman. 

The pressure on the but- 
ton, besides sounding the 
buzzer, releases the button 
bearing that man’s number, 
and a procession of little 
bubbles floats to the top of 
the acid, so that the Page 
knows who is signalling 
and instantly answers the 
call. Then he comes back 
and tells his “Chief,” who 
is Alvin B. Reichert of 
Wisconsin if he is a Demo- 
crat and John W. McCabe 
of Indiana if he is a Re- 
publican. 

The “Chief” records the 
call and the errand on a 
blank provided for the 
purpose so that any case of 
error may be traced and 
rectified. 

House and Senate Pages 
have similar errands, de- 
livering messages or packages all over the building or even 
to the Senate and House office buildings across the street. 
They can go to the Senate offices in tiny one-rail cars 
that travel by an underground tunnel, and a tunnel also 
leads to the House offices. 

The Pages have come from many states in the Union 
and received their appointment through classified patron- 
age. Those in the Senate were recommended by a Senator, 
but formally appointed by the Sergeant-at-Arms, and may 
serve for two terms, a period of four years. They must 
be between twelve and sixteen years of age, have no bad 
habits and not use bad language, and must be keen and 
bright and alert. 


dinner 










Andrew Bergeson of 

Minnesota and Thomas 

Cobb King of Alabama, 
“switchboard” pages 


N° uniform is required, but most of the boys wear blue 
~ %‘ suits. In summer they are allowed to wear Palm 
Beach suits and white shirts and sneakers. It is against 
the rules to smoke, and while on duty they do not eat 
candy or chew gum. 

No one lectures the new Pages as to their duties, al- 
though their two “bosses,” Richard F. Field on the Re- 
publican side and Edwin A. Halsey on the Democratic, 
are always ready to help them. A new Page learns his 
way about the Capitol from older Pages. When the ses- 
sion begins, he takes his seat on the rostrum and watches 
the rest answer calls until he is sure he knows what to do. 
Then he hops at a summons just like the others. 

House Pages receive their appointments from Congress- 
men friends and are chosen to serve for the term of the 
particular Representative who selected them. 

Life is not all strenuous for Pages. They have their 
baseball, football and soccer teams. Sometimes there are 
spare moments in the day when they play chess or pre- 
pare lessons. Occasionally when the Senate chamber is 
vacant the Senate Pages “play school” and hold a mock 
session themselves with all the solemnity and adherence 
to parliamentary procedure that is practiced by their elders. 
They elect a president who has a knack with the gavel 
and take off the peculiarities of the real Senators with 
true oratorical mimicry. 

The first and favorite bill always introduced is some- 
what after this style: “Be it enacted by the Senate and 

(Continued on page 48) 
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“Git ye hands up, 
Black!” 


E was in the pool a little too 

long, this red-haired and 

relativeless, fourteen-year- 

old wanderer of the Smok- 
ies. Not that the chill of the dashing 
mountain stream would hurt him, for 
he was used to it—he’d always had 
the mania of a duck for going in 
swimming; the difficulty was that a 
thin cow and two razor-backed hogs 
had yielded to the everlasting gnaw- 
ing of their equatorial regions and de- 
voured his clothes while he tarried here on his way from 
the Pistol Creek logging outfit to the logging outfit on 
Purgatory Fork. 

“I hope the spooks gits ye afore night!” he cried hotly, 
and he began to throw stones at the marauders. 

His temper was as fiery as his hair. “Blazehead” was 
an apt nickname for him; he had no real name that he 
remembered. From Upper Bad Axe to the Big Pigeon 
the timberjacks knew him, though not always as Blaze- 
head; the little drifter’s red hair had given him sundry 
other nicknames. 

Blazehead, careful lest he scratch his unclothed body 
in the undergrowth, began to pick his way up the bank of 
the creek. 

Soon there appeared before his quick blue eyes a small 
cabin in a small clearing, with young corn and vegetables 
growing around it. He reconnoitered, hid himself behind 
a friendly hemlock, and hallooed shrilly. A toil-bent hill- 
woman ambled out, shading her eyes from the afternoon 
sun with her hand. Stutteringly—womankind was all on 
earth that Blazehead feared—he gave a brief recital of 
his troubles. The woman laughed, went into the cabin, 
and came back with something in her hands. She laughed 
again as she walked toward the sheltering hemlock. 

“Hold on—” Blazehead cried nervously—“don’t come 

nary step furder! I—I’m neck-ed! Throw it!” 
_ The garment fell a few yards short. The boy’s eyes 
became like diminutive saucers; the garment was a small 
girl’s calico dress! It had been patched until it resembled 
a Joseph’s coat. 

“All I got,” the donor explained. 
all gyurls.” 


“My young ’uns is 


HE turned toward the cabin. Blazehead went off into a 

frenzy of temper. A girl’s dress! As compared to 
this high-tempered lad, the proverbial wet hen was only 
mildly provoked. 

But he had to admit that, though it was worse than 
death, it was yet better than going on to Purgatory Fork 
attired in nothing whatever. He crept to the thing, crept 
back to cover, put it on. It buttoned down the back, and 
he negotiated those fastenings with some difficulty. Then 
he set out up the creek once more. 

The camp at Purgatory Fork was a good deal like 
other Southern mountain timber camps. There was a 
big and rough boarding-house of two stories, a smaller 
and rougher building that housed the commissary, and a 
machinery-repair shop, in the center of a clearing of an 


acre or so. This being Saturday afternoon and 
a half-holiday, the clearing was alive with timber- 
jacks who boxed and wrestled for the huge fun 
of it—stalwart, bronzed men in high-laced boots 
and corduroys, blue flannel shirts and broad- 
rimmed gray felt hats. 

Blazehead, whatever else his faults, never dal- 
lied. He took the bull by the horns, as the saying 
is; he stepped from the woods, and shouted a 
greeting that was more than half defiance: 

“Hi, you fellers!” 

They stopped their horseplay. They stared; 
their jaws dropped at the spectacle; a moment, 
and they ,were making the mountainsides ring 
with basso laughter. A number of them had 
known him in other camps. 

“Turkey Red!” said a logger from Big Pigeon. 

“Ef it ain’t Little Firetop!” grinned a fellow 
from Crooked Fork. “Hi, Little Firetop! 
Where'd ye git the evenin’ gown?” 

“None of yer business!” retorted Blazehead. 

“Haw, haw, haw!” bellowed the Purgatory Fork crew. 
It was the very richest ever, the red-haired boy in the 
brightly-colored dress. “Haw, haw, haw!” 

A big logger named Black Sayler, the outfit’s inevitable 
bully, strode up to the lad and began to ridicule him. 


LAZEHEAD caught Black Sayler’s hand and put his 

teeth into it. Sayler sent Blazehead spinning with a 
brutal blow. A tall and strapping figure in a faded brown 
uniform, a sunburned young man who wore a D. S. medal 
and a sergeant’s sleeve-insignia and a markmanship badge, 
seemed to materialize as though from the ground at their 
feet or the sky above—he drove a fist as hard as iron to 
the point of Black Sayler’s jaw, and the bully went 
down like a felled ox! 

Silence fell; thick, heavy, electric silence. The watching 
loggers gasped, their smiles frozen in their amazement. 
The outfit’s superintendent stood at his office window and 
stared. The commissary clerk and a young woman cus- 
tomer came to the store doorway and stood there like 
a pair of graven images. The unbelievable had hap- 
pened. 

Sayler got lamely to his feet, one hand on his aching 
jaw, and the shadow of a hate that he had got at his 
mother’s breast was in his eyes. He glowered at the new- 
comer, the tall young man in faded brown, and ground his 
teeth in a helpless rage. Blazehead stepped to the cham- 
pion, to him unknown, and stood beside him. 

“Hit him ag’in, pardner!” Blazehead urged. 

Nobody paid any attention to the calico-clad boy now. 
The comedy had passed for the drama, perhaps the 
tragedy. 

“Y’understand, I didn’t know this boy, Black,” quietly 
said Rame Pattison, the ex-soldier. “I’d ha’ took up fo’ 
any other boy jest the same ef I’d ha’ seed a lowdown 
boche treat him that-away.” 

Sayler’s eyes became darker with the old, old 
hatred. Pattison went on calmly, in the hill 
drawl that the Army had not succeeded in taking 
from him: 

“We might as well have a understandin’ right 
here and now, Black. You passed out news 
that I was afeard to come back here, didn’t 
ye? You told people I left here because I was 
afeard o’ you and the rest o’ the Saylers, didn’t 
ye? But I went to fight, and I did fight, whilst 
you dodged the draft. Though I ain’t got any 
folks left in this section now, this is my home 
country, and I like it, and here I'll stay. And 
ef you want to git along with me, you jest let 
me alone. I won’t bother you, and you shore 
must let me alone. Ef you don’t——” 

He shrugged his shoulders like a Spaniard 
and turned toward the superintendent’s office. 
Blazehead followed his champion, pausing only 
to make as hideous a grimace as he could pos- 
sibly make at Blackburn Sayler. 

A feminine voice from the commissary door- 
way arrested Pattison’s long strides: 

“Hello—Rame!” In it were both gladness 
and regret. 

Pattison halted. 

“Hello—” came from Rame Pattison, and 
there was something smothery about it. He put 
out the bruised right hand that had sent Black 
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Sayler to the ground. “You're a-lookin’ pow’ ful 
well, Angie—Angelina,” he told her awkwardly. 

Their manner of beholding each other, to 
Blazehead, was decidedly odd. Pattison seemed 
suddenly a little more bronzed, and the girl’s 
cheeks appeared a little more to pink all at 
once, Blazehead thought. He watched with wide-eyed in- 
terest. 

Angelina eyed Pattison’s bruised hand as she dropped it. 
Pattison immediately hid it. 

“Ef you seed,” he muttered deprecatingly, “I—I apolo- 
gize.” 

“I saw it, but you don’t haf to apologize,” the girl 
smiled, her eyes like a pair of brown jewels. “And I 
heared what you said to Black. You're sartain to have 
trouble in bunches, Rame, ef you stay here. Them 
Saylers killed off a lot o’ yore people, and they won’t be 
satisfied until you’re out o’ the way, too. Mebbe you'd 
better ha’ stayed in the Army, Rame.” 





PATTISON frowned and turned his gaze upon the boy 
at his side; doubtless he meant to say something that 
he didn’t want the little wanderer to overhear. Blazehead 
grinned ingratiatingly, took his hand, looked up at him 
with idolatrous eyes. 

“What’s your name, son?” 

“Me?” the lad’s grin widened. 
Firetop, Blazehead—that’s me. 
reckon.” 

“Blazehead,” Pattison repeated. “That’s a heap the most 
interestin’ !”’ 

Angelina laughed, and so did the ex-sergeant. Ange- 
lina was at the point of making inquiries concerning the 
Joseph’s-coat calico dress, when she saw that the three of 
them were a center of attraction; she reddened a trifle, 
half whispered a good-by to Pattison and went off home- 
ward. ; 

“Where'd ye git that one-piece suit o’ clothes, Blaze- 
head?” Pattison asked, when Angelina Haley had gone. 

Blazehead told the entire story in a few words. Pattison 
escorted the boy into the commissary, and bought new 
clothing for him—and he owned Blazehead just as though 
Blazehead were a dog. 

This done, the two went to the superintendent's office, 
which was in a downstairs corner of the boarding-house, 
and Pattison asked for a gang-boss job for himself and a 
kitchen-boy job for his companion. He promised excep- 
tional work. 

“Nothin’ doin’ at all,” growled Superintendent Jep 
Elcaney, a lanky and middle-aged mountaineer with a rest- 
less eye. 

The returned woodsman arched his brows perplexedly. 
Never before had he been refused a logger’s job. He 
was a star logger, and he knew it. 

“What kin,” said he finally, “are you to Black Say- 
ler ?” 

“Fust cousin,” Jep Elcaney answered as though he were 
proud of it. 

“T see,” Pattison smiled grimly. And with that he and 
Blazehead walked out. 

Pattison stopped on the steps at the boarding-house 
porch, and the boy stopped beside him. The loggers, 
standing in silent groups here and there in the clearing, 
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watched them speculatively. Pattison, his face ashen and 
his jaw set, folded his arms and began to stare hard at 
nothing. He was bitter. He had left a good job to give 
battle across the seas for the flag his father had fought 
for, and this was the result; he couldn’t get work in his 
home country! 

He soon put the blame where it belonged, however. Pat- 
tison wasn’t whipped, not yet. 

It occurred to him that “Unc’” John Haley, Angelina’s 
father, longtime friend of his departed parents, would feel 
somewhat insulted if he didn’t go to sée him. He started 
across the clearing, and Blazehead followed like a dog. 


NC’ JOHN HALEY, as mountainfolk go, was a 

wealthy man; he had made it in timberlands, cattle, 
and mica mines. His home was a big white house set 
among apple trees, with a white picket fence around it all 
and a huge barn to the rear of it. Back of the barn lay 
a fertile farm of fifty acres, every foot of which was kept 
working for him—and Angelina. There were only the 
two of them. 

Haley, a gaunt and gray, long-bearded old man, was 
sitting cross-iegged on the honeysuckle-covered front 
porch when Pattison and the lad arrived. He rose as the 
gate clicked and met them halfway. 

“Bigger,” said he smilingly, as he shook hands with the 
son of old “Whiteoak” Pattison. “And a little straighter. 
And, mebbe, not so wild, hey? Though ye was allus 
clean in yore wildness, I got that to say fo’ you, Ray- 
mond.” 

“The Army makes a man, or breaks him,” Pattison 
observed soberly. “It didn’t break me, Unc’ 
John, I don’t think. Unc’ John, shake hands 
with my little pardner here, whose name, 
he says, is mostly Blazehead.” 

Soon the three of them were sitting, the 
boy inordinately proud of. his new clothing, 
in roomy old-fashioned rockers behind the 
fragrant honeysuckle. Haley was less than 
five minutes in finding out that Rame Pat- 
tison had been denied work at the Purga- 
tory Fork camp and was blue over it. Then 
Unc’ John sat up straight with a twinkle in 
his shrewd old eyes. 
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Scalia t 
trailed like a dog at his heels. Elcaney, ignorant 
of the transfer, half turned in the scarred swivel- 
chair at the scarred rolltop desk, 
“I told you I didn’t have any job fo’ ye,” he 
He drove a fist hard as iron to the point of Black Sayler’s jaw sn ‘led. 
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“Raymond,” said he, “ef you had four thousand dollars 
to pay down, ye could buy that outfit and make it pay the 
rest itself. The’s at least three more year o’ that contract, 
too! I happen to know the comp’ny ain’t a-makin’ any 
money. It’s in new hands now, y’see. The owners is all 
dudes, and Jep Elcaney shore has got the wool pulled clean 
over their eyes.” 

Pattison’s gaze narrowed. “I ain’t got anything much 
but the old home place. It—it’d make me a good, hard 
fight, Unc’ John, what with them Saylers allus a-buckin’ 
me.” ‘ “ 

Haley laughed. “The old place is wo’th four thousand, 
all right. As fo’ a good, hard fight, ain’t you jest been in 
one ?” 

In spite of himself, Pattison glanced at the D. S. medal 
on his breast. 

“T’ll tell the world I have!” he said. “But the home place 
has sort o’ gone to wrack, I’ reckon—” 

“Dawg-gone it,” old Haley cut in, “it’s got poplar trees 
on it that’d bring a forchune! Lumber’s up! Why, I'll 
give ye four thousand fo’ it, this minute, and I dare ye to 
take me up!” 

Pattison rose. “You’ve bought yeself another place, Unc’ 
John,” he declared. “Now fo’ that good, hard fight, Saylers 
and all.” 

Blazehead rose, too. “Ef I'll bust Black Sayler’s head 
with a rock, will ye gi’ me the job o’ bein’ kitchen-boy ?” 


O N the following Tuesday at noon, Rame Pattison, new 
owner and superintendent of the Purgatory Fork log- 
ging operations, walked into the camp office, and Blazehead 
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Then to Elcaney Pattison broke the news. Elcaney 
refused to believe it at first, and at once demanded 
his pay when convinced. Pattison gave it to him, and the 
former. high light of the Purgatory Fork operations gath- 
ered his belongings together and left in a pretty huff. 

The loggers were just coming in for the mid-day meal. 
The new owner of the outfit met them on the porch and 
spoke to them. All but nine men, who were either Saylezs 
or kinsmen of the Saylers expressed their willingness 
to stay and seemed pleased. The nine asked for their 
money, got it forthwith and went, and their faces were dark 
with passion. Pattison believed that. the Saylers would 
make trouble, but no element « f fear was in him. 

The crew being short, runners were sent for men. Three 
days, and the crew was full; three more days, and logs 
were pouring from the woods under the capable manage- 
ment of the logging country’s best woodsman. The future 
was rose-colored to Pattison now; he wondered why he 
had never tried anything big before. Working almost day 
and night, with hands and head and heart, he became so 
enthusiastic that he forgot entirely the Saylers. 

Some time passed, and the Purgatory Fork outfit con- 
tinued to set new records. Pattison rested only on Sun- 
days, when he invariably went to visit the Haleys, but he 
never could prevail upon Blazehead to go with him. The 
red-haired boy had come to hold Pattison in a sheer light 
of worship; to him Pattison was no less than a god; but he 
was terribly afraid of all that was feminine, and if An- 
gelina Haley wasn’t feminine she wasn’t anything. 

Then Pattison had good cause to remember the Saylers. 

It hadn’t rained for nearly a month, and the woods were 

as dry as tinder; the fallen leaves curled up and 
crackled under one’s feet. One dark night, Pattison 
walked uneasily out and looked toward the zenith. 
The air, he noted hopefully, seemed stuffy. 

“Mebbe it’ll rain,” he told himself. “I’d shore be 
glad to see it. A fire’d ruin me now. Mighty nigh 
anything’d ruin me now.” 


He hadn’t been asleep an hour when the odor of 
burning leaves drifted to his nostrils and awoke him. 
He sprang up and to a window. A slim little figure 
crept out of bed after him. 

“Fire!” cried Blazehead. 





ITH the crew, they were soon in the woods to 

engage in a vain battle with the destroyer. And 
then it began to rain—a gracious, saving rain! Pat- 
tison was grateful, for to him it was the hand of 
Providence lifted against the Saylers, vandals. He 
knew it had been the Saylers, for the woods had 
been fired in a dozen different places. 

All the rest of the night, and all the next day, it 
rained steadily and hard. Purgatory Fork came up 
level with the camp clearing, a wild torrent, but it 
carried down no logs; Pattison had seen ahead that 
far. On the following night the skies cleared, but 
Purgatory Fork kept raging full up into the day. 

The crew was in the woods. Pattison began the 
repair of a logging-flat in the clearing, on a siding 
that ran only a few yards from the still swirling and 
foaming, swiftly moving creek. A little before noon 
the commissary clerk approached his employer with 
this : 

“Black Sayler and more’n half a dozen other men 
is comin’ down this bank o’ the Fork. Mebbe the’s 
trouble on foot, Rame.” 

Pattison straightened with a small pinch bar in his 
hand. Over the clerk’s shoulder he caught a glimpse 
of Blazehead, drowsing in the sunlight on the board- 
ing-house porch. 

“All right, Danny. Go back to the commissary ; 
mebbe they’ll want to trade a little. We musn’t 
miss a cent, Danny, y’know. I'll not feel hard to- 
ward ’em, ef they’ll behave theirselves.” 

The clerk went obediently. Black Sayler and his 
crowd, three of whom were his kinsmen, reached a 
point a few rods from Pattison and halted. Pattison 
stood there with the little iron bar still in his hand, 
and eyed them sharply. Then Blackburn Sayler 
whispered a few words to the others and came on 
alone up to Rame Pattison, 

“We want to go work, Rame,” he said with a poor 
attempt at graciousness, “Ef we don’t git work here, 
we'll all haf to move off some’eres else, y’see 
sence we’ve onforchunitly got to work.” 

The reply came quickly, a trifle hotly: 

“You quit me short, and I send fo’ more men, and 
you try to burn the woods up; and now here you 
come back, a-wantin’ me to let out the men who’ve 
stuck to me and worked and take you on. You cain’t 
expect me to do it, Black, and I won’t. Ef I had 
work, you could have it, I’ll say that much; but I 
cain’t fire good men fo’ you. You'll likely try to gi’ 
me trouble, but I want to say I’ve fit afore, and 
I ain’t nary bit afeard. That’s us: 
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the Purgatory Fork Loggin’ Comp’ny, by R. A. Pattison, Pattison sat up with an effort. He was in his own bed began to break. Unc’ John Haley walked softly to a 


owner and Superintendent. Good-by.” 

He went back to the iron brace he had been prying off 
to straighten. Blackburn Sayler glanced with a wink at 
his waiting crowd and followed; he bent over to utter 
unspeakable malediction upon every Pattison on earth, 
living or dead. 

And world and sky became crimson for Rame Pat- 
tison. He shot upright with a hoarse cry of anger; he 
sent on an uppercut that caught Black Sayler a razing blow 
on the side of the face, and drew a howl of pain. Like a 
flash, his long knife, open and ready, fell from Sayler’s 
sleeve to his hand. Pattison saw it and drove a terrific 
left hook to the villainous jaw. Sayler recovered quickly, 
slashed at his adversary with the knife and barely missed. 

“You rotten coward!” growled Pattison. 

Again Sayler drove with the keen blade for the Pur- 
gatory Fork superintendent, and again he received a 
jarring left hook; this one made him decidedly groggy. 
He reeled, slashing blindly with the knife. Pattison side- 
stepped easily. Sayler steadied himself for another des- 
perate lunge; he made it; Pattison moved quickly, and 
Black Sayler stumbled and pitched headlong into the 
raging creek! The seething current whisked him away 
as though he had been a straw. 

He was too weak to swim, even if he had known how. 
His associates stood, open-mouthed and staring, where he 
had left them. Rame Pattison saw that he himself would 
have to save Black Sayler if he were saved—he crowded 
the deliberation of hours into a few seconds—above the 
rushing waters, fast growing smaller in the distance, he 
had glimpses now and then of the agonized face of his 
enemy—he forgot the old hate, ran like a buck deer down 
the bank, and dove toward Blackburn Sayler. 

But he dove too deep. His head struck a submerged and 
jagged rock, and a blackness closed over him. 

IMLY 


D later : 


“Danny, you b-b-better not let him die!” 

Followed the voice of the commissary clerk: “I'll do 
all I can fo’ him, Blaze. There—look, Blaze—how you 
feelin’, Super?” 


The Gentle 


N southeastern Maine the only hawk I have found 
breeding at all commonly is the broad-winged hawk, 
Buteo platypterus platypterus. He is one of the gentlest 
of the hawk family, often sitting on the top of a dead 

stub and watching for prey for hours at a time. Now, 
everyone knows that a hawk, whether he deserves it or not, 
has a bad reputation, particularly with farmers. Do they 
stop to inquire: “Are all hawks destructive of birds and 
poultry? What is the name of this hawk? Is this hawk 
an injurious hawk?” 

Not at all. They cry out: “There is another of those 
troublesome hawks after the chickens. Paul, get your gun 
quick and shoot him!” 

The broad-winged hawk, floating over field and forest 
with his fan-like, banded tail and thrilling, wild whistle— 
“Tee-wheat!”—is very beautiful and inspiring. A glimpse 
of a pair make me happy for a whole morning. But these 
birds are growirig more rare constantly because they are 
still being exterminated for chicken hawks. 

I determined, if possible, to find the aerie of the birds I 
saw and discover upon what they fed. If they were un- 
principled thieves I would acknowledge the fact, but if 
they were gentle, useful birds I intended to publish the 
truth and thus to do my bit toward preserv- 


he heard Blazehead’s sobbing voice, - hours 


in the downstairs of the boarding-house and stripped to his 
underclothing, which was still somewhat wet. Things 
were strangely indistinct. The faces of the two who stood 
near him, and the faces of half a dozen of his men who 
stood on the other side of the room, looked old and some- 
how grotesque. He put a hand to his head and felt a 
bandage there; the strong odor of turpentine was in his 
nostrils, but he failed to recognize it. 

“We’ve sent a engine to Johnsville fo’ a doctor,’ Danny 
said. “Me and Blaze, we got you out o’ the creek. You 
had div clost, but in another minute the current would ha’ 
had ye, Super.” 

Pattison struggled with his memory. 
he mumbled. 

“Aw, fo’git about Black Sayler,” frowned Blazehead. 

Pattison looked at the boy with an odd little smile. 

“Pore Blazehead,” he said commiseratingly. Then he lay 
back down:and was unconscious again. 

Soon he began to mutter the name of Angie, Angelina. 
It wasn’t long until she came, with her father, and shortly 
after that the geared locomotive came sputtering up from 
the lowland with a doctor aboard. 

“It must be that he’s got brain fever,” the doctor said 
in an undertone to Angelina. He began to dress the 
wound. 

The girl turned to the old practitioner with wide eyes 
and a pale face, and he knew. 

“You save him,” she said in tense whisper. 
him.” 

All that night Rame Pattison lay in a delirious stupor. 
More than once he called the name of Angie, Angelina, 
who hardly left his bedside. When the wee hours of the 
morning drew on, Blazehead rose before the doctor, his 
red hair fairly glowing in the lamplight. 

“Will he die?” Blazehead demanded. ‘I got to know!” 

There was no answer. Pattison suddenly opened his 
eyes. 

“Come here, Blazehead,” he said quite distinctly. The 
boy tiptoed hastily to him, and he went on: “What ’come 
o’ Black?” 

“Fo’git it,” said the boy. 

Pattison closed his eyes, as though wearily. 


Desperado 


ously and calling when I approached their retreat. It was 
the middle of May before I surprised a hawk in the aerie. 

The thirtieth day of May I inspected the contents of the 
nest for the first time. The hawk was incubating two in- 
conspicuous eggs, deep cream in color, spotted and blotched 
with grayish brown, cinnamon and lavender, and heavily 
marked on the crown with fuscous. 

The aerie consisted at this stage of bleached poplar, fir 
and pine twigs varying in diameter from one-half to one- 
eighth of an inch, and 
had a lining of chips of 
weathered fir { bark and 
scales of spruce bark. 
The struc- ture filled in 
the vertical fork of the 
birch, form- ing a plat- 
form with a very slight 
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depression in the center 
for the eggs. Two beauti- 
ful feathers of the hawk 

















ing a striking and useful feature of our sum- 
mer landscape. 


O*E morning in May, in a small, swampy 
cut-off grown up to “sprout growth” 
and surrounded on all sides by a more or 
less open, evergreen woods, I heard an un- 
canny, wild cry. It proved to be nothing 
less than one of the calls of a pair of broad- 
winged hawks that were building in a gnarled 
yellow birch on the edge of the wood. The 
tree was isolated from firm land on three 
sides by boiling springs. In the crotch of 
the birch, about three feet above the swamp, 
was a mass of building stuffs. The structure 
looked so dilapidated, rickety and unfinished 
that I was not sure but what it was a last 
year’s nest. 

From one angle the aerie was visible sim- 
ply as sticks piled in the fork of the tree like a bundle of 
fagots. The next day, from the opposite side of the birch, 
there showed a slight semblance to a platform. Upon in- 
vestigation, I learned that at this time the structure was 
about completed. In fact, I never visited the abode but 
what the appearance suggested a deserted nest. The birds 
came and went in the cut-off regularly, flying about nerv- 





window of Pattison’s bedroom and stood watching the 
rose-colored fan dawn sent upward from the crest of the 
eastern mountain. A logger outside saw him, went up to 
the window and whispered: 

“Come out here, Unc’ John.” 


ALEY went out. Half a dozen men met him, and he 
saw that they bore no good news. 

“Black Sayler ain’t been found yit,” one of them told 
him. “The Saylers swears Rame hit Black with a iron bar 
and killed him, jest simply because Black ast fo’ a job.” 

“It’s a lie,” growled old Haley. 

“Course it is, Unc’ John,” said another logger in a wor- 
ried voice. “But the’ was four men seed the fight, who 
wasn’t Saylers, and they’re a-swearin’ Rame “done it with 
the pinch-bar. Don’t ye see, Unc’ John, where Rame is 
at? The clerk seed it, but he wasn’t clost enough to tell. 
The boy woke up on the po’ch jest in time to see it, but he 
wasn’t close enough to tell, neither. Rame ain’t got nary 
a witness, Unc’ John, and I know enough about trials to tell 
ye he'll haf to do some fast headwork to keep out o’ the 
penitenchy !” 

A smothered gasp came from Pattison’s window. Those 
on the outside looked, and saw Angelina, who had over- 
heard. 

“We got to find Black’s body, men,” said Unc’ John 
Haley. “It'll tell about the pinch-bar.” 

“Then,” a timberjack replied gloomily, “we can git ready 
to s’arch three creeks the length o’ ’em, the length o’ a 
dozen rivers, and the Gulf 0’ Mexico.” 

An hour passed, and another—three hours passed. Pat- 
tison had come to himself almost miraculously; the doctor 
smilingly spoke of blood clots, absorption and the like, 
and said that Pattison ought to make it with flying colors 
now. Suddenly there was a low whistle at the window, 
and a man of the crew appeared; he caught the girl’s eye 
and beckoned. Pattison turned his bandaged head and saw 
the logger. 

“Tell it, Bill,” he ordered. “You’ve got bad news.” 

It came regretfully. The menfolk of the Saylers had 
given up all hope of finding Blackburn’s body, and had gone 

(Continued on page 41) 


By C. J. Stanwood 
Illustrated With Photographs 


that had blown from the hutch I picked up, a third I took 
from the nest. 

The fifteenth day of June, twenty-seven days after I first 
flushed the incubating hawk, I was happy to find the brave, 
gentle bird, in spite of many interruptions, still patiently 
brooding warm, palpitating eggs. A week later I dis- 
covered a fine pair of dark-eyed chicks, covered with 
cream-white down, lying on the platform. The babes 
raised their heads and looked at me; they were very thin. 
The elder, a female I decided as time went on because of 
her greater size and more quiet and gentle ways, appeared 
to be quite five days old. The tips of their horn-colored 
beaks were hooked, and much darker than the rest of 
their bills. 


WHEN I visited the aerie three days later I found the 

platform covered at the back with fresh, leafy twigs 
of yellow birch, and on the front with green fir twigs. The 
preceding few days had been intensely warm. During the 
heated period the parents had covered the hot, dry sticks 
and bark with fresh foliage. Throughout the period of 
cool, damp weather that followed no green twigs were 
added to the structure, but when the heat again became 
oppressive, masses of poplar twigs and sprays 





of hemlock were heaped up in the nest until 








Photographic studies made of a pair of young 
broad-wing hawks at various stages of their de- 
velopment 


it became a bower of green; the added ma- 
terial made the habitation delightfully cool, 
much larger, and more substantial, and bet- 
ter fitted to hold and to hide the growing 
babes. As soon as the young were pretty 
well feathered, though still very thin, and 
green foliage was no longer needed to pro- 
tect their little bodies from the hot sticks 
and chips, no more fresh sprays were added 
to the nest. At the time the two chicks 
began to climb about in the birch the aerie 
measured twenty-two inches in length, 
eighteen in width, and nine and one-half 
in depth, 

I named the two chicks Brother and Sis- 
ter. By the time Sister, the larger and 
gentler hawklet, was about eight days old, 
when I called at the nest, both youngsters 
raised their heads, opened their mouths, thrust out their 
tongues and made queer noises. It gave the young hawks an 
impudent, aggressive appearance which contrasted sharply 
with the very mild expression of their eyes. 

Upon visiting the hawks later and attempting to take 
Sister from the nest to photograph her, both young hawks 
(Continued on page 37) 
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ITH the _ twelve 

mouse traps in the 

big inside pocket 

of his hunting 
coat, the young field natu- 
ralist left camp late in the 
afternon in quest of some of 
the small mammals of the 
Adirondacks. 

After he had reached a 
spot so far from camp that 
there was no danger of 
catching the animals that 
might be converted into 
pets, he began searching for 
suitable places to set the 
traps. 

Around the moss-covered 
rocks, stumps and logs, and 
by the sides and under logs 
and stumps, he found holes 
and paths or “runways,” 
made by shrews and various 
species of wood mice. In 
these “runways,” and at the 
entrances of the holes, he 
began setting the _ traps. 
They were all baited with 
rolled oats, and to mark 
their location, he twisted a 
bit of cotton on the limb of 
a bush or blade of tall grass 
nearby. 
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By J. Alden Loring 
Illustrated by George L. Wolf 


Hauling the canoe over 
the dam, Jim began pad- 
dling round the pond. The 
water had risen until it 
flowed around the ends of 
the dam. Here the beaver 
had built ovit extensions; 
narrow banks of sand and 
rubbish, which formed oval- 
shaped wings. Evidently 
this work was in the course 
of construction, for in spots 
where the wall was not thick, 
the water had _ broken 
through and in other places 
it ran over the side-walls 
and flowed over-land into 
the creek below the dam. 
This accounted for the tiny 
rivulets Jim had noticed be- 
fore reaching the dam. 

The house, in about four 
feet of water, extended six 
feet above the surface. It 
was simply a great mound 
composed of the same kind 
of material as that used in 
the construction of the dam, 
but there was a greater per- 
centage of naked sticks and 
log-chunks that had first 
been utilized for food. On 
the bottom of the pond, 
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Down by the edge of a 
marsh, but on dry ground, 
was a thicket of willows and 
tag alder, with weeds and tall grass sprinkled here and 
there. Several traps were placed at random in this thicket 
and then the boy worked over the moss-covered, boggy 
ground in the marsh. Here he found a perfect network of 
trails cut through the grass and worn an inch or so deep 
in the moss. This he knew to be the wotk of voles 
(meadow mice). At intervals, lying in the trails, were 
stems of grass the length of a match, and the “runs” led 
into holes in the moss or under the roots of bushes. In 
one place, under the overhanging roots of a shrub, he 
found a nest of fine dried grass the size of a large grape- 
fruit, with an entrance in the front. He put his traps in 
these runs in such a way that animals passing over them 
were sure to be caught. 


ETURNING to camp he climbed into his canoe and 

started out exploring. A few hundred yards to the 
west was the mouth of Brandreth Lake Outlet running 
through a wide V-shaped, brushy, moss-carpeted marsh 
covered with weeds and tall grass, typical of country at the 
mouth of most Adirondack streams that enter lakes. The 
mouth itself, also typical, ran shallow and sluggish over a 
mucky bottom where a paddle, in many places, could be 
forced its entire length. 

Along the shore, at the very mouth of the stream, 
fresh deer tracks were seen and at intervals along the 
bank, deer trails, worn deep in the moss, led to the 
water, on sandy bottom tracks could be seen where the 
animals had waded out to crop lily pad leaves. The boy’s 
heart leaped on seeing the abundance of signs; surely the 
day could not pass without his seeing at least one deer. 

Slowly he paddled on. Beaver signs became evident; 
one or two weather-beaten cut sticks, free from bark, 
then several large branches that had just been cut and 
left at the water’s edge. : 

The boy’s mind was so occupied with beaver and their 
signs, that for the time he forgot about deer. Suddenly 
his eye caught sight of a red-coated animal disappearing 
over the bank in the water across a narrow neck of land 
in a bend of the crooked stream. 

Jim hurried on around the bend. The canoe glided along 
without a sound. He had learned to paddle silently, with- 
out removing the paddle from the water. As the canoe 
swung round the point, there, standing hip deep in the 
water, its back toward him, its head submerged as it 
cropped the lily pads, was a full-grown doe. 

The boy’s heart beat fast, he trembled with admiration 
and excitement. He did not know whether, on being sur- 
prised at so short a range, she would flee or attack him. 

Every few seconds she flirted her short tail from side 
to side. Suddenly she raised her head and, as she 
munched the leaves, took several steps forward. There 
she stood, her large ears cocked forward, her short red 
summer-coat revealing every muscle, curve and outline of 
her sleek, plump, graceful form. Again her head went 
under water. A slow, strong stroke of the paddle and the 
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He discovered that it was a family of seven young American mergansers 


canoe noiselessly shortened the intervening thirty feet to 
ten feet. Just then the paddle blade, held motionless under 
water, swept over a pond lily stem and the leaf sub- 
merged with a “pop.” 

Instantly the animal’s head came up. For three short 
seconds she stood gazing ahead, then stamped a forefoot 
under water and suddenly craning her neck to one side, 
discovered the canoe. Up went her tail, every hair ex- 
tended like a fan, and, raising her fore-quarters in the air, 
she gracefully pivoted on her hind legs and, with a mighty 
leap, cleared the eight feet of water and landed on the 
bank. Without hesitation, she bounded off in leaps that 
carried her a foot above the three-foot weeds and bushes. 

Jim stood erect in the canoe and watched her cross the 
hundred yards of marsh-land and’ enter the forest. The 
last he saw, was her big white rump and “flag.” Once in 
the timber, she halted, and snorted and “whistled,” then 
starting off again, was heard crashing through the bushes. 

Jim had seen his first deer, a sight that he would never 
forget. What surprised him most, was that he had got so 
close without being heard or seen, but he afterwards dis- 
covered that, with the wind blowing from the right direc- 
tion, it was easy, in narrow crooked streams, and sometimes 
in the lakes, to silently work even closer to a deer than 
he had just done. 

The stream wound about through the marsh and gradu- 
ally narrowed at the apex of the V-shaped open country 
where it entered the timber. In several places the boy had 
to get out and haul his canoe over submerged tree trunks 
that had fallen across the stream. As he proceeded he 
noticed rivulets of water flowing over the bank into the 
stream as though the land were slightly overflowed. He 
wondered at the cause, for there had been no heavy rains of 
late and the water was too clear to be flood-water. The 
creek grew smaller and smaller and so crooked that it be- 
came difficult to negotiate the bends. 

On rounding a sharp curve the canoe reached a barrier 
of what at first appeared to be flood-trash. Landing, the 
boy mounted the obstruction and found himself standing 
on a beaver dam. The pond flooded several acres of 
brushy and timbered country, and protruding above the 
water at the far end of the pond was a beaver house. 


HE dam itself was composed of all kinds of rubbish 

gathered from the shores and bottom of the lake; sticks, 
brush, mud, sand, dead leaves, muck and stones, piled in 
a solid mass fifty feet long, effectually holding the water 
in check to a height of three feet. That some water 
seeped through the bottom was proven by the sluggish 
current at the foot of the dam. Much of the wood com- 
posing the dam had been cut by the beaver; poplar limbs 
and tree trunks in lengths from two feet to five feet, ac- 
cording to their diameter (the small ones being long, and 
the four- to six-inch logs short, to facilitate handling). 
All of this wood was originally cut for food, the bark 
having first been eaten, and the wood then used for the dam. 


fifteen feet from the house, 
was a pile of poplar sticks 
from an inch to three inches 
in thickness, cut into lengths that would average four 
feet, the bark still on. This was the remains of the 
family’s winter supply of food. The cache must have been 
much larger in late fall, or possibly other caches had been 
stored and the supply exhausted. 

Jim was strongly tempted to spend a day trying to get 
into the house and study its interior, but why destroy the 
home of such intelligent rodents, when from books he 
had learned that it consisted of one large room, with an 
entrance under water, where the beaver lived in winter 
and where the young ones were brought forth and reared 
until they were able to care for themselves. 

Night was approaching and rain threatened, so the boy 
turned back to camp, determined to make the place another 
visit and continue his investigations. During his absence 
some animal, possibly his friend the chipmunk or a red 
squirrel, had broken into a half loaf of bread that he had 
left on the table wrapped in paper. It taught him, in the 
future, to place all eatables in the grub sack before start- 
ing away. 

That evening after supper, during a light drizzle, while 
the boy sat in the tent writing up his journal under a flood 
of light cast by an acetylene bicycle lamp, a deer snorted 
from the shore of the lake to the right and he heard it 
splash through the water as it took fright. During the 
night he was awakened by a deer that was evidently in 
the trail behind the tent. 


ORNING broke clear as a bell and after breakfast 

Jim started out to look at his traps. In one of them 
set under a decaying log, was a thick-set, short-tailed ani- 
mal resembling a small meadow mouse. Its back was red 
and underparts whitish. The boy had spent much time be- 
fore leaving home, studying Merriam’s “Mammals of the 
Adirondacks,” so he at once was able to identify the 
animal as a red-backed mouse. 

The willow and tag-alder thicket by the marsh yielded 
a slender coarse-haired animal with a tapering tail longer 
than its body. It was mixed with black and yellow on the 
back which gave way to dull yellow on the sides, the under- 
parts being white. It was an extremely graceful creature 
with short front legs and long hind legs, built something 
like a kangaroo. This was a long-tailed jumping mouse. 

Out in the marsh where the trails were so thick, Jim 
caught two meadow mice. Resetting the traps, he re- 
turned to camp, and unpacked his skinning and “making- 
up” tools and outfit. 

Before skinning the specimens, he took the following 
measurements in millimeters: total length, length of tail, 
hind foot and ear, and wrote them on the back of a label, 
while on the front side he placed the common and~the 
scientific name, sex and the locality where the animals 
were captured; “West End of Forked Lake, Adirondacks, 
N. Y., July 10, 1906.” This data was also noted in a cata- 
logue and a number, corresponding to one place on the 
end of the label, was put opposite the entry. 


In addition,, 
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such remarks as “Caught in a willow and tag-alder thicket, 
sparsely overgrown with tall grass and weeds. ‘Trap 
baited with rolled oats. Altitude (U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey) 1741 ft.” were noted. 

All four of the mammals were then skinned, their skins 
filled with cotton and artificial tails built up on wires in- 
serted, after which the slit in the skins through which the 
mice had been skinned, were sewed up. They were then 
pinned down through the feet in a tray of the collecting 
chest; the forefeet extending out in front, the hind ones 
by the side of the tail. 

The skulls Were severed from the base of the neck; 
tongue, eyes and brains removed and the heavy muscles 
and flesh on the jaws taken off; care being exerted not to 
injure or break any of the delicate bones, particularly the 
arches under the eyes. Each skull was tagged with a 
number corresponding to that on the label and in the 
catalogue. 


| sjebet-gooe an hour all of the specimens had been “made 
‘Y up,” and Jim began preparing a well-earned break fast. 
After clean’ng a fish that he had kept alive by tethering it 
to a stone in the edge of the lake, he built the fire and 
cutting a piece of bacon in which to fry the fish, left it in 
the frying pan on the table while he stepped over to add 
another stick of wood to the fire. When he returned the 
bacon was gone. 

Jim looked around for the chipmunk but did not see it. 
It had not been about since the night before when it had 
accepted several pieces of bread from the stick that had 
been shortened two feet, in order to coax it nearer and 
make it tamer. 

Jim was sorely puzzled. As he sliced off another piece 
of bacon he wondered whether he really had cut one be- 
fore. Then his eye caught a slight movement. Glancing 
up he saw, perched on a forked table leg, three feet away, 
a bird slightly smaller than a robin. It wasa Canadian jay, 
“whiskey jack,” or “camp robber.” Its body might have 
been termed uniform gray, its tail darker. It had a dirty 
white collar around its neck and white forehead, while the 
top of its head from eye to eye was almost black. 

As the slice of bacon was severed and toppled over, the 
bird hopped to the table as though anticipating it, 
so Jim picked up the piece and handed it out, but “whiskey” 
mistook the offer and flew up into a tree. There, too, was 
its mate, standing on the lost piece of bacon with one foot, 
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pecking at it with its bill. Three other birds flew from 
the back of the tent, a fourth soon following. Although 
darker in color than the first two, their actions from the 
instant they flew to the one with the bacon proved that 
they were young birds of the same species. They sur- 
rounded their parent, stretched out their necks, opened 
their beaks, worked their wings and begged for food. One 
atier another she passed them a bit and then herself 
gobbled down the last piece. 

During their visit the family thoroughly inspected the 
camp. They hopped about the table, perched on the edge 
and craned their necks over the side as though experience 
had taught them that morsels of food were often found 
on the ground beneath camp-table; plainly showing that 
it was not their first visit to a camp. 

As they noiselessly glided from tree to tree and from 
the table to the top of the tent, without even a rustle of 
their wings, they floated through the air without effort, 
like a huge butterfly. There was something ghost-like, 
phantom-like in their actions, that must be seen to be 
understood. 

So confident, well groomed, quiet, demure and well-bred 
were they in appearance and actions that they immediately 
won the boy’s affection. He at once recognized them as a 
family with the possibilities of congenial camp pets. 

Pieces of bread that he tossed to them were immediately 
taken by the old birds, but the young ones, although fully 
as large as their parents and plenty old enough to take 
care of themselves, would alight on the ground before a 
piece, beg and flutter their wings until a parent bird came, 
picked it up and offered it. Jim had _ frequently 
seen young, overgrown birds of other species act in a 
similar manner. 

The jays lingered about while Jim prepared his break- 
fast; now on the tent, now hopping over the table, now 
searching the ground by his side as he knelt over the 
campfire, frying pan in hand. His meal all ready, the boy 
left the frying pan on a bed of coals while he stepped to 
one side and poured the water off the pail of boiled pota- 
toes. As he turned back to the fire a “camp robber” darted 
down, snatched the piece of bacon from the pan and flew 
up into a tree. 

Jim was certainly gaining the knowledge of animal life 
that he had sought, and incidentally paying for it. He 
pitched into the rest of his meal with avidity, for the 
bracing air of the Adirondacks and healthful exercise gave 
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him a ravenous appetite. The loss of two small pieces of 
bacon through one of nature’s practical jokers pleased 
rather than angered him. 

As he ate, he tossed bits of potato to the birds, and 
while they must have been well stuffed with bread, raw 
and cooked bacon, they gobbled the potato down and finally 
departed, feeling, no doubt, that Jim was a good fellow, 
whose acquaintance was well worth cultivating. 


EFORE the birds left, “Stripes,” the chipmunk, ap- 

peared. By continually shortening the “feeding stick” 
Jim finally had it taking bread from his finger. Consider- 
able patience was necessary, however, for while the boy 
sat motionless on the ground, arm outstretched, the little 
animal approached shyly to within a few inches of his 
hand, darted back, came forward again and repeated its 
actions several times before it gained enough confidence 
to actually take the food. From that time it became bolder 
and bolder until it had lost all fear and ran over the boy’s 
body as if it were a stump. 

The first few pieces of bread it ate, the rest it carried 
off into the forest to be cached in its storehouse under a 
stump, and throughout the remainder of Jim’s stay 
“Stripes” made himself at home and grew to be more or 
less of a nuisance. 

Providing himself with frying pan, coffee pail, potatoes, 
bread, bacon, coffee, sugar and condensed milk, Jim took 
his field glasses and fishing tackle and left camp for an 
all-day exploring trip. 

Heading east, he dropped the fish-line overboard and 
trolled along within a hundred feet of the north shore. 
The lake was about five miles long. A quarter of the 
way down a long, wide arm extended north, and connected 
Big Forked with Little Forked. Crossing the mouth of 
this arm, Jim continued along the timbered, rocky shore 
for a mile. The bass were biting finely, he had several 
bites and had already caught two nice fish that were trail- 
ing from a stringer over the side of the canoe. 

Passing two small islands close to the opposite shore, he 
paddled along to a poplar-covered, rocky point that divided 
two large bays. When the lake was high the water at the 
head of the bays overflowed the narrow neck behind the 
point and converted it into an island. 

The young naturalist landed on this point and with his 
glasses scanned the lake and forest. On the opposite side, 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Aromatics ® 


T is said that people living almost continuously in big 

cities gradually suffer the loss of that keener sense 

of smell which reports to country dwellers what “is 

in the air,” so to speak. Their olfactory organs be- 
come dulled by that all-pervasive odor—of which they are 
largely unconscious—born of upturned earth in the streets, 
reeking with gas, of decaying fruit and vegetables in the 
market districts, of malodorous docks, abattoirs and oil 
refineries. Over the whole city there hangs a cloud, more 
or less dense, of dust, steam and smoke which, if it does 
not offend the sense, at least deadens it; and so it happens 
that the people who live in the country can catch and enjoy 
certain shy and elusive odors unknown to the people of the 
town, the smell of standing corn when the dew is on, the 
bitter-sweet of green butternuts, the tantalizing delights 
of blooming willows and maples, and the delicate fragrance 
of the chickweed or the grape in bloom. 

It is the farmer, the fisherman, the hunter and the hiker 
who absorb and learn to recognize the wild, pungent scents 
that are borne on the unclogged air of the great out-of- 
doors. 

I once knew a guide with a nose so keen that he could 
smell a deer in the woods almost as well as a hunting dog 
could. I laughed at him at first when he said that he 
scented a deer; but before we had gone twenty feet we 
came to a hollow where one had “bedded,” as shown by 
several stray hairs, and by putting my nose close to the 
ground, I, too, could detect the musky smell. I under- 
stand this is no unusual thing with Indians and woods- 
men, and possibly this faculty might be educated to be- 
come more generally proficient. 

Every upland farm is a veritable perfumer’s shop, but 
the wares are not always openly displayed and we must 
needs look in the out-of-the-way corners to find some of 
the choicest samples. The bees will lead us to the wild 
raspberries blooming in the fence-corner and once within 
the radius of their fragrance we are ready to believe that 
the crop the bees secure is the best these bushes yield. 
They can also lead us to the flowering basswood and thus 
reveal one of their secrets of flavoring honey; or to where 
the white clover lifts its modest head. 


Bg sie across the cool, damp threshold of the wood lot 
lies the dark green bed of tansy that sends up a spicy 
odor when its tender stalks are crushed under foot; and 
here, when the farmer gets his winter store of fuel he may 
also find summer treasures and, like his cattle, browse on 
sassafras, partridge berries, “ladies tobacco” and winter- 
green. High up in the sheep pasture flourish the spear- 
mint, the sweet fern, beloved of boys, and the bull-thistle, 
with its beautiful and slightly fragrant globes of bloom. 

In the meadows there is an embarrassment of riches in 
the shape of acres of red clover, “Sweet as the Gardens of 
Gul in her bloom,” ripening grain or windrows of drying 
hay, fields of potatoes, whose tops send forth a by no means 
unpleasant smell, and plots of beans whose fragrance when 
in bloom is one of the daintiest things in nature. 

And the farmer’s barn! How the essence of crops 
past-gathered and stored there has soaked into the very 
timbers! Who that has smelled “the loose hay mow’s 
scented locks” wonders that the perfumer puts New 
Mown Hay on his list of delectables? And why doesn’t 
he add Barley Breath and Attar of Cornstalks? What 
marvel that the breath of the cattle is of so gracious a 
quality; have they not fed on Ambrosia? Have they not 
nipped the violets and wind-flowers and bitten off the 
strawberry blossoms and honeysuckles? Have they not 
eaten of the wild cherry tips and the mountain pink and 
does not their sweet cud contain the aroma of a hundred 
other incense-bearing herbs and flowers? Who knows ‘but 
that we, too, might grow stronger, more clear-eyed, more 
clean-breathed if we went more frequently into the open, 
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waded oftener into the fields of grass and flowers and absorbed 
more of the sweet tonics to be found there. 

That enjoyment should perpetuate itself in reminiscence it has 
been beneficently decreed. Any association of objects or ideas 
which recalls past joys furnishes us with a repetition of them. 
Our memories need but the gentlest stimulus to stir them into 
life and there is no more subtle or potent reminder of by-gone 
days than a familiar but long-forgotten odor: when it greets the } 
nostrils it carries the mind back in one swift rush to the time and 
scenes when it was impressed upon us. 

I never catch the scent of a common pink that my memory is 
not transported to an old garden in New England where, as a boy, 
I tended a bed of them and inhaled their divine fragrance—“More 
sweet than odors caught by him who sails near spicy shores of 
Araby the blest.” 

Those simple flowers have gone from the garden, with the loving 
hand that planted them; but their perfume will forever abide, a 
hint to this dull earth of what Paradise must be. Fortunate is 
he who was reared near such a garden with its hollyhocks, lark- 
spurs and Sweet William, its roses, mignonette and trumpet 
flowers and especially if there were lilacs and honey-locust trees 
blooming nearby, their clustered blossoms heavy with perfume. 


5 ivy keen nose of the country boy leads him to the discovery 
of many interesting. things. He learns that the 

impact of a heavy hammer on a rock causes a brimstone 
smell, and he can perhaps testify that a hard blow on 
the nose also causes him to “smell brimstone!” He 
finds that an offensive odor, if remote enough and. 
sufficiently diffused—like the faint smell of a skunk— 
may become a rather pleasant one. He knows full well 
what the smell of angry bees is like, and that the odor 
disengaged by an enraged rattlesnake is not unlike that 
of cucumbers. He could recognize in the dark the 
smell of toad-stools — those 
round tables of the “swamp 
gods”—and could tell you that 
there is a suspicion of ammonia 
in fresh-fallen snow. 

But perhaps the odor which 
to him is most delightful is that 
of the boiling sap in the sugar 
camp when the sweet juice of 
the maple is bubbling over the 
fire and mixing its fragrance 
with the scent of burning logs 
and’ the aroma of hemlock 
boughs. If the work of the 
country boy sometimes appears 
to be arduous, he may still 
thank his lucky stars for the op- 
portunities it gives him to learn 
and store up the things out of 
which pleasant reminiscences 
are made and that will be a sort of bank on which he may 
draw checks freely for the rest of his days. 

There is an unmistakable individuality in odors which 
stamps itself on certain spots or locations and becomes 
inherent in them—a subtle, distinctive scent found no- 
where else. No matter how faint, it is in every house. 
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together with a score of other flavors they have invested 
the old home with a fragrance which survives all airing 
and house-cleanings. It is the invisible inhabitant of the 
place. 


HE seasons, too, have their own distinctive odors: in 


It pervades the atmosphere there, whether we notice it or 
not, clinging to the carpets and draperies, hiding in the 
closets and present in the unused rooms. We know not 
whence or how it comes, but it is there, partaking of the 
character of the occupants, and, like them, either charm- 
ing, nondescript or unpleasant. ‘This characteristic odor 
is especially noticeable in ancient houses and perhaps takes 
its quality from the well-ripened wood, the hair-cloth fur- 
niture, the herbs—sage, thyme and summer savory—which 
our grandmothers esteemed so highly, or the lavender and 
other aromatic preservatives with which they so carefully 
protected their furs and woolens from the moths. Blended 


the spring, the wholesome smell of the fresh-turned 
earth and the divine fragrance of the trailing arbutus, 
blooming at the very edge of the departing snow drifts; 
in the summer the sweet breath of sun-seethed ferns, 
pond lilies and blackberry blooms and the smell of the 
growing grain; and in the autumn the tea-like essence of 
the falling leaves, the varied odors of ripened cornstalks 
and fragrant weeds and the smoky perfume of the Indian 
summer, with a hint of tanned buckskin in it! 
Even the Winter air brings treasures to our nostrils. 
The pine, balsam and spruce forests, “whose trees wept 
(Continued on page 49) 

















































PART II 


N the brief, tense pause that fol- 

lowed Jim felt Daggett’s breath hot 

against his neck and heard mut- 

tered exclamations from Soames 
and Clancy. Then Midkiff’s surly voice 
broke the silence. 

“What you waitin’ for, anyhow?” he 
growled. “Afraid of that old bag o’ 
bones ?” 

But the boy noticed that, in spite of 
his bravado, the hulking stoker was 
the last to enter the gloomy, disordered 
room, and during the examination 
which followed he rather pointedly re- 
frained from venturing near the grue- 
some object huddled in the depths of 
the big chair. 

The sinister character of their dis- 
covery became only too quickly ap- 
parent. Coils of stout rope, dangling 
loosely now, showed that the victim 
had been tied firmly into the chair, 
while a crushing fracture of the skull 
bore evidence to the manner of his 
death. The extreme disorder of the 
room, too, hinted at a motive for the 
crime. 

“Robbery, I should say,” remarked 
Ballard thoughtfully, when they had 
looked about a little and peeped into 
a small, cluttered bedroom adjoining. 
“Whatever they were after was hidden mighty well, too, 
from the way everything is torn to bits. Where does that 
door go, Daggett?” 

He pointed to a small closed door in a darkish corner 
opposite the entrance to the bedroom, and as the steward, 
who was nearest, turned to open it, the others watched him 
interestedly. 

“But—that?” questioned Jim, eyeing the skeleton with 
mingled curiosity and repugnance. “Do you suppose he— 
he knew, and wouldn’t tell?” 

“It seems likely,” nodded Ballard. “Of course it’s all 
only guesswork, but I can’t think of any other reason for 
his being stripped, tied up and then killed. I wonder what 
they were after?” 

“Something pretty nifty, you can Set,” observed Soames. 
“Murder ain’t usually done for trides. If this wasn’t a 
coral reef I’d say he might have struck gold, an’ maybe 
the others—” 

“What is it, Daggett?” interrupted Ballard, as the stew- 
ard, having forced open the door, paused on the threshold 
with a disgusted grunt. 

Daggett shrugged his shoulders. “Nothing but shells,” 
he sniffed. “The whole blooming shed is full of oyster 
shells.” 

For a moment there was an odd silence, fraught, even 
to Melvin’s inexperienced mind, with a curious sort of 
tension. It was broken by Midkiff, who moved swiftly 
forward. ; 

“Shells!” he repeated hoarsely, pushing roughly past 
Daggett. “Lemme have a look at ’em.” 

He bent over, fumbling for a moment in the darkness. 
When he straightened up and turned toward the light his 
face was flushed and there was a queer gleam in the eyes 
which were fixed so eagerly on the shells clutched in both 
hands. 

“Pearl shell!” he muttered excitedly. “By Gee—” 

He looked up suddenly to meet Ballard’s curious, search- 
ing stare, and a sullen scowl furrowed his low forehead. 

“I—I guess they ain't, either,” he mumbled. “After all, 
they ain’t nothin’ but common—oysters.” 

“You know they're not.” Without hesitation Ballard 
reached out and plucked one of the shells from his hands. 
“They’re pearl shell,” he added quietly. “Anybody who’s 
ever seen them would know that. They’re too old now to 
be much good, but I haven’t a doubt they were once the 
finest quality.” 

Midkiff glared at him venomously out of narrowed, 
angry eyes. Clancy’s jaw sagged, and Soames’ face lit up 
with sudden excitement. 

“You mean as they had pearls in ’em?” he demanded. 

“Not necessarily, but they’re the sort of oyster that pro- 
duces pearls; mother-of-pearl is made from the shells. 
There must have been a fishery out there in the lagoon; 
it’s an ideal place for it. That would account for this 
shack, and—” ; 

“But where’s the pearls gone?” broke in Soames, his 
eyes full of a sudden, overwhelming greed. “With all 
them shells they must have got some pearls.” 

Ballard shrugged his shoulders. “I dare say they did,” 





“You mean they’re—they’re gone!” 


he answered quietly. He gave a significant glance around 
the disordered room. “Pearls would certainly account for 
—this.” 

“You mean they’re—they’re gone!” 

BALLARD could not help smiling at the expression of 

indignant disappointment in the fellow’s face. One 
might have thought him suddenly and unjustly deprived of 
a treasure rightfully his. 

“You've got me,” he answered. “I’m no story-book de- 
tective to take a look or two around and then tell you 
exactly what happened here years ago. Offhand, I should 
say that the fellow who was killed had something that 
some other people wanted mighty badly. Considering the 
shell and everything, this might quite possibly have been 
pearls; but who the raiders were, or whether they found 
what they were after, I haven’t the least idea. Certainly 
if they didn’t, there’s precious little chance of our succeed- 
ing where they failed.” 

The blank silence which followed was broken by Daggett. 

“Beggin’ your pardon, sir,” he remarked, with an un- 
conscious lapse into his old habit of address, “but mightn’t 
there be a chance of finding new pearls in this here fishery 
you speak of?” 

Ballard nodded. “A much better one than trying to 
locate something here we’re not even sure existed. We 
can look it over later. But first I suggest we all fall to 
and clean up the shack so it'll be fit to sleep in. Then 
we've got to hunt up food and water, collect firewood, and 
do a lot of things that are more important just now than 
fishing up pearl oysters which can’t possibly get away.” 

Midkiff objected sullenly, apparently out of sheer cussed- 
ness, but the others seemed to realize the common sense of 
Ballard’s suggestion, and under his direction the cleaning 
of the shack went forward briskly. 

First of all the gruesome remains of the unknown man 
were carried out in a piece of mouldy sailcloth and buried 
decently in the sand. Then all the windows were thrown 
open and the contents of the hut taken outside, where the 
rubbish was burned and anything that might be of the 
least possible use was put to one side for airing, or later 
cleaning. 

A number of tools and implements turned up, amongst 
them a brush-hook which enabled them to cut away the 
undergrowth around the shack and uncover the source of 
a spring, a little to one side of the building. When they 
stopped for a late dinner of tinned meat and biscuit the 
place had been transformed. 

“All we need now is food,” remarked Ballard when they 
had finished. “There must be plenty of fish in the lagoon, 
and from right here I can see more cocoanuts than we 
could eat in a year. I move we divide up in pairs and do 
a little exploring this afternoon. Some of us can take the 
boat and that tackle we found in the hut: and go out on 
the lagoon, while the others scout through the woods and 
see what we can turn up in the way of fruit and small 
game.” 

Midkiff hastily announced his determination to do the 
fishing, and picked Clancy to go with him. Soames and 
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Daggett went off to explore back of 
the hut, leaving Ballard and Jim to 
take the woods to the eastward. 


IS friend’s movements were rather 

a surprise to the boy. He started 
off briskly enough, but as soon as they 
were well out of sight amongst the 
trees he paused and, with a searching 
glance around, fished out of his pocket 
a small paper-covered note book, the 
outside much stained and worn. 

“Found it in that rubbish this morn- 
ing,” he explained briefly, flicking over 
the pages. “I only got a glimpse, but 
it looked like—” 

His voice trailed away into silence 
and a furrow dodged into his smooth 
forehead as his eyes traveled swiftly 
and intently down the closely written 
page. Suddenly he looked up at the 
boy, his expression an odd mingling of 
perplexity and excitement. 

“It’s a record of the pearl fishery,” 
he said in a low voice. “Look here.” 

Jim stepped eagerly forward and 
stared at the open book. The faded 
writing was stiff and labored, though 
legible enough—the careful writing of 
a man of action unused to the pen. Op- 
posite certain dates were brief entries 
of which the boy could make nothing. 

“November 17th,” he read. “Three 
white, 17, 21, 26 grs. Nov. 20th. One white, 46 grs. Dec. 
2nd. Four white, 11, 19, 22, 34 grs. One pink—188 grs.” 

The latter was deeply underscored. Jim glanced up ques- 
tioningly. 


“Don’t you understand?” Ballard asked. “It’s the num- 


ber of pearls found each day, with their weights. Imagine 
a pink pearl of 188 grains! Why, it would be worth— 
well, I don’t know how many thousand dollars.” He took 


the book and glanced through it. “And there are four or 
five pages of entries. At that rate they must have got a 
fortune out of that lagoon.” 

“But what happened to them all?” asked Jim in a per- 
plexed tone. “Who were the people who found them, and 
how—” 

“By Jove!” broke in Ballard excitedly. He was staring 
at a page in the front of the book which before had 
escaped his notice. “Hanged if I don’t believe I’ve got a 
clue. Listen to this. It’s a rough statement of partnership 
in pearl fishing signed by four men. Captain Jed Quinian 
takes half of the proceeds by virtue of discoverer. Joe 
Dobbs, J. Woldring and Thomas Mogridge divide the other 
fifty per cent between them. It’s dollars to doughnuts, 
kid, that the poor chap we found back there was Quinlan.” 

“You mean the others wanted more than their share, 
and—” 

“Exactly. If they were anything like the average dere- 
lict you find beachcombing around the South Seas, that's 
precisely what they would want, and they wouldn’t be 
troubled by any scruples as to how they got it. Do you 
suppose that bruiser, Midkiff, for instance, would hesitate 
to knock either of us on the head for the value of even 
one of those pearls noted down in this book? Of course 
not. That’s why I’ve kept the book hidden. The whole 
bunch is worked up enough now. They’d go entirely off 
their heads if they had any idea of the real value of the 
stuff they’ve missed.” 

“You think those three got away with the pearls, then?” 
asked Jim. 

“Doesn't it seem likely? If they hadn’t, they’d be here 
yet. What surprises me is their abandoning the fishery. 
They might easily have concealed all evidence of the crime 
and laid the captain’s death to natural causes if any question 
ever arose. But I suppose they got cold feet and beat it.” 


ELVIN reached out absently and plucked a scarlet 
hibiscus from a great mass of them which grew be- 
side him. There was a shivery allurement in the vision 
Ballard had conjured up of lawlessness and sudden death 
—and pearls. 
“What—what are you going to do?” he asked presently. 
“Nothing, just now,” shrugged Ballard. “I may be a 
fool to pass up such a chance as this lagoon may develop 
into, but excuse me from going into partnership with a 
gang like Midkiff and those other two. Daggett isn’t so 
bad, though there’s no telling what a man will do when 
he’s gripped by the lust for treasure. Believe me, I don’t 
hanker after Captain Quinlan’s fate. We'll hide this book 
and say nothing about it to anyone. After that everything 
will depend on what turns up in the lagoon. I shouldn’t 
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be a bit surprised if Midkiff and Clancy were hunting for 
oyster beds this very minute.” 

His guess proved to have hit the mark accurately. After 
burying the note book at the base of a towering palm, the 
two pushed on through the woods. In the short space of 
an hour they had located a dozen different varieties of 
tropical fruits and glimpsed a number of birds, chiefly big 
white cockatoos, flitting through the tree tops. Returning, 
loaded down with oranges and paw-paws, they found Dag- 
gett and Soames on the beach, and observed the boat mov- 
ing slowly about the upper end of the lagoon. 

Another hour passed before this headed back to the camp, 
and the half-dozen fish brought in, though ample for sup- 
per, scarcely accounted for the prolonged delay. Neither 
of the men made any explanation, but Ballard noticed a 
certain restless preoccupation about them both which seemed 
significant. Midkiff was also subject to intermittent bursts 
of unusual high spirits, and immediately after supper he 
and Clancy went off toward the shed containing the oyster 
shell, calling Soames to join them. 

What they found there was not apparent until next morn- 
ing. They had one of the lanterns which, with a nearly 
full can of oil, had been part of the salvage of the hut, 
and for the better part of two hours its yellow light glowed 
steadily through the open door of the shed. It was still 
burning when the other three went up to the shack to 
turn in. 

In spite of a certain vague uneasiness, Ballard slept like 
a log that night. He was the first to awake, and, having 
roused Jim, they stripped and went down to take a plunge 
in the crystal waters of the lagoon. On the way back they 
paused beside the boat which was drawn up on the beach. 

“I thought so,” commented Ballard, glancing inside it. 
“They've found a couple of drags, and I'll bet they mean 
to go after oysters as soon as they’ve finished breakfast.” 


E said nothing of the discovery, but when the meal 

was over and the three men prepared to launch the 
boat he remarked casually that while they were gone 
Daggett, Jim and himself might better occupy themselves 
gathering dry wood and brush for a signal fire. Instantly 
Midkiff straightened up and glowered at him. 

“What do you want that for?” he growled. 

“Why, to light in case we see a passing ship,” returned 
Ballard. “Naturally we don’t want to miss any chance of 
being taken off.” 

“We don’t, eh?” The fellow’s eyes flashed angrily. 
“Lemme tell you somethin’. You've been 
shootin’ off a lot of hot air around here, 
but from now on I’m boss—see?” Witha 
swift motion he jerked from his hip pocket 
a dingy but serviceable-looking revolver of 
large caliber and held it ostentatiously in 
one hand. “What I say goes; an’ I ain't 
goin’ to have no fire built to bring folks 
pokin’ around these diggin’s. You get me?” 

White with rage, Ballard faced him for 
an instant in furious silence. Then he got 
a grip on himself and turned away with a 
careless shrug. 

“Oh, very well,” he commented. “If 
that’s the way you feel about it, there’s 
nothing more to be said, I suppose.” 

“It is the way I feel, an’ so does the rest 
of us,” snarled Midkiff. “Joe Daggett, you 
stick around here while we’re gone, an’ if 
these guys start any monkey business you 
wave a bit of that canvas or somethin’ and 
we'll come back an’ settle their hash mighty 
quick.” 

He pocketed the revolver and, having 
helped launch the boat, stepped in and took 
the oars, Clancy and Soames following him. 
Ballard stood motionless until they were a 
hundred yards or so distant; then he turned 
to Daggett. 

“Your friend seems rather bloodthirsty 
this morning,” he remarked. 

Daggett looked at him appealingly with 
eyes which were wide and scared. “I—I 
’ope as you're not blamin’ me, sir,” he 
begged. “I don’t know what’s got into ’im. 
He always was a bit rough, but since yes- 
terday ’e’s ’ad a way about ’im that makes 
me fair nervous.” 

“He’s got the pearl fever,” said Ballard 
lightly. “No telling what that'll do to a 
man.” 

The steward gasped. “My gracious, sir! 
You mean as ’ow they’ve gone an’ found 
them pearls?” 

“They’ve found the oyster beds those 
came from, and it’s pretty evident they 
mean to keep them to themselves. I wish 
I knew where he got that gun.” 

“Tt was in the shack, sir,” explained Dag- 
gett. “I seen ’im pick it up out of a cor- 
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ner, an’ some cartridges, too. He must ’ave spent a pretty 
time oiling the rust off.” 

Ballard bit his lips with annoyance. Midkiff had certainly 
put one over on him there, perhaps at the very moment, 
too, when he was engaged in pocketing the interesting but 
exceedingly useless note book. But there was no use 
wasting time in vain regrets. The thing to do was to try 
and plan out some counterstroke, and while they pottered 
about in the neighborhood of the shack that morning Bal- 
lard’s mind was busy. 

Midkiff and the others failed to return at noon, and 
after dinner the two escaped from Daggett on -the plea of 
gathering fruit for supper and went off together into the 
woods. 

“On an island there are quite a number of places to build 
a signal fire,” Ballard remarked as they pushed through 
the undergrowth. “I’d rather have had it near the hut, but 
any other place will do nearly as well.” 


AKING their way directly to the outer side of the 
reef, which was here about a quarter of a mile wide, 
they spent a couple of hours gathering dead wood and 
stacking it in a great pile at a spot where it would be 
visible from the sea, but hidden by undergrowth from 
anyone passing along the beach. This done, and having a 
little time to spare, they strolled further along the hard, 
sandy stretch, discussing the situation which had developed. 
“There’s no dodging the fact that it’s pretty serious,” 
said Ballard. ‘Midkiff isn’t the sort to stop at anything, 
and there’s no knowing when he may take it into his head 
that even our passive presence on the island is undesirable. 
Fortunately none of the three is at all subtle, and I think 
by close watching we can tell whether or not they’re plan- 
ning anything dirty. But it means keeping our eyes open 
every minute. What the dickens is that in there? It looks 
like a pond.” 

They were walking well up on the beach and as he spoke 
Ballard turned sharply to the left and, parting the under- 
growth, revealed a tiny pool scarcely a dozen yards across. 
It must have been fed by some hidden spring; but not a 
breath disturbed its glassy surface nor stirred the foliage 
of heavy, tropical growth which hung over it on every 
side, turning it into a sable mirror. 

The shadows, the stillness, the dank, acrid odor of rot- 
ting vegetation, combined to make a dreary, depressing 
atmosphere that was almost sinister. To Melvin it seemed 
an ideal lair for snakes or almost any sort of noisome 








“Great Scott!” gasped Ballard. “Another one!” 
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reptile, and his eyes were roving keenly and a trifle nerv- 
ously about when of a sudden he caught his breath and 
gave a sharp, involuntary cry. 

At his very feet, half hidden by vines and creeping vege- 
tation, the body of a man sprawled, face downward! 

For a long moment the two stood motionless, gazing 
down with startled, questioning eyes. Then Ballard took a 
step or two forward and, bending over, pulled away a por- 
tion of the clustering growth. As he did so Jim shivered 
and bit his lips, for the movement revealed the glimmer of 
a bleached skull and uncovered a bony hand thrust forth 
from the sleeve of a faded flannel shirt. 

“Great Scott!” gasped Ballard. “Another one!” 

For a second or two he hesitated. Then, reluctantly, he 
thrust out one foot and turned the body over. There was 
an unpleasant rattle of dry bones as the thing collapsed 
horribly into a shapeless heap. Ballard’s face crinkled 
with disgust, and he was turning hurriedly away when he 
caught sight of a small, flat object lying on the ground. 

“Let's get out of this,” he said briefly, picking it up. 

Out on the beach, with the pungent salt air fresh in their 
nostrils and the brilliant sunshine gleaming from sea and 
sand, they quickly recovered their composure. 

“What on earth—” began Jim. 

“Don’t ask me,” interrupted Ballard, turning the small, 
square object over in his hands. “It’s got my goat. Pretty 
soon we'll be afraid to stir for fear of stepping on bones 
or some other horror.” 

What he had found proved to be a wallet roughly made 
of tough, heavy leather, from which exposure had removed 
every trace of pliability. He managed to loosen the flap, 
however, and found the interior empty save for a folded 
sheet of paper, one side closely covered with faded writing. 
Too impatient to wait, Jim peered around his companion’s 
shoulder and together they deciphered the surprising docu- 
ment. 

The date it bore was nearly nine years earlier; the hand- 
writing was unmistakably that of the unknown Captain 
Quinlan. 

“There’s deviltry afoot, Meadows,” it began abruptly. 
“The men have been up to some mischief ever since you 
left in the bark for Brisbane. It’s my opinion the dirty 
scoundrels are not content with a fair division of the pearls, 
but want them all, and I’m worried sick. I’m taking every 
care, but when it’s one against three there’s bound to be a 
slip-up some time or other. Yesterday I managed to get 
away from them at the fishery and took the box and hid it. 
You remember that rummy black pool? 
About a hundred yards due east and not 
more than a dozen paces from the outer 
beach is a group of three big Sago palms 
growing in a triangle. The box is buried 
in the middle and I’m going to hide this 
paper in a place known only to us two: 
Half of my share belongs to you anyway. 
If those devils should get the best of me 
you're to take the rest, and take theirs, too, 
for they’ll have forfeited every right to 
them. But note this special, mate. When 
you come to dig up the box, remember well 
what we learned in that Dyak village in 
Borneo three years back.’ There’s just a 
chance they may find this paper, but if they 
do you’ll understand me when I say they'll 
wish to God they'd never seen those pearls 
if they so much as lay a finger on one of 
them. 

“Jep QUINLAN.” 

Ballard lowered the paper and the two 
stared at one another. 

“What the dickens does that last mean?” 
pondered Melvin. “It sounds—queer.” 

“It does,” agreed Ballard promptly. “It’s 
like some kind of a hidden threat. This 
Meadows must have been another partner 
in the business whose job may have been to 
bring supplies and all that from Australia.” 

“I wonder if that—that was he back 
there?” 

For a moment or two Ballard did not an- 
swer. Then, with an impatient frown, he 
thrust the paper into his pocket and wheeled 
around. 

“It might have been,” he said briefly. “I 
tell you one thing, Jim; I’m dead sick of 
wondering and guessing and feeling about 
in the dark for explanations. There’s just 
one solid fact in all this mystery that we 
can grab hold of. The place where he hid 
the pearls isn’t more than five minutes’ 
walk from here and I’m mighty curious to 
take a look at it. If they’re gone, as I 
suppose they must be, nothing else really 
matters, does it?” 

Without further delay they returned to 
the pool and, shaping their course with a 

(Continued on page 43) 

















CHAPTER XIV 


HE ceremony of adoption was very for- 

mal, and somewhat painful. Blackfish 

himself purposed taking the scout into 

his own family, where, as Boone himself 
says, “I became a son, and had a great share in the affection 
of my new parents, brothers, sisters and friends.” 

First of all, an old Indian squatted down in front of him 
and began slowly and ceremoniously to pull out all his 
hair, with the exception of the scalp lock on the crown; 
“as if he had been plucking a turkey,” James Smith de- 
scribes the process. “He had,” Smith adds, “some ashes 
on a piece of bark, in which he frequently dipped his fingers 
in order to get a firmer hold.” The scalp lock was then 
divided into three parts, two of which were wrapped about 
with narrow beaded bands, and the third was braided and 
ornamented with silver brooches. Next Boone was in- 
structed to remove his clothes and put on a breech clout. 
His face and body were painted in ceremonial colors and 
patterns, and he was ornamented with a neck belt of wam- 
pum, and silver bracelets and armlets. All this took place 
within the house. The chief then took him by the hand and 
led him into the street and uttered rapidly several times 
the alarm yell. Immediately the whole village came run- 
ning. Still holding Boone by the hand, Blackfish made a 
long speech; after which the new member was taken by 
the women of his Indian family to the river, where he was 
scrubbed thoroughly from head to foot. This was sup- 
posed to wash out the white blood. He was given a white 
staff ornamented with deers’ tails and returned to the lodge 
of his captor, Blackfish. 

In the case of the usual captive the family then had a 
choice of whether he should be killed or adopted; but, as 
this had already been decided, Boone was taken to the great 
council house. This was a long structure without partitions, 
with a door at each end over which was the totem animal of 
the tribe, and on the door posts of which were carved the 
faces of old men, emblems of gravity and wisdom. Running 
the length of the walls were raised benches or bunks covered 
with mats of rushes. Here other members 
of the tribe had already brought presents of 
clothes. Besides the useful hunters’ garments 
and blankets were other things, such as—it is 
James Smith again who tells us—‘‘a new ruf- 
fled shirt, which I put on, also a pair of leg- 
gings done off with ribbons and beads, likewise 
a pair of moccasins and garters dressed with 
beads, porcupine quills and red hair—also a 
tinsel lace cappo.”” Now Boone’s face and 
body were again painted, in new colors and 
designs, and a bunch of straight red feathers 
tied to his scalp lock. He was presented with 
a pipe, a tomahawk, flint and steel, and a 
tobacco pouch, and made to seat himself on 
a bearskin. Next entered into the council 
house all the warriors of the tribe, in cere- 
monial paint, and wearing all the finery they 
owned. These seated themselves in a circle 
along the walls of the council house, and for 
a time there was a profound silence while 
the smoke curled upward from the calumets. 
Then at length Blackfish arose and made a 
speech. 

“My son,” said he, “you are now flesh of 
our flesh and bone of our bone. By the cere- 
mony which was performed this day every 
drop of white blood was washed out of your 
veins; you were taken into the Shawnee na- 
tion, and initiated into a warlike tribe; you 
are adopted into a great family, and now re- 
ceived in the place of a great man.” Smith’s 
report again. The new member was sup- 
posed to fill in the family the place of an 
Indian who had been killed. 

“You are now one of us by an old strong 
law and custom. My son, you have nothing 
to fear—we are now under the same obliga- 
tions to love, support and defend you that we 
are to love and defend one another. There- 
fore, you are to consider yourself one of our 
people.” 

Personal introductions then took place, as 
at a reception. The evening was spent in 
feasting. Boone was given a bowl and wooden 
spoon. The feast was of venison and corn 
boiled together in brass kettles, maple sugar, 
bear’s fat and hominy. Thenceforward no 
distinction was made between him and the 
other members of the tribe. “If they had 
plenty of clothing, I had plenty; if we were 
scarce, we all shared one fate.” 
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Boone was named Sheltowee, or Big Turtle, and taken 
into the lodge of Blackfish. The chances of escape were 
practically nothing; so Boone, with his usual sagacity, so 
heartily entered into the life of the tribe and its occupations 
that he soon gained their entire confidence. In his own 
words: “I was exceedingly friendly and familiar with 
them, always appearing as cheerful and satisfied as possi- 
ble, and they put great confidence in me. The Shawnee 
king took great notice of me, and treated me with profound 
respect and entire friendship, often entrusting me to hunt 
at my liberty.” In this the Indians took only one precau- 
tion: they counted the bullets issued to Boone, and required 
of him a very exact accounting when he returned. Boone 
discovered that a half bullet with a light powder charge 
was accurate enough, if implanted in just the right spot, 
to bring down game at close range; so he cut his bullets in 
two, took especial pains in his stalking, and thus accumu- 
lated a store of ammunition under the Shawnees’ very noses. 


HE went often on beaver hunting expeditions, for the 
severe winter was very favorable for capturing these 
animals by other than the usual trapping methods. The 
beavers, as you know, live in conical-shaped “houses,” the 
entrances to which are under water. They have passages 
in the river banks called washes. The procedure was to 
break in the roofs of the houses, whereupon the beavers 
betook themselves to the washes, whence they were pulled 
out by hand. It took considerable address to seize them 
without being bitten! The hunters also looked for holes 
where the bears were hibernating. They preferred to find 
the male bears, and could distinguish because the holes oc- 
cupied by the males were always next the ground, while the 
females picked out their winter quarters high up, for the 
safety of the cubs which are born near springtime. 
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In the village itself he took part in the various 
dances—the calumet dance, the chief’s dance, the 
dead dance, the marriage dance, the sacrifice 
dance. He observed the marriage customs— 
where the suitor brings his gifts to the bride’s 
parents, leaving them for consideration. If the 
bride’s relatives, all assembled in council, confirm the match, 
they return the visit, bringing presents and also the girl 
herself; but if they disapprove, or the young lady is not 
willing, they return the suitor’s own gifts by another mes- 
senger. He also entered into the various games; and here 
he proved his diplomacy and his knowledge of Indian char- 
acter. “I was careful not to exceed many of them in 
shooting ; for no people are more envious than they in this 
sport. I could observe in their countenances and gestures 
the greatest expressions of joy when they exceeded me; 
and, when the reverse happened, of envy.” He also allowed 
himself to be distanced in the races and beaten in the ball 
games; not always, but more often than not, so that the 
vanity of the savages was gratified. In hunting, however, 
he allowed full scope to his skill and genius, which was so 
remarkable, even among these experts, that shortly he was 
being used as a sort of official meat provider. He made 
several quite long expeditions, and, as always, kept his eyes 
open and made observations that might prove useful to 
future settlers. “I find,” he says, “the land, for a great 
extent about this river, to exceed the soil of Kentucky, if 
possible, and remarkably well watered.” 

Always Boone entered heartily and with genuine interest 
in the life as it was lived by the Indians. He took part in 
the games of lacrosse. Some of these, the less serious, 
were contested between the men and the women. In con- 
cession to their weaker sex the women had the privilege 
of picking up the ball and running with it, which was not 
permitted the men. On the other hand, the men were 
allowed to catch and shake the squaws to make them drop 
the ball! Boone also played atergain, which is a game 
played with beans, a number of which are placed in a bowl. 
One of these beans is marked, and is called the chief. The 
player shakes the bowl and tries to make the chief hop out, 
but with a loss of as few of the other beans 
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Blackfish rose and made a speech 


as possible. When he has caused the chief 
to leap out, he gains as many points as there 
are beans left in the bowl. It takes consid- 
erable skill, and is a lot of fun. Try it. An- 
other game was to shoot arrows at a rolling 
hoop. This was done both horseback and 
afoot, and the object was not to shoot through 
the center of the hoop, but to split the rim. 
An expert at bow and arrow could hit a 
ha’penny at fifteen yards, we are told. 


| © the spring the Indians, recollecting the 

occupation of the whites when captured, 
took Boone to a salt spring on the Scioto and 
set him to boiling out salt. It was hard and 
monotonous work, not at all to the taste of 
an Indian warrior; but Boone, with his usual 
equable philosophy, worked patiently and 
efficiently at it. He was only lightly guarded, 
but he was guarded; and after due consid- 
eration of all the chances he decided against 
an attempt to escape, and returned to Chilli- 
cothe. He had now been in the Indian town 
over four months, in all of which time no 
faintest indication had been observed that he 
was not entirely satisfied with his lot. 

To his alarm, during his fortnight’s ab- 
sence preparations had been well forwarded 
for another expedition against Boonesbor- 
ough. Nearly five hundred warriors had 
gathered, and the ceremonials that preceded 
a serious War Path were well under way. 
In the great council house the elders were 
gathered daily making their plans, delivering 
speeches. With each speech the orator de- 
livered belts or wampum, one belt for each 
point he wished to have remembered, gen- 
erally of white and black; the white made 
from pieces of the inside of conch shells, the 
black from mussel shells. Outside the coun- 
cil house the younger men danced around the 
War Post and struck their tomahawks into 
it, while the women, crooning, patted the 
drums in rhythm. For three days they would 
fast, drinking only the war drink of bitter 
herbs and roots. During that time no warrior 
could sit down, or even lean against anything, 
until after sunset. The simple provisions for 
the journey were already prepared—corn and 
maple sugar. These would be in the control 
of men called etissus, who would parcel them 
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out rigorously. No one would touch a mouthful of any- 
thing, either of the supplies carried or of the provisions 
procured on the way, except by permission of the etissus. 
The waterproof gun.covers of loons’ skins were in place. 
The war budget was made up; a bag containing some 
one article from each man, the skin of a snake, the tail of 
a buffalo, a marten skin, a bird skin, or what not. On the 
march this budget would always be carried at the very 
head of the file by a designated official, When the party 
halted, the budget was laid on the 
ground, and no one was permitted to 
pass ahead of it without authority. 
This was as a measure of discipline. 
There were other prohibitions, too, 
all of them practical; such as that ,% hen 
no one was allowed to lay his pack «. “° %* 
on a log, nor converse about women , 
or home. And there were other rigid 
ceremonies on the warpath; as, for 
example, when a beast was killed for 
food its heart was cut small and burned’ on an 
especial fire, and nobody must step across this fire 
nor go around it except in the direction of the sun. 
Then when the time came for attack the budget 
was opened and its contents distributed to their 
owners, who attached the articles to the part of 
the body established by tradition for each. After 
the battle the budget was reassembled, and the man 
who took the first scalp now had the privilege of 
carrying it. After the return he could suspend it 
before his door for one month—a gréat honor. 
Promptly at the end of the three days of fasting 
Boone knew that the war party would set forth, 
no matter what the weather. It was a bad omen 
otherwise. In single file, at spaced intervals, the 
painted warriors would move from the town, firing 
their rifles slowly one after the other, beginning at 
the front and progressing shot by shot to the rear. 
Once out of hearing of the town, however, a rigid 
silence was imposed. Now the expedition was 
launched for success or failure. Nothing could 
interfere with it unless someone dreamed an un- 
propitious dream, or unless a certain species of 
bird came and sang near an encampment. This 
bird the Indians called the Kind Messenger, be- . 
cause it thus brought them warning that the ex- 
pedition was not lucky. In either of the cases 
mentioned they always turned back unquestioningly. 
Boone knew that his time was short and if he were to 
act it must be at once. No longer could he afford to wait 
for what he might consider a propitious moment, He took 
part in the councils and the war dance; as to the conduct 
of the campaign he even made one or two practical sug- 
gestions that were approved. Not by a word or look did 
he indicate that he was anything but pleased at the turn 
affairs had taken. The Indians were completely deceived. 
On the morning of June fifteenth they doled out what they 
considered the day’s supply of ammunition and sent him 
out to kill deer for the war party. Boone pouched also 
the powder and half bullets he had been so long accumu- 
lating, and struck out boldly across country for home. 


CHAPTER XV 


B brseepeny could hardly have been a more unpropitious time 
for an attempt at escape. Five hundred warriors, trained 
to the minute, were gathered; provisions were prepared. 
Instantly on the discovery of his flight Boone knew the 
whole pack would be on his trail. They knew the country 
thoroughly, with all its routes and also all its difficulties 
and obstructions. The course he must take would lead 
through forests, swamps, and across many rivers. If cap- 
tured he could expect nothing but the torture, for the 
Indians could not fail to see in this attempt a deadly in- 
sult ; and he now possessed many of their secrets and plans. 
His only advantage was his certainty of a few hours’ start. 

It was subsequently learned that his absence was dis- 
covered more quickly than he had hoped. The entire town 
was thrown into a commotion of rage. Immediately the 
fleetest runners and the keenest hunters were thrown out 
broadcast through the forest, while others began to puzzle 
out his trail and still others loped off on what was con- 
sidered his probable route. They guessed well. Boone 
found himself sorely pressed. He had to use his every 
art of woodcraft. He doubled and twisted and ran, trav- 
eling day and night, almost without rest, until the Ohio 
River should be reached. He dared not fire his gun, so 
his stored ammunition was of no use to him. He dared 
kindle no fire. He dared spend no time searching for even 
the poor food the barks and roots of the forest afforded 
him, Time and again his keen-eyed foes were literally all 
about him, but time and again he slipped through them. 
At Jength he pushed, the bushes cautiously aside and looked 
out across the reaches of the Ohio River. 

It was swollen by the rains, and its current swept by at 
mill-race speed. Even the strongest swimmer might well 
have despaired at this sight, and Boone was not a good 
swimmer. He had no time to cut a log and trust to the 
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slow and uncertain process of kicking himself across, for 
the Indians were by now fairly on his heels. He descended 
to the shore—and there he found an old canoe that, after 
going adrift at some unknown point far upstream, had 
grounded here at his very feet to answer his great need! 
And out of all the hundreds of miles of the river course, 
he had picked out this one point at which to emerge! Do 
you wonder that his simple faith was strong that he was 
“ordained by God to conquer the wilderness” ? 
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Boone found himself sorely pressed 


"THE canoe had a hole in it, but Boone managed to make 
quick repairs of a sort good enough to get him across, 
though with some difficulty. Once on the other side he felt 
safe enough to shoot and cook a wild turkey, which is re- 
corded as being the only food he tasted in his flight. One 
meal. in five days—one hundred and sixty miles in five days! 

He arrived at Boonesborough emaciated, gaunt, almost 
exhausted. His reception was enthusiastic; but he had to 
meet a great disappointment, for he had long since been 
given up as lost, and Rebecca Boone had gathered the 
remnants of her family and returned to Carolina. Boone 
speaks of his disappointment, and incidentally shows the 
great affection that existed between them. “Oppressed,” 
said he, “with the distress of the country and bereaved of 
me, her only happiness, she had undertaken her long and 
perilous journey through the wilderness.” 

It would have been natural, after recuperating, for him 
to have followed her, and most men would have done so; 
but Boone, as usual, put his duty first. As he had feared, 
he found the fort in a bad state of repair. At once he set 
the inhabitants vigorously to work, and within ten days 
the stockades were renewed, new bastions had been built, 
the stores of provisions and water replenished, and all 
was prepared to resist a siege. 

The attack, however, delayed. . Boone’s escape had thrown 
the Indian councils into confusion. His arrival at the fort 
had, of course, been known and immediately reported back; 
as also his vigorous efforts toward putting the place in con- 
dition for defense. The chance for a surprise was gone; 
as also the advantage of moving against decaying works. 
A grand council of all the nations had been held. The 
elders restrained the impatience of the youths, pointing out 
that, as the possibility of surprise had been lost, it would 
be well to make preparations so complete and accurate 
that success would be certain. More warriors were sum- 
moned, more ammunition collected. This expedition against 
Boonesborough was conceived and executed on a scale and 
especially with a dogged persistence that had never been 
equaled in Indian warfare. The siege that followed lasted 
nine days, the longest. single attack on record; and after its 
close the garrison picked up “a hundred and twenty-five 
pounds of flattened bullets that had been fired at the log 
stronghold ;—this salvage made no account of the balls 
thickly studding the walls.” 

However, that was later. Having finished putting the 
works into a state of defense, Boone, with his character- 
istic boldness, resolved to give the enemy something to 
think about. So he selected nineteen of the best woodsmen 
and with them set out on his back track into the heart of 
the enemies’ country! His idea wa#not so much that he 
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could inflict substantial damage as to impress the Indians 
and to find out for himself what was really going on. 
Their only provisions were dried corn and maple sugar, 
like the Indians. This daring foray actually crossed the 
Ohio River and penetrated to the Scioto River, where 
Boone had been employed in making salt. They managed 
for some time to avoid the savages, but at length ran 
across a party of thirty on its way to join the main army 
at Chillicothe. What Boone calls a “smart fight” ensued 
in the forest. Boone’s nineteen proved too 
much for the thirty. 

Now that his presence in the country had 
been discovered, he knew the place would 
soon be too hot for him. The twenty white 
men executed a masterly retreat, avoiding 
the scouts and light parties sent out to in- 
tercept them; and returning in triumph and 
safety to the fort. Simon Kenton and 
another man stayed behind to steal some 
horses, which was characteristic of that 
bold and restless spirit. In consequence he 
was not in the fort during the great battle: 
and that caused him profound grief. 


CHAPTER XVI 


O NE thing Boone’s expedition had clearly 
shown: the calm interval did not mean 
that the Indians had abandoned their project. 
The warriors were gathered at the Shaw- 
nee town, and shortly they set forth under 
the command of Blackfish. There were four 
hundred and forty-four of them, and with 
them twelve whites as military advisers. 
The chief of these was a French Canadian, 
a lieutenant, named De Quindre. A number of very 
important and famous chiefs were with the expedition ; 
such as Black Bird, whom Patrick Henry called “the 
great Chippewa”; and Moluntha, who had led the 
Shawnees in all the really serious invasions of Ken- 
tucky; and Catahecassa, who had led in Braddock’s 
defeat. Pompey, the negro, was also along, valuable 
mainly because he spoke English, not otherwise highly 
considered, but a member of the tribe for all that. The 
equipment was that usual to an expedition of this kind, 
simple, confined to the rifle and the corn wallet for the 
warriors. But, contrary to the usual custom, almost 
incredibly contrary, was the presence of a number of 
pack horses. They carried extra ammunition, but that 
was only in order that they might carry something. Their 
intended use was quite different. You remember when 
Boone surrendered at the Salt Licks he gained immunity 
for his men by suggesting that in the warmer season it 
might be possible to move all the inhabitants peaceably 
to the, Shawnee country there to live in adoption, and that 
he suggested further that pack horses be brought for the 
purpose of transporting the children and the household 
goods? Well, in spite of Boone’s escape, the savages 
seem to have retained some lingering hope that the original 
plan would be followed. They hated to give Boone up. 
They liked him, and they admired him. Even though ap- 
pearances were now so strongly against him, they were 
loth to abandon entirely all thought of keeping him as one 
of their tribe. 

This not only accounts for the otherwise unexplained 
pack horses, but also for the most extraordinary delays 
and negotiations that preceded their attack. Boone, as 
will be seen, made the most skillful use of these negotia- 
tions, prolonging the delays as much as possible. He had 
promptly, on his arrival, sent messengers to the settle- 
ments for reinforcements, and every moment gained was 
an added chance for the safety of the garrison. 

Early in the morning of September 7 the Indian forces 
crossed the river and quietly took up their positions in 
the surrounding woods within rifle shot of the fort. Their 
advance had been reported by the scouts, so the garrison 
was prepared and within doors. To oppose the savage 
horde were thirty men: these, with the women and boys, 
were to make the place secure. 

There was no attempt at concealment, and no hostile 
demonstration. The Indian elders had more than a strong 
hope that the place could be captured without a fight. They 
were very fond of Boone; and in spite of his desertion 
they knew that individually he was very fond of them, 
and that his enmity was only the enmity of loyalty to his 
own side. They had carried out honorably their agree- 
ments made when the salt-makers had surrendered to 
them the year before, and they believed that on that ac- 
count the garrison would be inclined to trust any terms 
they might make now. 

The forest lay as though empty, still and hazy in the 
autumn mists; the fort stood as though deserted, save for 
the rising of smoke from the rude chimneys of the cabins. 
Nevertheless hundreds of fierce black eyes from the shelter 
of the leafy underbrush were scrutinizing every detail of 
the log fortress and the half cleared ground that lay 
around it; and within the defenses eyes were at the port 
(Continued on page 47) 
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CHAPTER III 


olf Pack 





O say that the whole spectacle that I 
had just witnessed startled me would 
be stating it mildly indeed. The 
strange appearance of this big, power- 
ful, smooth-shaven man in a buckskin hunt- 
ing costume with a retinue of black wolves 
and a trained eagle, the mysterious manner 
of his hunting and his coming and going, 
aroused in me a great interest and curiosity 
and I could realize the effect it evidently had 
upon Big Pete’s superstitious mind in spite 
of the fact that the big fellow was accus- 
tomed to facing almost any sort of danger. 
As for me, I could not myself prevent the 
creeping chills from running down my spine 
whenever I thought of the wild man. 

Could it be possible that this strange, half- 
wild man of the mountains, this killer, this 
master of a wolf pack, could be in any way 
connected with my father? I wondered, and 
as I wondered I found that a vague fear of 
this mad man who, despite his age, seemed as 
youthful and as agile as a man in his thirties, 
was gripping me. Perhaps the strangeness 
of the wilderness park added to my awe, for 
certainly one could expect almost anything 
supernatural to happen in the twilight of 
this forest of giant trees, whose interlacing 
branches overhead shut out the light of 
heaven. 

Recovering somewhat from my astonish- 
ment and surprise, I realized that what I had 
witnessed, strange though it appeared, was 
not a supernatural occurrence. I knew that 
it was a real gun I had heard, real smoke I 
had seen, real man, real bird, real elk and 
real wolves. 

“But, Pete,” I exclaimed, as a sudden 
thought struck me, “what’s become of our 
dogs?” 

“Better ask them black fiends up the moun- 
tains; I reckon you won't see them tha’ 
hounds agin.” 

“Reckon we had better swipe some of that 
elk before the coyotes get at it,” growled 
Pete. “The wild mountain man knows the 
good parts, but an elk is an elk, and one wild 
man, even if he is on-nat’ral, can’t carry off 
all the good meat, not by a long shot.” 

“He may come back,” I suggested. 

“Not he,” said Pete. “He’s too stuck up for that. When 
he wants more, them tha’ black demons and that voodoo 
bird of his’n will get for him. He’s a-hanging his long 
legs offen a rock somewhar about now. Don’t fear—he 
won't come back. Why couldn’t he leave a piece of hide to 
carry the meat in and the stomach to cook it in? That’s 
the fust time I ever stayed long ’nough to see him collar 
his meat, though. They say he do eat the game raw, but I 
reckon that’s a lie; leastwise, he didn’t do’t this time.” 

With a good square meal of the locoed hunter’s elk under 
our belts and a rousing campfire before which to toast our 
shins, both the big westerner and I felt a little more nat- 
ural and comfortable, but our conversation turned again to 
this wild hunter of the mountains. 


COULD see that the mysterious old man with his wolf 

pack and eagle aroused almost every possible form of 
superstition in Big Pete, and I confess that I was not free 
from some of it myself. The guide was certain that the 
man was either a ghost or a reincarnated devil, and he dis- 
played no uncertain signs of awe. 

“I tell you,” said Pete, “he’s a devil. He’s over a hun- 
dred years old, for my dad says he seed him, an’ an Injun 
before dad’s time told him about him. They are all 
skeered t’ death o’ him. An’ I don’t blame ’em. He’s a 
shore enough hant and them tha’ hounds o’ his’n is devils 
in wolfskins. Jumping Gehoosaphats! ef they shed ever 
cut my trail I reckon I'd just lay right down an’ die!” 
And Big Pete actually shuddered at the possibility. 

“Why, young feller,” he went on, “that ol’ man shoots 
gold bullets out o’ a real Patrick Mullen gun!” 

“A Mullen gun, Pete?” I cried. “How,do you know, 
man? Speak, for goodness’ sake!” 

“I don’t know it’s a Patrick Mullen and guess it hain’t 
one, ‘cause a Patrick Mullen rifle would cost a thousand 
or more. But the old Injun, Beaver Tail, says someone 
told his father and his father told him that et is a Patrick 
Mullen gun an’ is a special make inlaid with gold an’ 
silver, an’ all ornamented up, an’ built for an ol’ muzzle- 
loadin’ flint-lock. Now, Mullen never made no flint-lock 
rifles that I hear’n tell of; his specialty be shotguns, an’ if 
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he made this rifle I’m gander plucked if I cud tell how 
this spook got it.” 

“Unless the Wild Hunter might be a relative of old Patrick 
Mullen,” I said, thinking aloud and gasping at the thought, 
for the description of the rifle somehow impressed me again 
with the possibility that this wild man of the mountains 
might himself be Donald Mullen, and my own father! 

“Why do you say that, kid?” asked Big Pete, with a 
queer look in his eyes. 

“Oh, I don’t know; I was just wondering to myself. 
But what makes you think he’s a supernatural being, and, 
Pete, does this wild, loony hunter look at all like me?” 

“Super what? Say, when did you swallow a dictionary? 
Oh, you mean what makes me think he’s a devil? No, he 
don’t favor you none,” he added with a grin; “he’s a 
handsome devil, although-he’s done terrified every white 
man, an’ Injun, in these parts half t’ death, so most of ’em’s 
afeard to come back here at all. Men have gone in the 
park jest to get this wild man’s scalp, but they’ve done 
come back scared yaller an’ they ain’t opened their trap 
much about him since nuther. They do say he spits fire 
an’ chaws his meat offen the bone an’ then cracks the bones 
like a dog an’ swallers it all. They do say, too, that he 
roars like forty devils with their tails cut off when he gits 
mad. an’ some say as when he wants t’ git sommers in a 
hurry he jest grabs aholt o’ the feet o’ tha’ there thunder 
bird an’ she flies off with him an’ draps him anywha’ he 
asks her to. Nope, I hain’t seen none o’ these things my- 
self, but others say they have, an’ believe me I’m plumb 
cautious when travelin’ these parts alone; howsomever, he 
ain’t yet skeered me ‘nough to make my hair come out by 
the roots,” said Pete with a yawn. “There, kick that back 
log over so’s the fire can lick at t’other side. Now let’s 
turn in.” 


CHAPTER IV 


IG PETE and I spent several weeks in our charming 
little camp at the lower end of the park, for my guide 
decided that despite the recent presence of the Wild Hunter 
here would be a good place to get a shot at some black- 
tail deer. In fact, we saw signs of those animals all about 
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and my guide was only looking for fresh in- 
dications to start out on our last hunt before 
we made our way deeper into the wilderness. 

On the third day of our stay I was return- 
ing to camp with my shotgun over my shoul- 
der and a brace of sage grouse in my hand 
when I came upon Big Pete in a swail about 
a mile from camp. He was bending low and 
examining fresh signs when he saw me. 

“Howdy, kid; here’s some doin’s. 
we follow him?” 

“Of course, Pete. What are we here for, 
the mountain air?” I answered. 

“No,” answered Pete in his deep, low voice, 
“we're here for game,” and off he started, 
but slowly and with great caution. I felt im- 
patient, but restrained myself, saying nothing 
and continued to follow my big guide, who 
now moved with the most painstaking care. 
Not a twig broke beneath his moccasins as, 
with pantherlike step and crouching form, he 
led me through a lot of young trees over a 
rocky place until we struck a small spring 
with a soft muddy margin. Here Pete came 
to a sudden halt. I asked him why he did 
not go on and he pointed to a ledge of rock 
that runs up the mountain side diagonally 
with a flat, natural roadbed on top, graded 
like a stage road, but, unlike a traveled road, 
ending in a bunch of underwood and brush 
about a hundred yards ahead. 

Above the ledge of the rocks is a steep 
declivity of loose shale sprinkled over with 
large and small boulders of radically differ- 
ent formations, and in no manner resembling 
the uncertain bed upon which they rest. 


Shall 


'HESE boulders undoubtediy show the re- 

sult of the grinding and polishing of an 
ancient slow-moving glacier, but. some other 
force has deposited them in their present 
position. 

“He’s in tha’,” whispered Pete. 

“Who—the wild mountain man?” I asked. 

“No,” answered my guide, “th’ grizzly.” 

“The what?” I almost shouted. 

“The grizzly,” answered Pete. 
you think we've been following?” 

“Black-tailed deer,” I said softly, with my 
eyes glued on the thicket. 

“Well, tenderfoot, here’s the trail of that 
tha’ deer, and he hain’t been gone by here 
more nor a week ago, nuther.” 

I looked, and there in the soft mud was the print of a 
foot—a human-looking foot but for the evenness in the 
length of the toes and the sharpness and length of the toe 
nails. Yes, there was another difference, and that was the 
size. It was the footprint of a savage Hercules, the track 
of an enormous grizzly bear, and the soft mud that had 
dripped from the big foot was still undried on the leaves 
and grass when Pete pointed it out to me. 

“Well, Pete, don’t forget your promise that I am to have 
first shot at all big game,” I whispered with my best effort 
at coolness, but my heart was thumping against my ribs at 
a terrible rate. 

“But—why, bless you, old man!” I whispered excitedly 
as I looked at my gun. “I am armed only with a shotgun!” 

“Tha’s all right,” replied the big trapper complacently ; 
then, with a quick motion, he whipped out his keen-edged 
knife and, snatching one of my cartridges, he severed the 
shell neatly between the two wads which separated the 
powder and shot; that is, a wad in each piece of the car- 
tridge was exposed by the cut. 

Guided by the faint longitudinal seam where the edges 
of the colored paper join on the shell, Big Pete carefully 
fitted the two parts of cartridge together exactly as they 
were before being cut apart. Breaking my gun, he slipped 
the mutilated ammunition into the unchoked barrel. 

“Tha’,” he grunted, “tha’s better than a bullet at short 
range, an’ll tar a hole in ole Ephraim big enough to put 
your arm through.” 

He cut two more in the same manner, saying, “Be darned 
kerful not to get excited and put them in your choke barl, 
or tha’ may be trouble.” 

Huuting a grizzly with a shotgun and bird shot was 
not my idea of safe sport, but I was too much of a 
moral coward to acknowledge to Pete that I was frightened. 
Pete examined his gun, ran his finger-over the cartridges 
in his belt, and went through all the familiar motions 
which to him were unconscious but always foretold danger 
ahead. 

“You drap on your prayer hinges behind that tha’ nigger 
head,” said Pete, “and you will have a dead shot at the 
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brute, an’ I'll go up and roll a stone down the mountain 
side and follow it as fast as I kin, so as to be ready to help 
you if you need it; but you ought to drap him at first shot 
at short range. Yo’ must drap him—yo’ must or I allow 
tha’ll be a right smart of a scrap here, and don’t yo’ forgit 
it! This is no Christmas turkey shooting, young feller, so 
look sharp!” 


ITH a noiseless tread Pete vanished in the wood, 

while I with beating heart and bulging eyes watched 
the thicket at the end of the ledge. I had not long to wait 
before I heard a blood-curdling yell and then crash! crash! 
came a big boulder tearing down the mountain-side. It 
reached a point just over the thicket, struck a small pine 
tree, broke the tree and leaped high into the air, then 
crashed into the middle of the brush. 

Following, with giant leaps, came Big Pete Darlinkel 
down the rocky declivity, but I only looked that way for 
one instant, then my eyes were again fixed on the thicket, 
and in my excitement I arose to a standing position. There 
was but a momentary silence after the fall of the boulder 
before I heard the rushing of sticks and leaves, saw the 
top of the bushes sway as some heavy body moved beneath, 
then there appeared a head—and what a head it was! 
Bigger than all outdoors! I aimed my gun, but my body 
swayed and the end of my shotgun described a large circle 
in the air. I knew that my position was serious, but my 
nerves played me false. 

I had never before faced a grizzly. I heard Big Pete’s 
voice calling to me to drop behind the rock, but I only 
stood there with a dogged stupidity, trying to aim my gun 
at a mark which seemed to me as big almost as a barn door. 

I heard Pete give a sudden cry, then there was.a rattle 
of stones and dirt on the ledge in front of the mountain 
of brownish hair that was advancing in sort of side leaps 
or bounds like a big ball. 

The bear came to a sudden stop, and to my horror I saw 
the form of my friend shoot over the edge of the over- 
hanging rock right in the path of the grizzly. It all flashed 
through my mind in a moment. Pete in his haste to reach 
me had lost control of himself and slid with the rolling 
stones and dirt over the mountain-side, a fall of at least 
twenty-five feet! 

Instantly my nerve returned and I rushed madly up the 
incline to rescue my companion. I bounded between the 
branches of some stout saplings; they parted as my body 
struck them, but sprung together again before 
my leg had cleared the V-shaped opening. 

My foot was imprisoned and I fell with 
a heavy thud on my face. For an instant 
I was dazed, but even in my dazed state I 
was fully conscious of Pete’s impending 
peril, and I kicked and struggled blindly to 
free myself. My gun had been flung from 
my hand in my fall and was out of my 
reach. Then to my horror I heard the howl 
the wolf gives when game is in sight, and 
even half blind as I was I saw dark, doglike 
forms sweep by me; I heard the scream of 
an eagle; I heard a snarling and yelping, the 
sounds of a struggle—I ceased to kick, wiped 
the blood from my eyes and looked ahead. 


a lay Big Pete Darlinkel, dead or 
unconscious, and within ten feet of him 
stood the giant bear surrounded by a vicious 
pack of gaunt red-mouthed wolves. The 
bear made a rush and a shadow passed over 
the ground; I heard the sound of a large 
body rushing swiftly through the air, then an 
immense eagle struck the bear like a thunder- 
bolt; at the same instant the wolves attacked 
him from all sides. Then there was a whistle 
keen and clear; the wolves retreated; the 
bird again soared aloft; the bear made sev- 
eral passes in the air in search of the bird, 
fell forward again on all fours, rose on its 
hind legs and killed a wolf with one sweep 
of its great paw. 

The bear now made a dash at the giant 
leader of the pack, only to fall forward, 
dead, with its ugly nose across Big Pete’s 
chest. 

Then I remembered hearing the crack of 
a rifle, and knew that the Wild Mountain 
Man had saved our lives. I tried to rise, but 
found my ankle so badly sprained that I 
could not stand on it. 

Suddenly a low voice with a hint of an 
Irish accent said, “Sit down, stranger, while 
I look to your mate,” and I saw the tall 
lithe figure of a man clothed in buckskin 
bending over Pete. 

“Only stunned, friend,” said he, and I 
heard no more. The blow.on my head, com- 
bined with the pain from my ankle, was too 
much for me, and now that the danger was 
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over it was a good time to faint, and I took advantage of it. 

How long I remained unconscious I do not know, but when 
my eyes opened again it was night; through the interlacing 
boughs overhead the stars were shining brightly. My head 
was neatly bandaged, and so was my foot and ankle. I could 
hear our horses cropping grass near by. I raised my head, 
and there lay Pete; he was alive, I knew by the snores that 
issued from his nose, and we were in our own camp; but— 
what were those animals by our campfire? Wolves—gaunt, 
shaggy wolves? I hastily arose to a sitting posture, but 
my alarm subsided when ‘in’ the dim light of the fire I 
could trace the outline of another’s man’s figure, and on a 
stick close to the stranger’s head roosted a giant bird. 

Could it be that this Wild Man of the Mountain—possi- 
bly my own father—was camping with us? 


CHAPTER V 


OSEYED, by gum! I'll be tarnally tarnashuned if 

I that terri-fa-ca-cious spook hain’t pulled out!” was 
the exclamation that awakened me on the morning after 
our adventure with the bear. 

Lazily opening my eyes, I gazed a moment at the sun 
just peeping over the mountain, then closed them again; 
but when I attempted to change my position a sharp pain 
in my ankle thoroughly awakened me. Still I lay quiet 
because it was some time before I could collect my scat- 
tered senses and separate in my mind the real incident and 
the dream phantasms. 

The pain in my ankle, the swelled and irritated condition 
of my nose, plainly proved to me that there was no dream 
about my injuries, but I discovered that my head and leg 
were neatly bandaged with strips of fine linen. I sat for 
a while busily collecting the incidents of the past twenty- 
four hours, arranging them in my mind in their proper 
order and place. I cut out the dream portion from the 
realities with very little trouble until I reached the part 
where I had awakened in the night and had seen the wolves, 
the eagle and the Wild Hunter. I could not be sure whether 
that was a dream or reality. Had I seen this strange old 
man with his eagle and his wolf pack beside our campfire 
or had I dreamed it? Had this hobgoblin man, who might 
be my own father, rescued me from death at the claws of 
the grizzly and bound my wounds for me, or was that but a 
dream, too? Had not Big Pete saved me, perhaps, and 


cared for me afterward? 
“Pete, old fellow,” I said presently, rising to my elbow, 





Could it be that this Wild Man of the Mountain was camping with us? 
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“who brought me to camp? Who killed the bear? Who 
saved our lives?” 
“The Wild Hunter,” replied Pete gravely. “He bathed 


my head with some sort of good-smelling stuff and, though 
I am as heavy as a dead buffalo, toted me to camp; he 
lowed that I was all sort of shuk up and a little hazy; he 
fixed my blanket, then he fotched you in on his shoulders 
just as if you was a dead antelope, fixed you up with 
bandages torn from handkerchiefs in your pocket, gave 
you a drink which you didn’t seem to appreciate, but just 
swallowed like you were asleep, then he laid you out. I 
had my eye peeled on him, but he said nary a word, an’ 
when we wuz both all comfortable he pulled out a long 
cigar, sot down by the fire and was smokin’ tha’ with his 
bird and his wolves around him when I went to sleep. 

“He cut his bullets out, as he allus does,” muttered Pete 
a little while later. 

“Who cut what bullets?” I asked. 

“Whomsoever cud I mean but th’ Wild Hunter, and 
wha’s tha’ been any bullets lately but in th’ bar?” queried 
my companion. _ 

“Yes, of course,” I admitted; “but why do you suppose 
he cut out the bullets?” 

“Wal, I reckon tha’ might be right scarce and he haster 
be kinder sparin’ with them. I calculate you’d like to have 
a hatful of them balls, leastwise most folks would, ’cause 
the Wild Hunter don’t use no common low-flung lead for 
his bullets—no-sir-ree bob-horse-fly! ’Tain’t good nuff for 
a high-cock-alorum like him; he shoots balls of virgin gold!” 

But I was more interested in what had become of this 
strange man than in the sort of projectiles rumor said that 
he used in his gun, and so dismissed the subject with a 
request for further information about our rescuer. 

“This morning when I opened my peepers,” Pete con- 
tinued, “I t’ought maybe the Wild Hunter had only gone 
off on a tramp; but ‘he’s done cleared out for good, and 
tuk his wolves and bird with him. I’m some glad he took 
th’ wolves; I don’t sorter like the look of their mean eyes; 
they do say that he is a wolf himself and the head of the 
pack.” 

“What’s that, Pete? Steady, old man, now let’s go slow.” 

“All right; tha’s wha’ I mean ter do. ’Cause it hain’t a 
varmint natur’ to help men folks, and he done helped us, 
and no mistake, and left us the bulk of the b’ar, too—only 
took the claws, teeth and a tenderloin or two for hisself 
and pack; that is, if he be a wolf. But we will settle that 
if your foot will let you walk a bit.” 

“How far?” I asked. 

“Only over yan way to the first piece of 
wet ground, and the trail leads down to tha’ 
spring tha’, and tha’ is quite a right smart bit 
of muddy swail beyont.” 

“All right, I'll try it,” I exclaimed. But I 
could not touch my foot on the ground, and 
it was not until my guide had made me a 
crutch of a forked branch, padded with a 
piece of bearskin, that I was able to go limp- 
ing along after Big Pete. 

We followed the trail left by the Wild 
Hunter to the spring. The trail after that 
was plain, even to my inexperienced eyes; 
and when we reached the muddy spot the 
print of the moccasined feet and the doglike 
tracks of the wolves were distinctly visible. 

But Big Pete, as motionless as a statue, 
with a solemn face he stoops with a rigid 
finger pointing to the trail! I hastened to 
his side and saw that the moccasin prints 
ceased in the middle of an open, bare, muddy 
place and beyond were nothing but the dog- 
like tracks of the wolves. 

I looked up and all around; there were no 
overhanging branches that a man could swing 
himself upon, no stones that he could leap 
upon—nothing but the straggling bunches of 
ferns’ but here in this open spot the Wild 
Hunter vanished. 

We walked back in silence, for I had noth- 
ing to say, and Pete did not volunteer any 
further information. 


CHAPTER VI 


O have one’s nose all but broken, both 
eyes blackened and a twisted ankle is a 
sad misfortune wherever it occurs, but when 
such a thing happens to a fellow many weary 
miles from the nearest human habitation and 
in a howling wilderness it might be consid- 
ered anything but pleasant. Yet, strange as 
it may appear, among the most pleasant and 
precious memories I have stored away in my 
mind, only to be tapped upon special occa- 
sions, is the memory of the glorious days 
spent nursing my bruises and lolling around 
that faraway camp. Sometimes I listened to 
_ the quaint yarns of my unique and interest- 
(Continued on page 45) 
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ARROWS looked more like a chief justice 

than the young naval lieutenant he really 

was. He had read some law before going 

to Annapolis, and was nicknamed “Black- 
stone” in honor of the great jurist. At Samoa, 
when the Navy took charge, they made him a judge 
to try natives with a turn for stealing chickens or beating 
wives. Every month he got more legal and dignified in 
appearance. Finally he developed a beard (which looked 
odd on his rosy face), and started blinking at people 
through spectacles. The natives used to stop in their tracks 
and make low bows when he passed. 

Later, at sea, he had to stand watch like any other lieu- 
tenant, though he still read criminal law and detective 
stories. He was in great demand as counsel before courts- 
martial; but would never act unless he thought his man 
was innocent. So far he had never lost a case. Some day, 
he knew, his luck must change. 

One forenoon watch when he had the deck he called 
away the steam launch. Pye, the coxswain, proceeded to 
drop down; but when he turned his. engine the propeller 
joyously wrapped itself in a line the sternman had left 
trailing. 

Pye was an old hand on his second cruise. Though not 
as learned as Barrows, he was what officers call a “sea- 
lawyer.” He wanted to become a boatswain’s mate, and 
saw no reason why he should be blamed for a foul pro- 
peller. Just at this moment he spied Malloy on the fore- 
castle. Malloy was five years younger than Pye and the 
understudy coxswain. 

“Say, Mal,” he called, “make this trip for me. I’ve got 
to go to sick-bay.” 

“All right!” answered Malloy cheerfully, swinging him- 
self over the rail. He was a clean-cut young fellow, 
honest looking and quick on the trigger. In a moment he 
was at the wheel and Pye—who was grinning—was safe 
on deck. 

Five, ten minutes ‘passed. 

“What's the matter with that launch?” roared the officer 
of the deck. 

“Line foul of the propeller—clearing it now, sir!” shouted 
Malloy, who, red and perspiring, was on his hands and 
knees helping the sternman cut, pull and unwind rope. 

When the launch finally dropped down, Barrows had lost 
his judicial manner, and was in no mood to hear explana- 
tions. Indeed, Malloy did not offer any. The Captain, 
who was waiting to go ashore, had “jumped” the Execu- 
tive, that officer had “jumped” Barrows, and Barrows had 
told Malloy what he thought of a coxswain who couldn't 
keep clear of ropes and drop down on time. Afterwards 
Barrows thought the matter over in a way he had, and 
remembered that when he looked over the side as the 
bugle sounded the coxswain in the launch had been Pye. 





MONTH later when Malloy was in trouble and asked 
him to act as his counsel, Barrows remembered this 
incident and the way Malloy had worked and shouldered 
the blame. He listened to the youngster’s troubled tale 
and agreed to take the case. ~ 

On the day of the general court he was worried. Malloy 
had given him a hard nut to crack. Looking into the boy’s 
frank and open eyes, no one would have called him a 
forger; but, as the Judge Advocate said, the evidence was 
strong against him. 

“The court will meet!” said the Presi- 
dent, a small, alert-looking captain. He 
sat in the centre at a long table with 
three other officers on his right and two 
on his left. They all wore swords and 
looked resigned. Some seemed more 
unhappy than the accused. 

But Malloy was far from cheerful. 
Instead of brown-eyed Jennie Hylan, he 
could see the marine sergeant with the 
patrol wagon waiting for him at the dock 
of the Brooklyn Yard. “You might get 
five years!” Barrows had said. 

The ship was lying at Cherbourg. 
Looking out through the cabin port, 
Malloy could see a big liner with steam 
up for home, a French tug, a steam 
launch with flapping American colors, 
a breakwater covered with cranes—and, 
beyond all this, beautiful green fields. 
Malloy envied the cows in those green 
fields. 

He gave a nervous start as a gun 
fired on deck boomed out the news that 
a court was meeting. The first witness 
for the prosecution was called, 

“Tell the court what you know,” di- 
rected the Judge Advocate, a thin officer 
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with a bony nose and tight lips. The witness, like many 
other Frenchmen, spoke English. 

“About a week ago—” he began. 

“The tenth of the month?” interrupted the Judge Advo- 
cate, legally exact. 

“Yes, sir—two American sailors came into the bank of 
which I am cashier. One is sitting there,” he pointed at 
Malloy, “the other is very much like him.” Pausing a 
moment, he pulled down his cuffs, curled his moustache, 
and glanced at the Judge Advocate. 

“All right—go on!” 

“One of these sailors asked me to cash a check. It was 
payable to a man named Johnson. Just as the first sailor 
handed me the check, his friend went to the door to see a 
passing parade.” 

“Well, what did you do?” 

“I asked the sailor for proof that he was Johnson. He 
produced a letter apparently signed by your captain saying 
he was Johnson. I asked him to endorse the check, which 
he did, and I paid him three hundred francs. Later on the 
real Johnson reported that he had lost the check.” 

“The sailor signed ‘F. K. Johnson’ on the back of the 
check ?” 

“Yes, sir.” The witness brushed a speck of dust from 
his trousers and waited. 

“Now, Mr. Cheville,” said the Judge Advocate pleasantly, 
“tell us who did this!” 


ARROWS looked like an owl; Malloy listened.with 
strained attention; the witness hesitated. 

“To me these two Americans in uniform might have 
been brothers. I am not certain—but I think it was that 
gentleman there.” He again pointéd at Malloy, who did 
not show pleasure, even at being called “that gentleman.” 
Barrows, apparently undisturbed, was reading a large legal 
volume. 

A second witness was called—a nervous and excitable 
Frenchman, short but thickset, with a red face and a 
friséed moustache. 

“I only speak ze English a few,” he began. 
a general smile. 

“I was on ze bank last weeks—and I saw zis man.” 
raised his hand and indicated Malloy. 

“Was anyone else there?” asked the Judge Advocate. 

“Yes, sir—I have seen one uzzer man in uniform cand 
one lady with a very dark hide.” 

This was too much for the court. 
faintly. 

“Never mind the lady with the dark skin. 
recognize the other sailor?” 

“Certainement—yes, sir.” 

“I'd like the court’s permission to introduce Pye,” said 
the Judge Advocate. 

A door opened, and Coxswain Pye stepped in. At first 
glance he might have been taken for Malloy, but there was 
a world of difference in their expressions. Pye had small, 
shifting eyes, and suggested a weasel. 

“Now, Mr. Mottier, look at this man. 
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There was 


He 


Even Malloy smiled 


Would you 


Do you recog- 
nize him? 
“Oui, oui—yes, sir—he was on ze bank, too.” 
“Did you see either of these men endorse a 
check and get some money ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Which one?” 

There was a tense silence. 
Malloy held his breath. Pye’s 
little eyes danced from court to 
witness, from witness to accused. 













“Tell the court what you know” 
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Mr. Mottier smiled slightly and half closed his 
eyes. 
“I tell you very soonly,” he said; then added, “It 
was zat man!” His finger was pointing at Malloy. 
Barrows frowned, and the accused looked de- 
jected. 
“Coxswain Pye is the next witness!” announced the Judge 
Advocate, satisfied with the way his case was building up. 


| gin took the oath, his eyes twinkling like stars as he 
kissed the Bible. 

“Now, Pye, tell us what happened!” 

“I went to the bank with Malloy, sir,” began Pye in an 
oily tone; “he said he had a check to cash, sir.” 

Malloy flushed crimson and glared at the witness, who 
calmly continued. 

“He pulled the check out of his pocket, sir, and just then 
I heard a band playing the Marseillaise and went to see 
what it was. A lot of soldiers were passing, with flags 
and—” 

The rest of his speech was an inaudible mumble. 

“What's the matter? Talk so we can hear you!” 

The witness shifted a wad of tobacco, and was able to 
continue. 

“A lot of people were—” 

“Oh, never mind the parade! What happened inside?” 

“Beg pardon, sir. When I stepped back, sir, Malloy was 
just signing something on the back of a check. Then the 
cashier paid him the money, and we went out to spend it.” 

Pye glanced iurtively at Malloy, who was clenching his 
hands under the table. 

The lieutenant on the president’s left, who had been 
sketching a bird of paradise, turned to the doctor next him 
and whispered : 

“I'm satisfied. I’m also hungry.” 

The doctor smiled and nodded. 

“We've sworn to follow the evidence,” he added, “but 
I wish it was the other way round.” 

When the defence began, Malloy was the only witness, 
and not a fluent one. 

“All I know about it,” he said shortly, “is that I didn’t 
endorse any check or get any. money. I went to the door 
to see a parade—” 

“You went to the door?” interrupted Barrows. He had 
been racking his brain for some way of proving to a skep- 
tical court that his client was innocent. Here was a ray 
of hope. Either Pye or Malloy was lying. Let the man 
who really saw the parade describe it correctly. 

“Tell us what the parade was like!” 

“That’s just a waste of time,” interrupted the Judge 
Advocate. “The parade has nothing to do with this case.” 

“I have a purpose in view,” said Barrows impressively. 
The Judge Advocate sat down growling. 

“Why, sir,” answered Malloy, “I saw some soldiers and 
a band. I didn’t take much notice.” 

“What else?” 

“I saw flags—and the whole town running along behind.” 

“Anything else?” 

“That’s all I remember, sir.” 

“Well, go on with your story,” said Barrows patiently. 
Pye had said the same things. Evidently the guilty man 
also had seen the parade through the door. 

“When I came back Pye was putting something in his 
pocket—I couldn’t see what. Then he says, ‘Let’s beat it!’ ” 


See hungry lieutenant stretched his legs under the table 
and yawned. The case seemed too plain to be interest- 
ing. The cashier had sworn that one of two men had 
forged an endorsement, and thought it was Malloy ; Mottier 
had said it was Malloy; Pye said it was Malloy; and Mal- 
loy did not say it was Pye! 

“Don’t give up the case!” said Barrows to himself, think- 
ing of Lawrence. “When Nelson was losing at Copen- 
hagen he asked for a truce.” 

“Please the court,” he remarked per- 
suasively, “it’s after twelve and time for 
lunch. I request an adjournment until 
two o'clock.” 

The court adjourned, and the others 
hurried out; but Barrows remained with 
his client in the stenographer’s office. He 
seemed about to lose his first case, but he 
had no thought of giving up. Though 
he believed in his heart that the boy was 
innocent, he did not know how to prove 
it. Malloy looked pale and worried. 

“Have you the fatal check?” said 
Barrows to the stenographer. 

“Yes, sir—here it is.’ The yeoman 
handed him a check of the Crédit Fran- 
cais, on the back of which was written 

(Concluded on page 42) 
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Leaves from the August Camera Forest 


First Prize awarded to Bob Clary, Ketchikan, Alaska 
for his pictures “Camera Catches’’ 
(Contest Rules on page 54) 
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National 


Scouts Took Over Government of City 


OY SCOUTS of Twin Falls, Idaho, assumed mu- 

nicipal duties for an entire day recently as a part 
of the Boy Scout Week celebration. Offices ranging 
from the mayor's to the dog catcher’s were filled by 
the scouts, who were formally elected for their jobs 
on the “Public Service” and “Good Turn” tickets. 


Pennsylvania Boy Honored by State 


OBERT ROY, of Juanita, Pa. has received a 

medal from the State Forestry Service for meri- 
torious work done in behalf of forest fire 
prevention. Young Roy's services were as 
follows: Reported two fires, helped fight 
five fires, addressed the Juanita High School 
students on the subject of forest fire preven- 
tion and fighting, organized a fire-fighting 
unit of forty members among the older boys 
of the town and spent a large amount of time 
and effort in posting roads and woods with 
State fire posters and signs. Roy is a mem- 
ber.of Troop 7 of Juanita and a junior in 
the high school. 


A Scoutmaster Is Helpful 


INDING it impossible to get employment 

for himself and father in the East, a scout 
of Troop 3, Far Rockaway, sought and succeeded in find- 
ing a job for himself in California. The question was, 
however, how to get across the continent, since the com- 
bined resources of the father and son were not equal to 
the taking of such a journey. The boy’s Scoutmaster, 
hearing of the situation, offered to advance the necessary 
funds, trusting to the boy’s word that the money would be 
repaid when possible. The boy accepted the loan and took 
the journey. He and his father both got work at once and 
nearly every cent of the money has been returned and the 
whole soon will be. The boy has become a first class scout 
and assistant Scoutmaster in San Francisco, and recently 
wrote his former Scoutmaster that he expected to be an 
Eagle by Christmas. 


He Stopped the Fun 


SAN FRANCISCO Boy Scout, while walking past an 

empty lot, heard several excited cries and the noise 
of a tumult coming from within. With the true scout in- 
stinct he investigated and found several boys stoning a 
little kid that was tethered in the lot so that they could 
laugh at the frantic efforts of the goat nearby to get to its 
young one. The scout was outnumbered, but he stopped 
the boys from amusing themselves by hurting an inoffensive 
dumb animal. 


Before the Firemen Got There 


OY SCOUTS from Troop 9, Providence, R. I., recently 
demonstrated their ability for stamping out fires by 
stopping a dangerous blaze of burning grass near the tracks 
of the New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad. 
An alarm was sounded by a passer-by. Five scouts hap- 
pened along before the firemen arrived and got busy. They 
used their caps and coats to beat out the worst part of the 
blaze and dumped great quantities of sand on burning em- 
bers of limbs of trees and other trash in the path of the fire. 
There was little for the firemen to do when they arrived. 


Visit Hospitals 


AS a part of their Good Turn Service, scouts of Mil- 
waukee visited all the county hospitals recently 
bearing thousands of flowers for distribution, and per- 
sonally chatting with every patient in friendly scout 
style as the gifts were presented. The visitation no 
doubt left a pleasant memory among the weary, suffer- 
ing shut-ins. A scout’s smile goes a long way. 


A Good Turn to Wild Flowers 


R. ERNEST SHILLABEER, of Harrisburg, Pa., 

has written in to National Headquarters suggest- 
ing that Boy Scouts take leadership in systematic sow- 
ing and planting of wild flowers to replace those which 
have been thoughtlessly uprooted and in some cases 
practically exterminated by the public which “just loves 
flowers.” (?) This is an excellent idea and one well 
worth following. Every scout should do all in his power 
to aid wild life conservation and will himself, it goes 
without saying, refrain from depredations upon our 
beautiful native wild blossoms. 


A Live Scout Troop from Oklahoma 


ULSA, OKLAHOMA, now has sixteen Eagles and 
ten Life and Star scouts. Ten of the Eagles and 
four of the Life and Star scouts are in one troop, No. 5, 
made up of high school and college boys. This troop 
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? will soon catch up. 


San Jose, California, scouts receiving firemanship instructions from Fire Inspector 
Milton H. Johnson 


Badges earned by the twenty members of this live troop is 
an even four hundred. 


And Another from Utah 


ROOP 2 of Mt. Pleasant, Utah, is also very much on 

the map. It was organized only a little over a year 
ago, and now has three Eagles, one Star and seventeen 
First Class scouts, as well as one member, Willie Barton, 
who has an Honor Medal for Life Saving. This troop 
took a four-hundred-mile auto trip last summer to Bryce 
Canyon, and is now planning a three-day excursion up to 
the mountains to co-operate with the Forest Service in 
helping to exterminate larkspur, which every year causes 
the death of thousands of dollars’ worth of cattle. The 
trip will be a Father and Son Outing. 


Boy Scout Saves Sister's Life 


DMUND SHULTZ, a Boy Scout of Troop 19, saved 

his small sister recently by his prompt action and pres- 
ence of mind. The child’s clothing caught fire from a gas 
heater and her brother instantly seized her and rolled her 
on the floor, thus extinguishing the flames. The thing was 
done so quickly that the little girl suffered no serious burns 
whatever, whereas it might easily have happened that she 
would have been burned to death. ~ 


Furnish Room in Hospital 


|, yd SCOUTS of Terre Haute, Indiana, have provided 
the furnishings for a room in the New Union Hos- 
pital of that city. The Terre Haute Star in an editorial 
commenting on this Good Turn makes the following state- 
ment: “The gift of the scouts is particularly appropriate, 
since it represents an effort on the part of the various 
troops to enlarge their work. It has meant a sacrifice on 
the part of the boys. To some it was merely refraining 
from contemplated pleasure in recreation to devote the time 
in earning money for his troop’s contribution. Other boys 
have engaged in various enterprises to raise troop funds. 





ouncil News 


has only one member below first class rank and he They have adhered strictly to scout traditions and asked no 
is a recent addition, who, it is safe to prophesy, contrihutions of the public for their funds. 
The total number of Merit 





Grand Rapids, Michigan, scouts planting 100 black walnut 
trees purchased from the Michigan Agricultural College 
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“The gift means more to the hospital than the amount of 
money provided to furnish the room. It has 
brought the boys into intimate relationship 
with the humanitarian enterprise and their 
interest in such work will continue. They 
will realize the good their contribution has 
done and will be ready to give their efforts 
to other worthy causes. The gift is an en- 
couragement to the directors of the hospital. 
It proves a larger public interest in the wel- 
fare work. It is an inspiration and sugges- 
tion to other organizations that are inclined 
to assist in supporting helpful movements.” 


An Averted Tragedy 


YOUTHFUL San Franciscan of the 

sub-scout age was whittling as small 
boys since the beginning of time have de- 
lighted to do. Being uninitiated as to the 
fact that it’s a rash thing to do to whittle 
toward instead of from yourself, he went at 
the business wrong. The knife slipped. The 
blood spurted out, a great gash appeared in 
the youngster’s arm. The knife had gotten 
in its deadly work. An artery was severed. 
In a few moments the victim would have bled to death in 
all probability had no help been at hand. But luckily the 
story has a happy ending instead of a tragic one. A scout 
heard the youngster’s screams and ran to the rescue. In- 
stantly taking in the seriousness of the situation, the scout 
asked no questions and wasted no time, but got into action 
instantly as scouts have a way of doing. He improvised 
and applied a tourniquet. The flow of blood was staunched. 
The whittler was saved to whittle another day—and also it 
is to be hoped in another way—the scout way. 


Scouts Signal at Causeway Dedication 


WO hundred scouts of Galveston, Texas, were on duty 

at the occasion of the opening of the four-million-dollar 
Causeway which connects Galveston with the mainland. 
Their biggest job consisted of directing cars to parking 
places and parking them before the parade arrived. Nearly 
a thousand cars were so parked four abreast in a limited 
space and later gotten out again on across the Causeway 
and back without a single jam. As soon as the ribbons 
were broken that officially opened the Causeway, scouts 
stationed at a signal tower sent the announcement to two 
other scouts stationed on top of a packing house just out- 
side the city limits. These boys in turn relayed the word 
to another pair of scouts on the water pier and those 
notified the city engineer. As soon as the word reached 
the latter the bells and whistles were let loose all over the 
city. The message was sent eight miles with only the one 
relay and went through without an error and with no 
necessity for repetition. 


Win Circus Man's Admiration 


HEN the Lion’s Club of Marion, Indiana, invited 
every child in the city between the ages of six and 
twelve to be its guests at the circus it was up to somebody 
to handle a line of march containing 4,000 youngsters. The 
local scouts took on the job and put it through in record 
form. “Not a mishap, not an accident, not one argument, 
no misconduct. Nobody lost. In fact, not a blot or 
stain to mar the performance,” remarks an observer. 
Mr. Moyer, manager of the show, was astonished at 
the feat performed. “I have never witnessed such a 
demonstration of order along a line of march,” he says. 
“Nor have I seen such a wonderful exhibition as that 
of Marion’s Boy Scouts in controlling traffic. Both on 
the streets and at the show lot the boys worked as 
though they were trained and seasoned officers of the 
law. My hat is off to them. Never in my entire career 
as an official with the show business have I seen its 
equal, not even with a metropolitan police force.” 


Home Lots First 


N the theory that cleanliness, like charity, should 

start at home, every scout in Covington, Ky., was 
expected first of all to have his own yards, back and 
front, in spick and span condition at the time of the 
city’s clean-up. Over and beyond this, each troop se- 
lected a vacant lot to raise to one hundred per cent 
cleanliness by their personal efforts. 

This is one of ‘hundreds of instances where scouts 
are co-operating with city authorities in putting through 
Clean-Up. In many cases such a Clean-Up has become 
an annual event in-which it is taken for granted that 
‘scouts will be the chief performers. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Asturdy sport shoe of the toughest canvas 
—athletic trim and ankle patch. One of 
the most popular models in all the Keds 
line. 





They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds is on the shoe 


Shoes that give you the spring of 
a wild animal 


O you realize that all the hunting animals— 

all who rule the forest—have paws and not 

hoofs? Tough, rubber-y paws, that enable them 
to creep and spring upon their prey. 


Keds are more like paws than any other shoes 
you can find, and more nearly give you the 
spring of wild animals. 


Rubber has been compounded and perfected 
to give to Keds soles that are springy, light and 
long wearing. The canvas has been woven tough 
and fine, but light and cool. The reinforcements 
give added strength and support. And in the 
great vulcanizers the rubber and canvas prac- 
tically grow together. 


You will find you can walk farther, run faster 
and be lighter on your feet than ever before. 
There are no other shoes like Keds for every kind 
of game and sport and for grinding everyday wear. 


The world’s standard sum- 
mer shoe. For tennis, 
canoeing, sailing, and gen- 
eral outdoor wear. High 
and low models for boys 
and girls too. 





Keds were originated and are made only by the United 


Keds 


Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


They allow your foot muscles to grow strong 
and develop—the best preparation for athletics. 


Why you want real Keds 


There are many kinds of Keds—high Keds, low 
Keds, brown and white Keds. Some with suc- 
tion soles—others’ with smooth or corrugated 
soles. You can get the style you wish at your 
dealer’s; if he does not carry them he can secure 
them for you. 

But remember, Keds are made only by the 
United States Rubber Company, the largest and 
oldest rubber organization in the world. If the 
name Keds isn’t on the shoes, they aren’t real 
Keds. 

Booklet, “Useful Hints On Tennis,” sent 


free if you write to Dept. B-5, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 





States Rubber Company. The name Keds is on every 


pair. 


It is your guarantee of quality and value 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Dan Beard's Scouting Section 


Dear Dan BEarD: 

Will you please tell me how to become 
a Buckskin Man, as it tells about in the 
Dan Beard book about his Outdoor School? 

ALEXANDER COoRTI. 

Batavia, N. Y. 

Be a good scout and follow the ideals of 
Scouting. Study and practice the Scout 
Oath and Law and become an Eagle 
Scout. 


Dear Dan BEarp: 

I am writing to you to get information 
on “Good Citizenship.” This material is 
to be used by the sixth grade of the Euclid 
Park School. 

I saw you when you were in Cleveland 
and I’m sure you can give me more than 
in the Scout Book. 

I shall appreciate the information very 
greatly. Yours truly, 

ARNOLD Moore, 
Asst. Patrol Leader, Troop 26. 

1721 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

See the Civics Merit Badge Pamphlet 
and Citizenship Training, 10 cents each. 
Both can be had through our Supply De- 
partment. 


Dear Dan BEarD: 

I wish you would please tell me_what 
to do. I would like.to join the Boy Scouts 
very much, but as I live in a very small 
town we have no Boy Scouts here. The 
nearest place is Wooster, nine miles from 
here, and I have no way to go back and 
forth. How can I join the Boy Scouts? 

Thankfully yours, 
DonaLp H. Jackson. 

Wooster, Ohio, Route No. 8. 

Become a ‘Pioneer Scout. We are send- 
ing you blanks. 


Dear Dan Bearp: 

I am a Pioneer Scout of the Tenderfoot 
class and working hard for the second 
class, so 1 hope you can answer this ques- 
tion for me. 

On page 75, under the heading “Insignia 
of Rank and Service,” it tells how to sign 
your name with proper signs, etc. 

What sign signifies the pioneer scout 
and should it come tfore or after the 
tenderfoot sign? 

Yours for scouting, 
Harotp W. Carn. 

207 W. Columbia St., Somerset, Ky. 

As long as you are a tenderfoot being a 
pioneer does not change your rank, add an 
axe to your tenderfoot insignia and that 
will indicate that you are a Pioneer scout. 


Dear Dan BeEarp: 

I am a second class scout and interested 
in birds. If you know of any good books 
on birds, please write and tell me through 
Boys’ Lire. 

Yours truly, 
Scout KENNETH Topp, 
Globe, Arizona. 
Scout Fast te, 
Windom, Minn. 
Asst. S.-M. ArtHur W. Krauss, 
Denver, Colo. 
Scout Frank HALL, 
Sanger, Texas. 





The Merit Badge Pamphlet on Bird 
Study, obtainable through the Supply De- 
partment, 15 cents, gives a fine list of 
books. Your local librarian will also help 
you if you ask. 


Dear Dan BEArD: 

Please can you tell me who would be in- 
terested in a boy’s invention? Please print 
in Boys’ Lire. 

Yours truly, 
A Scout. 


We are interested. What is it? 
Dear Dan BEarD: 

I am interested in wireless telegraphy. 
Could you tell me where I could get some 
plans to make a small portable receiving 
set and also how I can find out where the 
nearest wireless station is to me? 

Thanking you for this favor, I am, 

Yours respectfully, 
Scout Masry A. Hattey. 

Lancaster, Washington. 

See Boys’ Lire, April Radio page, also 
other issues. 
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O overwhelming has been the response of readers of BOYS’ LIFE to 
the opportunity of bringing their problems to Mr. Beard for solution 
that the Editors have found it impossible to print the letters and replies 

as fast as they come in—and print the usual number of BOYS’ LIFE stories, 
too. Therefore the letters have been carefully sorted and it is found that 
many of them fall into certain groups. These letters we are going to try 
to answer now, and we hope that those who have sent inquiries that fall 
into any of these classifications and have not been answered will find the 
answers here, and that those who contemplate sending letters to the Ques- 
tion Box will see first if the query is answered below. 

We have many inquiries about radio and requests for information avout 
making parts of radio sets. It is impossible to publish such information; 
it is too complicated and would take too much space; besides, we publish 
a radio department in which will be found instruction on radio matters. 
Look back through old issues and watch current ones. In the June issue 
Mr. Wrenn began a series of articles on construction of radio apparatus, and 
from month to month the reader, by his instructions, can construct more 
and more elaborate sets. If you have a real problem, of course send it to 
the Question Box, or if it is on a point that will not have wide interest send 
it to Mr. Wrenn in care of BOYS’ LIFE. 

The organization of the Pine Tree Patrol is the subject of many letters. 
This is a working plan which may be applied to any Patrol or Troop: a 
troop may select one of its patrols to do Pine Tree work or all the patrols 
of a troop may organize on the Pine Tree system. The Trek Cart is an 
important part of the equipment of the Pine Tree Patrol. National Head- 
quarters publishes a Pine Tree Manual at 75 cents, which may be obtained 
os the Supply Department. This contains specifications for the Trek 

art. 

Pioneer Scouts—many readers are interested in this branch of scouting 
which is intended for boys who are unable to join troops. National Head- 
quarters will mail on request a leaflet presenting the requirements and a 
blank for registration. 

Those who wish to know how to form Boy Scout Troops may write to 
National Headquarters for instruction, but briefly the procedure is as 
follows: 

Write National Headquarters for literature and blanks; persuade some 
institution, like a school or church, or a group of citizens to back the 
organization of the troop; let them appoint a Troop Committee of three 
citizens who will select a Scoutmaster; call a meeting of the citizens and 
the boys interested, explain the movement with its regulations, sign up the 
boys and send an application for a charter, with a fee of $.50 for each 
boy enrolled, to the local council office if the new troop is under a local 
council, if not to National Headquarters. 

Of course, it is always wise for a boy who desires to form a troop to be 
certain he can interest a number of boys in the project and it is well, also, 
to have in mind some man who is suitable and ready to act as Scoutmaster 














mission. 


at National Headquarters. 


Avenue, New York City. 











Dear Dan BEarD: 

I am a Pioneer Scout and am interested 
in wireless. In the February Boys’ Lire I 
saw an article telling how to make a re- 
ceiving set. But I cannot get any galena 
in my town, so I would like to have you 
tell me where I can get some galena for 
my detector. 

Sincerely yours, 
PioneER Scout Birt Woop. 

Monticello, Ark. 

See Boys’ Lire. Our advertisers have 
what you wish. 


Dear Dan BEarD: 
I want to know the price and where to 
get a good wireless set. 
Yours truly, 
Scout Ricuarp Cocke. 
Wellington, Texas. 


See Boys’ Lire. 


Dear Dan BEarD: 

I am an Italian Boy Scout of Sicily and 
I am also subscribed on Boys’ Lire since 
six months. 

I am sure you will answer to me in 
Boys’ Lire at my questions. Here for 
what I ask you. 

Who are you? 
America organized? 
a school graduate? 

I am anxious to know it and with an 
handshake I am yours affectionately, 

FeRRuUCCIO SBARBARO. 

Catania, Sicily, Italy. 


How are Boy Scouts of 
What is in America 


to suggest to the institution which has authority to recommend for com- 


| Frequent inquiries are received also about the wearing of the uniform and 
| the purchase of scout articles carried by the 
| uniform, badges and insignia of the Boy Scouts of America are protected 
| by law and can be purchased and used only by scouts regularly enrolled | 
| All publications of the Boy Scouts of America, M 
| including Merit Badge Pamphlets, and other articles handled by the Supply | 
Department, may be purchased by anyone. | 
The editorial offices of BOYS’ LIFE, the Supply Department and all 
Executive and Administrative Departments of the Boy Scouts of America 
are at the National Headquarters of the Boy Scouts of America, 200 Fifth 





Supply Department. The 











I am the National Scout Commissioner, 
and an author of books for boys and 
campers. 

I am sending you a copy of our Con- 
stitution which will show you how the Boy 
Scouts of America are organized. 

A student is graduated from an Ameri- 
can school or university when he has com- 
pleted satisfactorily the required course of 
study. a 
Dear Dan Bearp: 

Will you please send me instructions 
how to make a coon skin cap and please 
tell me how to tan the hide, leaving the 
hair on? 

Yours truly, 
JouN Gay. 

Zanesville, Ohio. 

See Merit Badge Pamphlet in Leather- 
working. —_——_ 

Dear Dan BeEarp: 

I want to know how to tan leather. I 
have my knife almost finished. I have a 
piece of cowhide and I want to make it 
soft so that I can work it. 

Send me information 
where I can get it. 

Yours truly, 
“Gravy LATHAM. 


if you can, or 


Kansas, Ala. 

See Merit Badge Pamphlet on Leather- 
working. nae 
Dear Dawn BEARD: 

I am a tenderfoot scout and would ask 
you to answer these questions: 

What is the best material for tinder? 

Where can I get a pamphlet on signs 
and symbols? 


How cain I make a scabbard for a knife 
from bark? Which bark is the best to 
use? 

Sincerely yours, 
Scout Lewis THOMPSON. 

Barstow, Cal. 

See Handbook for Boys.—How to make 
fire without matches. 

Signs and Symbols are treated in the 
Handbook for Boys. 

Birch is a good bark to use. 


Dear Dan BEArD: 

I am a first class scout with fourteen 
merit badges. I also belong to troop 2, 
Helena. 

But my question is the same as Scout 
Chandler Rudical, can I be a Pioneer 
Scout? I am twelve years old. 

Yours, 
Scout James W. McLaurin. 

Helena, Ark. 


There is nothing to gain so far as I can 
see by being a Pioneer Scout if you are 
already affliated with a troop. The 
Pioneer Scout division was founded only 
for the purpose of giving some of the ad- 
vantages of scouting to boys who could 
not possibly connect with troops in the 
regular way. The comradeship of troop 
and patrol organization is one of the 
greatest joys of scouting. Going it alone 
is not nearly so interesting, though it can 
be done in case of necessity. 


Dear Dan BEarD: 

I am very much interested in scouting, 
but as there are no troops in our section of 
the country I have not been able to join. 
Will you please give me the exact address 
of the Boy Scout National Headquarters 
so that I may be able to get particulars 
about scouting? Would you _ suggest 
pioneer scouting or not? 

Yours truly, 


J. L. pe Lime. 
Elizabeth, Ind. 


The address of the Boy Scouts of 
America is 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. By all means become a Pioneer 
Scout if you absolutely cannot start a 
troop in your neighborhood, but first see 
if you can start one. It only takes eight 
boys to form one patrol and if you can 
get eight together perhaps others will fol- 
low. Try to get some older person like 
your school teacher, minister or some one 
else who is interested in boys to help you 
organize a troop or at least a patrol. 

It is necessary to have a scoutmaster 
who must be at least 21 years of age and 
the kind of man the National Council of 
the Boy Scouts of America would approve 
and be willing to offer a commission. 

If you think it is not possible to get even 
eight boys and a scoutmaster, then try 
scouting by yourself as a Pioneer. Write 
to National Headquarters for information 
addressing your request to the Pioneer 
Scout Department. 


Dear Dan BEarD: 

Will you please give me details and dia- 
grams of a Trek Cart in the Boys’ Lirt, or 
if you have written a book on the same, 
please tell me what is the name of it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Scout Mirarp Gisson. 

Bakersfield, Cal. 


Trek Carts and their building and op- 
eration are fully and interestingly de- 
scribed in the little book published by the 
Boy Scouts of America called the Pine 
Tree Patrol, by James E. Wilder. It can 
be ordered through the Supply Depart- 
ment, B. S , 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Price 75 cents. 


Dear Dan BEarD: 

Concerning swimming. Would you please 
tell me the different kinds of strokes and 
the easiest way to swim? 

KeitH KIpy. 

Dennysville, Me. 


Why not study the Merit Badge Pam- 
phlet on Swimming published by the Boy 
Scouts of America, obtainable through th2 
Supply Department, 15c? It describes all 
the different kinds of strokes. 


August 
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Dear Dan BEARD: 

I was reading over, in Boys’ Lire, your 
page of questions and answers and I was 
intensely interested when I came to your 
answer to Augustus Perdue’s question, be- 
cause he is in Troop 4 and I am in Troop5, 
we are both patrol leaders and are con- 
fronted with the same problems. 

I would like to start in my patrol a 
wireless station, because the eight boys in 
this “Beaver” patrol are inclined more 
towards wireless than anything else. You 
also say that it is possible to make our own 
apparatus. If you have any diagrams of 
the wireless outfit, 1 would appreciate it 
very much if you would let me have them. 

It would also be a wonderful help if you 
could tell us how to organize a real live 
“Pine Tree Patrol” in our troop. 

Your friend, 
Pearce H. BAKER, 
Macon, Ga. 


I want to pass on to you_the same 
advice that I gave to Scout Fligor in a 
recent issue. Watch the wireless page in 
Boys’ Lire and you will find a great deal 
of interesting material that you’ can turn to 
good account in establishing a wireless sta- 
tion for the “Beavers.” Personally, I have 
no wireless diagrams, but you will find 
from time to time first rate diagrams ap- 
pearing in Boys’ Lire. I presume that you 
have made a pretty careful study of all the 
wireless information contained in the 
Handbook. If not, look that up, too. 

I would most certainly esta>lish a Pine 
Tree Patrol if the opportunity presented 
itself. I suggest that you write to Na- 
tional Headquarters and secure a copy of 
the book called “The Pine Tree Patrol,” 
written by Mr. Wilder. Send $.75 in stamps 
or money order to cover the cost of the 
book. This will give you all the informa- 
tion you can possibly desire on the Pine 
Tree Patrol. 

DEAR DAN BEARD: 

I certainly do think your Scouting Sec- 
tion is great. Although I am not a scout, 
your works, both in the ‘Boys’ Lire and 
the books you have written, have been of 
much aid to me. 

Sailing is what I have written to ask 
you about. I have three large sail boats 
and a canoe constructed somewhat after 
your models in your “Boating Book.” 

At present, another boy and I are con- 
structing a sea sled after your plan and 
it is coming along fine. 

To get down to what I was going to say, 
how can I get in touch with the Sea 
Scouts, whom I know exist but never hear 
anything about? Because I am the only 
boy that could be a Sea Scout, would I 
have to be Scoutmaster, Troop and Patrol, 
or whatever the Sea Scouts call their mem- 
bers, all in one? 

I would certainly appreciate an answer. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH BEATTIE, 
Upland, Cal. 


1 am mighty glad to learn how inter- 
ested you are in sailing artd boat building, 
and I am very glad that my books have 
been of some help to you. Your inquiry 
about the Sea Scout Department of Scout- 
ing should be made to National Head- 
quarters of New York City. I suggest you 
write a letter containing all the questions 
you want to ask to James A. Wilder, Chief 
Sea Scout, National Headquarters, Boy 
Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. I am sure you will get all the 
information there that you need. 





Dear Dan BEarD: 

I see in the March issue of Boys’ LiFe 
that Scout Pierson of Oakland, Ill., asks 
for information regarding pine needles for 
baskets. I am sure that if he sends me his 
address and the amount of needles he wants 
I will be able to get him some needles here. 

I have a friend who has made many such 
baskets and used the needles of the Torrey 
Pine, a famous variety found only in 
Southern California. If Pierson would 
like them, I will be only too glad to do 
something for a brother scout. 

Scout Frep Koy te, Jr. 

4412 29th St., San Diego, Calif. 


Thank you, Scout. Your letter shows 
true Good Turn spirit. No doubt Scout 
Pierson will write you. - 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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There’s always more fun 
with a KODAK 


First the fun of “‘shooting’’ the scene—and after 
that the pictures. 

Think of the things you would like to photo- 
graph—incidents around the home like the one 
shown above, for example, pictures of your friends, 


your sports, your trips, your pets. And it’s all 


easy with a Kodak or Brownie, as you can see for 
yourself when you look them over at the store. 


Brownies $2.00 up 
Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
At your dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. T4e Kodak City 
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Of course, it is best to grease the baker reflector or the 
frying pan with bacon fat, but fat is sometimes scarce 
and then if the reflector or the pan is well cleaned it may 
be dusted with flour, which will prevent the bread from 
sticking. Way down South, “befo’ de wa’,” they made 


MONG many scouts and Scoutmasters there seems to 
be a dire confusion of ideas in regard to camp fires 

built for cooking purposes. 
Come all you fellows and listen to your National Scout 
Commissioner while he tries to explain the method of 


By Dan Beard 


Honor. “Lay” is the arrangement of the fuel, one “lays” 
and lights a fire. 





corn fone, corn Johnny cake, corn bread, 


laying the ordinary fires used by 

campers. corn ash cake and corn hoe cake. 
Attention ! 
‘ " | 
Squat ! He Wims | Hoe Cake 


That’s right, thank you, now that we 
are all seated and comfortable let me say 
that you cannot make a fire hit-or-miss 
style and make it a success. A fire is one 
of the most serious propositions in camp- 
ing, so I have given you here the fires 
used by the real woodsmen, hunters, pros- 
pectors, sourdoughs and_ hard-boiled 
wilderness men, such fires being adopted 
by these men as the most practical for 
cainp cooking purposes. 

Furthermore, no one can cook success- 
fully in the open without following the 
rules evolved by the wilderness men 
from years and years of experiment and 
experience. 

Let me quote my old friend, Frederick 
K. Vreeland, who says that “If the fire is 
properly built with a backlog and a fore- 
stick supported on dogs above the 
ground, see D, Fig. 1, there will always 
be a hot bed of coals on the ground 
under the forestick and the meat may 
be held vertically in front of this. If 
hardwood cannot be obtained the meat 
should be held IN FRONT OF THE 
FLAME, Fig. 4, not over it.” One of 
the most certain tests of a real camper is 
his cooking and firebuilding. 


HERE are two essentials necessary 

for any sort of a fire, one is a spark 
and the other is the fuel; but we must 
suppose that the pupil is supplied with 
both matches and wood, in which casg the 
first thing he should do is to select two 
pieces to act as fire-dogs or andirons over 
which to place the fuel, see A and B, 
Figs. 1 and 2; the former is a baking fire. 
The reader will note that it is built on 
two fire-dogs. Back of the baking fire 
the log C is placed which prevents the 
heat from escaping at the back and 
sends it forward against the frying pan 
E, or the reflector oven, if you have 
one. The fire-dogs are used to lift the 
fire up because it is necessary to have 
the heat high as well as strong for a 
baking fire. 

When using a frying pan as a reflector 
it is a simple matter to prop it up by 
resting the handle against a waugan- 
stick—don’t forget that name—D, Fig. 
1, this fire is known as the Belmore Lay, 
after the artist, sourdough and explorer, 
Belmore Browne, who is one of my 
counselors on the National Court of 








HEN your National Scout Commissioner told you how to make flint arrowheads, in 

the July Number of BOYS’ LIFE, he thought he was putting up a stiff proposition, and 

so he rashly made a promise that he would get a specially made merit badge for arrow- 
maker to the scout who produced a real flint arrowhead and arrow. 

But when he thought that none of his scouts would attempt this he did not count on Texas. 
Scout F. Kanmacher, of Dallas, Texas, Troop 17, has sent the writer a beautiful arrow of his 
own manufacture, and he must say that he has seen worse ones made by the Indians 
themselves. Scout Kanmacher also speaks of some flint discs about the size of a dollar 
which he finds, and asks for what they were used. Discs similar to these have been found 
in great quantities in Indian mounds. A number of these discs was collected by C. T. Wil- 
theiss, of Piqua, Ohio, but I can find no explanation of their use. If they have sharp edges, 
which . = true of the Piqua spec:mens, they might possibly be used as knives with which 
to cut leather. 


1705 Baylor Ave., Dallas, Texas, May 29, 1922. 
“My Dear Commissioner, Dan Beard: 

“In last Fe Ae issue of BOYS’ LIFE you had an article on Arrow Making and said if any 
Scout could chip out the arrowhead, and make an arrow, you would make a special arrow 
maker's badge for him. Now, to keep your word, you are going to have to do so. For ‘I 
have did the required.” Let me tell you how I did it. Having been very interested in In- 
dians, | studied them considerably and developed the hobby of collecting arrowheads. 
Arrowheads are very scarce in this country and only by luck did | find an old camp where 
I found considerable chips and a few arrowheads. Since I found my first arrowhead it was 
always a deep mystery to me how they chipped them out of hard stone. I talked about them 
very much and to many people. Each one had a different idea of how it was done. Flint is 
not nature of this country and I would have to experiment with what I could find at the old 
camp. I tried the various ways told me, to put them in fire they would crack to pieces. 
That they heated them and dropped water on the places that were to be chipped, that they 
hammered them out with stone. Well, I tried all of these and found that they would not 
work, ust about this time | saw your article and tried it. I was not able to get a good 
pick; all | had was a piece of rib bone. I found I had little success with it but | caught the 
principle of it. I have been working on them ever since, but my greatest success has come 
of late. 

Not long ago at an old camp | found a piece of yellowish flint about this size and color 
(shape) Fig. 2, surface; Fig. 3, edge of flint. It was extra good flint, and with an old tooth 
brush handle I made the arrowhead on the arrow (Fig. |, drawing made from the real arrow) 

send you. I have collected and studied so many arrowheads I am well acquainted with the 
shapes and sizes of arrowheads. I shaped this one after one I had seen not long before. The 
stem of the arrow is of a young ash and the feathers are dove tail feathers. cut the edge 
of the feathers with a piece of flint. 1 fixed the hollow where the head fits with a thin flake 
of flint. The bindings are a piece of steak tendon. ere is one small wart on the arrow- 
head I could not remove. I don’t understand how they remove these. I am sending you two 
others that I made but they are not so good. I did not use any modern tools in the making 
of the arrow. My mother was my only witness but I swear to everything I have said on my 
Scout honor. I am sending my tools along. I saved the pieces that come out of the hollow 
of the arrow to show you that I did not use a knife, but they were misplaced and | cannot 
find them. If you could take the arrow to pieces you would see it is so. | am Asst. Scout 
Master of Troop !7 here. My Scoutmaster has several small arrowheads | made. You can 
nearly always find small chips but large ones are very scarce. The arrowheads I sent you 
are some that | made. I found some flint pebbles on the railroad and cracked them up and 
made them out of the flakes, using my tooth brush handle. I am going to take a trip to 
south Texas this June and there is plenty of good grade flint there and I will send you some 
more I will make, and next time I will send you some signatures of some witnesses. 

Say, I have found several round pieces of flint that were made for something. They are 
about the size of a dollar, but thicker. ey were perfectly round. I cannot think what 
they used them for. Do you know? Yours, 

F. KANMACHER. 




















P. S. It may become somewhat spoiled by the trip and packing. 
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EF the thing one bakes in the frying pan 
or the reflector oven, because in good 
ol’ plantation days the slaves frequently 
used a hoe for a reflector and baked their 
hoe cake thereon. 

To make a northern hoe cake for four 
people use a pint of flour and a pint of 
corn meal with a teaspoon of table salt, 
a teaspoon of sugar and two heaping tea- 
spocnfuls of baking powder. Then stir 
in enough warm water to make a thick 
batter; pour it into a greased frying pan 
and hold it over hot embers long enough 
to partly cook the bottom of the cake, 
then set up the frying pan as in Fig. 1, 
and let the top of the hoe cake cook 
brown. Stick a sliver of wood into. the 
bread and if nothing adheres to it, then 
the hoe cake is done. Serve hot with 
butter, syrup and molasses, or eat it as it 
comes from the pan. If you are hungry 
you will not want butter or molasses. E, 
Fig 1, shows the frying pan acting as 
a reflector oven before the fire with 
handle of pan resting against the waugan- 
stick, 

F, Fig. 1, shows a side view of same. 
Real hoe cake has nothing but water and 
salt mixed with the meal, and it is good 
food for man or beast. 

The regular old cooking fire for gen- 
eral purposes is shown by Fig. 2, two 
Gypsies (forked sticks) in this case sup- 
port the wauganstick from which are 
suspended a couple of “Hakes” (wooden 
pot hooks), Fig. 3, and on these are 
hung a couple of pails. In front of the 
fire a twist is browning and the pot of 
tea or coffee is keeping hot at the back 
of the fire. Of course, your National 
Scout Commissioner does not believe in 
tea or coffee, or any other stimulant for 
growing boys, but some of the fellows, 
who will read this, stopped growing 
twenty or thirty years ago; and they are 
not happy without their accustomed dope 
in the form of coffee or tea, therefore, 
we show them how to keep it hot. 

In one of the pails is a stew, I can 
smell it now. Oh boy! There is an 
onion or two in it, a spoonful of salt, a 
spoonful of rice and whatever vegetables 
could be procured, which were fried 
before they were put into the pail. When 
this has boiled one-half hour then the 
moose, deer, rabbit, muskrat, turtle or 

(Continued on page 53) 
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THE CALL OF THE GREAT OUT-DOORS 








The camping season has arrived and to fully enjoy a few weeks outing, you will need full 


packs of Official B. S. A. equipment. 


If the articles listed below do not meet your entire 


requirements, remember the Supply Department will secure any additional items desired 


NO. 1470. U. S. ARMY 
PYRAMIDAL TENTS 





Sise 16 x 16, 11 ft. high, with 3 ft. side 
wall. Made of 12% oz. standard Army duck 
and each one is carefully inspected by our 
Receiving Department. All tents not in good 
condition are promptly rejected and we are 


in position, therefore, to guarantee each 
one. Complete, less center pole and pegs. 
Shipping weight 105 Ibs. Price f. 0. b. New 
656d deeded see eeeate sen each $23.50 





NO. 1065. BUGLE 





Easy to blow and with mellow tone, Key 
of G with tuning slide to F. Mouthpiece at- 
tached with chain. Two turns, brass. Ship- 
OU. SO errr $3.50 


NO. 1066A. DRUM FIFE 


In some a fife and drum corps have 
been organized. This instrument is the new 
U. S. Army standard model, made of brass, 
nickel-plated and highly polished, with hard 
rubber mouthpiece. ‘Rar to blow and 
superior to wood fifes, as they do not crack. 
Bae GE CC. TRG cine csdccoseccenesed $1.00 


NO. 1200. WEAR-EVER 
ALUMINUM COOK KIT 











Patent fry-pan with handle, cooking pot with 
cover, drinking cup, and stew pan, which also 
serves as plate or soup bowl, fork and spoon. 
Parts nest compactly and do not rattle, all 
in Khaki Carrying Case, with adjustable strap. 
Weight 3 Ibs. ach $3.50 









J 
NO. 1323. FOLDING MAPLE COT 
Frame made of best grade select maple, nat- 
ural finish, varnished; steel reinforcements; 
covered with 12 ounce double fold brown 
Duck. Size open 6 ft. 3 in. by 2 ft. 3 in., 
height 12% in. Can be folded into a com- 
pact package for carrying. Shipping weight 
15 Ibs. $4.00 


No. 1007. Drinking Cup 


In these days every 
one wants his per- 
sonal cup. Collapsible 
@Zistyle with cover. 
Nickel plated, stamped 
with cout Emblem. 
Prepaid ..c.cccsee 15c 








No. 1258. Folding Candle Lantern 
Splendid for Scouts and other campers. Col- 
lapses flat for pocket. Stormproof, galvanized 
iron with aluminum reflector. Shipping 
weight 2 MBO... cccscscsicocecsvcesesene 90c 





No. 1172. Official Khaki Camp 
Blanket 


An economical wool blanket of exceptional 
wearing quality. Stamped with official 
badge conige- _ Weight 3% Ibs., size 58 x 82 
inches. Shipping weight 5 Ibs. Each. . .$4.00 
BD OF MES occiccccccctdccceccscocéese $3.75 


No. 1334. Official High Grade 
Khaki Camp Blanket 
Made of the finest quality pure soft wool. 
Official seal stamped on every blanket. Weight 








4% lbs. Size 66 x 84 inches. Shipping 

weight 6 Ibs. Each.......ccccccccceses $6.50 

ee ee Sree $6.25 each 
No. 541. Waterproof Camp 


Blanket 
Indispensable when compelled to sleep in a 
tent or on the ground. pecially constructed 
finely woven waterproof duck; olive drab; no 


seams. single waterproof sheet with brass 
rommets, and ball and_ socket fasteners. 
ize 45 x 72 inches. Shipping weight, 2 
POUMER onc dnc 06d treemvccescececesecics $2.00 





No. 1435. Air Pillow 
Good quality waterproof material. Size in- 
flated 12 x 17 inches, folded 5 x 6 inches. 
Price prepaid $1.00 


No. 536. Oiled Poncho 
As a bed blanket keeps off dampness when 
sleeping on the ground, and is also a cover 
for Scout’s shoulder pack. Opening in center 
for the head, closed with a ball and socket 
fastening. Size 45 x 72 in. Shipping weight, 
$2.50 


eee er eer eerereseeeresess A 
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No. 537. Larger Poncho 

Same as preceding. Size 66 x 90 inches. 

Shipping weight, I a a ade a $4.50 








No. 1276. 


Scout Guard Rope 


Useful on parade duty, at rallies and exhi- 


bitions. Valuable for rescue work. Length 
15 ft., equipped with snap fastener and rin 
for joining to other ropes. Lifting strengt 
150 Ibs. WOR. 221.5 Sr s NiadedetWheowked 50c 


No. 1448. Electric Belt Lamp 
Will do all an ordinary flashlight will do. 
Can be buttoned on coat or fastened to belt, 
leaving both hands free. Can be set upright 
or hung from nail. Complete with battery, 
PYOPRIE 2... cc ccccacccccecseveesesesoes $1.50 





NO. 661. ALL WOOL 
CAMPING JERSEY 


An ideal athletic jersey or slip-over sweater 


for @ll round outdoor activities. Made of 
dark khaki. Sizes 34 to 40. Shipping weight 
10 oss. Each ..cccccccccccscsccveses $1.00 





NO. 666. NEW WORSTED PLAITED 
SWEATER 


A practical sweater for camping and all year- 
round activities. This is an excellent article 
from the point of view of softness and wear- 
ing quality. There is a tremendous ad- 
vantage in the plaited garments because of 
their durability in the first place and their 
warmth in the second place. It is even 
better than an all worsted garment, because 
the slight percentage of cotton which it con- 
tains gives the wearing quality that is lackin 
in a pure worsted garment. Sweaters o 
this kind were used exclusively by the Army 
and Navy during the World War and will 
meet the requirements of the Boy Scouts and 
Scout Officials in every particular. 

Sizes up to 


cere reece eeceesceseeee 





NO. 667. NEW WORSTED PLAITED 
SWEATER 





Similar to No. 666—but running in sizes 38 
to 44 inclusive. Price, each........... $4.00 
No. 1404. Aluminum Camp Set 
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Special Price Reduction 
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No. 3012. Boy Scout Diary 
The miniature handbook, paper bound, con- 
tains Scout Oath and Law, Requirements for 
Tenderfoot, Second Class and First Class 
Scouts, together with further essential infor- 
mation. et a copy now. 
out the year. Price, per copy.......... 15c 


Will last through- - 


A compact, handy little set 7%4 inches long, 
made of good quality aluminum. It is dur- 
able, convenient and easy to keep clean. 
Needed three times a day on a hike or in 
camp. Separates into Row parts, Knife, 
Fork and Spoon, 
DUO Dod peedebccdusberiecapoccvecneses 


Shipping weight 6 ozs. 
$1.00 


No. 1461. U. S. Army Wall Tent 





Size 9 x 9, made of ee | U. S. Army duck, 
ac 


with 4 ft. side walls. of these tents 
is carefully inspected by our Receiving De- 
partment and all tents not in good condition 
are promptly rejected. All tents are com- 
plete with poles and pegs and are good for 
several years of camping service. Shi ing 
weight 75 lbs. Price f. o. New York 
MNT host sbehsscmiesgudbchancsconc! 00 








These are sold “as are”; they are all in 
good condition with lots of hard camping 
in them. Made of heavy khaki duck in 
the popular “Dog” style used in the Army. 
Tent is divided in two equal parts so that 
each half can be rolled up like a blanket and 
conveniently carried over the shoulders of 
two boys to evenly distribute the weight. 
When the two sections are fastened to- 
gether they form a complete tent with am- 
ple room for two boys. A compact, durable, 
well-made tent. Size 7 ft. 2 in. wide, 5 ft. 
6 in. long and 3 ft. 1 in. high. 

No. 1422. Shipping weight without poles 6 
Ibs. Price per QUES nda so samnssean coed a 
No. 1422A. Shipping weight with poles com- 
plete 9 Ths. Per paif..ccccscess os-esbee $1.95 





NO. 1466. WEAR-EVER 
ALUMINUM CANTEEN 


An ideal canteen adopted 
after thorough trial, made of 
heavy gauged aluminum with 


heavy khaki cover which 
keeps water cool. Adjust- 
able wide carrying strap. 


Capacity slightly more than 








2 ibe Price sn Shae 
NO. 1466. U. S. ARMY CANTEEN 


Made of aluminum and holds slightly less 


than 1 quart.” Prepaid......... Pree Pere 35c 





NO. 1459. U. S. ARMY MESS KIT 


Made of aluminum. Consists of fry-pan 
end ghtbe: ~ Peemeiths os i.60sasieedso0s 40s ae 35c 





NO. 1467. U. S. BELT POUCH 
Made of heavy canvas, suitable for First 
Aid outfits, or small articles. 5% x 8% 
inches. Shipping weight 1 Ib............. 10c 


The lack of proper equipment will mar the pleasure of your camping activities. Let us help you select your outfit 


SCOUTS SUPPLY DEPARTMENT BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
24 to 48 Hour Service 


200 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Soaring Like Birds 

EMARKABLE flights are being made nowadays with 
gliders, both the toys and man-carrying forms. 
Many people succeed in staying aloft for many 
minutes and covering surprising distances, merely 
by skilfully manipulating the wings or planes of these 
gliders. To make these ascents appear like flying, the gliders 
are often made in the form of birds with wings, tail and 
even heads. The famous question asked by Darius Green, 
“Birds can fly and why can’t 1?” seems to be answered, in 
part at least. These soaring birds, as they are called, are 
being built with great skill at present in Europe. They 
often have the wing spread of a small aeroplane, but are 
built without propelling devices of any kind, which keeps 
them very light. By starting such a flight from a slight 
elevation a great advantage is naturally gained. The dis- 
tance covered cannot be measured, of course, in a straight 
line, for the flight curves around many times, often cross- 
ing itself. Flights lasting five minutes which cover two 
or three miles are comparatively common. In one flight 
six miles were covered in thirteen minutes. The longest 
of these flights in point of time spent off the ground was 
over fifteen minutes. With practice the flyers gain won- 
derful skill in turning from side to side and sweeping up 

and down in graceful curves. 

An Island Rediscovered 


HEN the Portuguese aviators recently flew across the 
Atlantic they used St. Paul’s Rocks as a stepping- 





Goat drawing prairie schooner and two boys who are hiking through 
five States from St. Louis to Glacier National Park 


stone. Few people knew that there was any island in 
the Atlantic Ocean until this flight was made. It is now 
proposed to place some kind of a colony on these lonely 
rocks so that flyers passing between America and Europe 
may use them as a base. They are very well located for 
the purpose. St. Paul’s rocks lie 900 miles off the Cape 
Verde Islands, and 540 miles off the coast of South Amer- 
ica. In flying across the Atlantic, therefore, the longest 
jump by using this island is only 900 miles. The island 
measures only 1,400 feet in length and 700 feet in width. 
The highest point of the rocks rises only fifty feet above 
the level of the sea. No vegetation grows upon this lonely 
island, but there is an abundance of sea food. The island 
lies far out of the ocean lanes and, so far as is known, has 
only been visited three times in fifty years. Its most famous 
visitor was Charles Darwin, who carefully explored the 
rocks and described his visit in a book. 


Ask the Weather Man 


F it should be very important to you that the weather 
any time ahead be of a certain brand, the information 
can doubtless be had from the Weather Bureau. We think 
of the weather man merely studying the probabilities of 
the next day, but he does much more than that. When the 
great balloon races were recently flown the weather man 
was asked to fix the best date for them. When a political 
campaign is to be opened, the weather man advises the 
dates. It is the same when a great race is to be run or 
flown, as the case may be. Even the circus consults the 
Weather Bureau before starting its campaign. 
City Rat-Catchers 
MERICA’S great seaport cities employ trained bands 
of rat-catchers. New York at present has sixteen 


men who often catch several hundred rats in a day. Their 
work is not intended to rid the cities of rats, but to guard 


ops of Popular Science 


against the spread of one particularly dreaded disease, the 
bubonic plague. It is estimated that there are as many rats 
in a city as there are people. The rat-catchers make little 
headway against exterminating New York’s 6,000,000 rats, 
but their work is very important to the country as a whole. 
Rats may carry germs of the bubonic plague. When a rat 
is caught it is taken at once to the city laboratories and 
carefully examined. The rats are caught usually around 
the steamship docks where the plague germs might be ex- 
pected to come in. If any germs were discovered in this 
way the health authorities would have advance notice of 
the danger and gain valuable time in fighting the plague. 
Although the rat-catchers have been at work for years in 
New York, they have never found a single germ of the 
dreaded plague. Their work is kept up every day, how- 
ever, with great vigor to be on the safe side. 


Spraying Tree by Aeroplane 


HE aeroplane is first equipped with two large sifters 

at either end of its lower wings, and these are filled 
with bug powder. When all is ready the machine rises and 
flies very low over the tops of the trees of the orchards. 
The powder sifts out in a great continuous cloud and falls 
on the tops of the trees where it is most needed. Trees are 
usually sprayed from the bottom, which is much less effec- 
tive. Another advantage of the aeroplane spraying device 
is that it treats a row of trees fifty feet or more in width 
at the rate of a mile a minute or better. The Government 
has experimented with the aeroplane in this way in Ohio 
with great success. The aeroplane has treated 
500 trees in about one minute. 


World’s Largest and Most Complete 
Lightship 

HE Diamond Shoal Lightship, which 

guards the great graveyard of the At- 
lantic, the most dangerous point on America’s 
long coastline, is being fitted out at present 
to take up its lonely post. It is the largest 
and best equipped light vessel in the world, 
and will carry new equipment for safeguard- 
ing the ships in this dangerous quarter. Many 
attempts have been made to build a light- 
house on the Diamond Shoals, off Cape Hat- 
teras, but the problem has defied all engineer- 
ing skill. The new floating lighthouse or 
light vessel will carry every known device for 
warning ships of their danger. First of all, 
she carries a powerful light at her masthead. 
In case the fog should dim 
this light, there is a fog 
horn, or, rather, two of 
them, so that should one 
break down there would 
be another ready to take 
its place. In addition to 
these signals, there is a submarine bell 
which sends out a warning under water 
for fifteen miles in all directions. The 
newest safety device is the radio com- 
pass which tells ships just where they 
are in the thickest fog, throughout a 
radius of fifty miles, or several hours’ 
sailing before they are in danger. 








Paper Pipes 

IPES are now made of paper which 

may be laid under water and be serv- 
iceable for years. Sheets of paper are first wound very 
tightly and pasted together. The pipe is then soaked and 
covered with tar and bitumin. They will not leak or cor- 
rode like metal pipes and will stand a pressure of twenty 
atmospheres. The paper pipe is bath cheap and light, and 
is easy to carry and lay in considerable depths of water. 
Any ingenious boy can construct a pipe of paper which 
will prove useful in many ways. 


Where the Noise Comes From 


HE ancient art ot making bells has been perfected in 
America. For centuries bells were designed and cast 


The 
largest 
and 
smallest 
air- 
planes. 
The 
largest 
has a wing spread of 75 feet, the smallest 12 
feet. The big one will carry 16 passengers. 
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Ambitious amateurs who are getting great results 
from an antenna sent aloft on a kite 








in a more or less hit-or-miss fashion. Not only the form 
of the bell but the metals employed in casting were little 
understood. It was long believed, for instance, that silver 
gave bells a silvery tone. In casting bells it was not un- 
usual for people to throw their jewels indiscriminately into 
the melting pot to improve the bell’s tone. Experiments 
made scientifically by using from 2 to 100 per cent of silver 
have proved this to be a fallacy. 

Many people believed again that bells acquired a mel- 
low tone from long use. Old bells which had rung for 
centuries were bought at great prices and brought to 
America. Scientific investigation showed that the tone was 
controlled by the forms of the clapper 
and the inner shell of the bell, which 
were worn to fit one another by years 
of pounding. The ingenious American 
manufacturer designed the bell and the 
clapper properly, so that the bell pro- 
duced a mellow old-age tone from the 
first, thus saving a century or so of 
waiting for the bell to acquire the proper 
tone. Asa result bells are now made in 
America and shipped to Europe. 


America Cheap at the Price 

HE original diary kept by Colum- 
bus, which is still preserved in the 
4 museum in Genoa, tells exactly how 
much it cost to carry out his famous 
voyage of discovery. It appears that 
Columbus received for his service the 
surprisingly small sum of $320. The voyage over alone 
took more than three months. Columbus served as admiral 
for the three vessels of this famous fleet. The captains of 
each of these vessels received $180. Each sailor received in 
payment for his time for the entire expedition $29.25. The 
fitting out of the three vessels for the voyage including 
the provisions cost $1,825. In other words it cost about 
$7,250 to discover America. As every school boy knows, 
this sum was raised by selling and pawning the jewels of 
Queen Isabella of Spain. The cost of crossing the Atlantic 
Ocean has gone up considerably since that day. 
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western part of this country who are in- 
terested in woodcraft; a number of Polish 
boys who send us most interesting letters, 
but are unable to write English, only 
French and German, for whom we should 
like to have some correspondence; an Eng- 
lish scout wishes to exchange views on 
sports and hobbies with older American 
scouts; five Hungarian scouts send a letter 
written in English and wish to write to 
scout school boys of fifteen and sixteen 
years of age; officials of the Australian 
scouts wish to get in touch with American 
veteran scouts; a Norwegian scout four- 
teen years of age, and one twenty years of 
age, who write in English; a Holland 
scout who wishes to exchange letters with 
a scout sixteen or seventeen years of age, 
writing in English; and we have five let- 
ters from Boy Scouts in Offenbach, Ger- 
many, all in English and their ages are 13, 
15 and 16 years. 


HE Editor of a Polish Scout magazine 
asks for information in regard to 
magazines and papers edited by scouts 
themselves. We have no list of such pub- 
lications but perhaps some of our members 
who assist in getting out troop publications 
will send sample copies to be. forwarded to 
Poland. 


ys Poland comes a request for a 
communication from a Polish Boy 
Scout troop in this country. Is there such 
a one that is interested to correspond with 
a troop in Poland? 


HAUNCY T. Lambert of Hinsdale, 

Ill., visited Constantinople recently. 
He and other members of a tourist party 
were met by refugee boys organized as 
Boy Scouts. As a result, the boys won a 
gift which provided tents for some of the 
1,500 Armenian orphans who have been 
formed into scout troops by relief work- 
ers. The scouts, Mr. Lamb learned, served 
as disciplinarians among the 10,000 children 
in the Near East Relief orphanages at 
Constantinople. Most of them were from 
destroyed villages and had been gathered 
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quired by scores of orphans, was volun- 
tarily done by the scouts themselves. A 
part of the gift was used for working 
suits for orphans, apprenticed to shops in 
Constantinople to learn trades, so that they 
may become self-supporting. The appren- 
tices sleep and eat at the relief centers. 


‘Ts Boy Scouts of Reval, the capital 
of Esthonia, understand advertising. 
Last fall one of the most popular features 
of the National Esthonian Agricultural 
Fair were the two tents of Boy Scouts and 
pioneers with exhibits of their handicraft 
and equipment. The scout exhibit took the 
prize. Although we think of all the coun- 
tries on the borders of Russia as disturbed 
and hard pressed, yet the boys, at least are 
beginning to live like other boys. Last 
summer the Boy Scouts of Esthonia visited 
the Boy Scouts of Finland, and on their 
return went to their camp, which had all 
the necessary qualifications: a swimming 
pool, a river for fishing, the Baltic Sea 
close by, and a forest where the boys could 
practice woodcraft. 


| a letter from Emeric Sebestyen we 

have received an account of Scouting in 
Hungary too long to print here, but in 
the course of it Mr. Sebestyen says: 


“In 1918 the Boy Scout Association was 
newly formed and troop after troop has 
taken up the work. Our association is 
displaying a very lively activity and every- 
one is trying to bring forth something new 
and better. Our country is divided in nine 
districts with local administrations. Our 
Association has a magazine, the ‘Magyar 
Cserkesz’ (Hungarian Scout), appearing 
monthly. There are besides other Scout 
papers, the ‘Cserkeszfiu’ in Szombathely, 
the paper of the third district, etc. Our 
association has lately arranged many na- 
tional scout festivities and now in Spring 
it will arrange a ‘National Jamboree’, with 
scout plays, exhibitions and propaganda 
performances.” 
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“?Course you’re good! You've 
got a gun to shoot all the time.”’ 


HOT the bull’s-eye right out of that old target! No 


wonder Bert’s proud. 


But don’t feel blue about it. Remember when he 
got his rifle he could hardly hit the target at all. 


Still, it must feel great to be a good shot. 
Say—if you only had a rifle of your own to practice 


with. Oh, boy! 


A new Remington .22 Autoloading Rifle like Bert’s 
is just the gun you ought to have. 

Make this the vacation when you earn your Rem- 
ington .22—and take it with you camping. 


MODEL 24 
The New Remington .22 Autoloading Rifle 


As fine a gun as ever won the love of a marksman, Positively 
safe and prized among expert shots for the famous Remington 
shooting qualities. Takes either the regular .22 short smokeless 
greased or Lesmok cartridges— you can get them anywhere. It’s 
the first autoloading rifle ever made to handle ordinary .22 short 


cartridges successfully. 


Solid R. he pl * ly 1. A 

Hammeriless—no chance to catch 
hammer on clothes, fences or twigs. 

Take-Down—takes down without 
tools, 

Safety Devices—cross bolt safety 
locks the trigger. 

Bottom Ejection—empty shells go 
down. 





Magazine—holds 15 .22 short car- 
tridges. Loads through opening in 
side of stock, 

Size—length of barrel, 19 inches; 
length over all, 37 inches. Length 
taken down,19 inches. Packs in a 
suit case 


Weight—about 4% pounds. 


Send for Model 24 Folder 





Remington, 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
General Offices: 25 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
Established 1816 


Remington Products are sold throughout the world 
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N foregoing numbers of this magazine the author has 
described the tuning coil and the variometer, giving the 
“hook-ups” and methods of using these elements. The 
vario-coupler, which we wish to describe in this issue, 

is another form of tuning element (or inductance) of im- 
portance, and as it 
can be used either 
for crystal detector 
sets or for “regen- 
erative” tube sets a 
knowledge of its 
construction is of 
value. 

The vario-coupler 


DIAGRAM OF ROTOR 
consists primarily 
of two separate 


WINDING Hgz 
coils of wire so ar- 


ranged that their positions, relative to each other, may be 
varied—that is to say, their “coupling” may be varied— 
hence the name “vario-coupler.” There is no wire or metal 
connection between these two coils, and in this respect the 
vario-coupler differs from both tuning coil and variometer, 
wherein the wiring is continuous. Actual tuning is brought 
about by tuning the two coils separately and by varying the 
coupling between them. This will be better understood, 
however, once we have obtained a clear idea of the con- 
struction of the vario-coupler. 

To make a vario-coupler, obtain a wooden “rotor” about 
234 to 3 inches in diameter; also a cardboard tube 41% 
inches long and just large enough to permit of free rota- 
tion of the rotor inside it. The wooden rotor can be bought 
at an electrical supply store for about 50 cents. It is a sort 
of hollow wooden ball, and is made expressly for the pur- 
pose. In addition to the large hole, which cuts out the core, 
it should be bored in the middle with two 3/16-inch 
holes, directly opposite each other, for receiving a shaft, 
and with four more holes, still smaller, two near the 
center and two near the edges, for wiring. This rotor 
form should be wound with No. 22 or No. 24 cotton- 
covered copper wire and contain not less than 38 turns, 

19 on each side of the shaft holes. To wind the rotor 
proceed as follows: 

Pass the end of the wire, from the outside, through 
one of the small holes near the edge of the wooden 
“ball” and wind on 19 turns of wire smoothly and evenly. 
Make this winding “clockwise” by turning the top of 
the rotor toward you as you wind. These 19 turns will 
probably cover about one-half the rotor. If there is 
room for more turns, however, put them on. When 
this half is wound, cut the wire and pass the end through 
one of the small holes near the middle, giving it a twist 
inside tohold it in place. Now wind an equal number of 
turns on the other half of the rotor, but this time wind 
“anti-clockwise,” or in the direction opposite to that of 
the winding on the first half. In both windings the 
turns are laid on beginning at the outer edges and pro- 
gressing toward the middle. When the second half is 
wound thrust the end of the wire through the second hole 
near the middle of the form and connect the two inner 
ends inside the rotor by twisting them tightly and neatly 
together. It is important to note that by winding the rotor 
as described above the wire on both sides of the “ball” 
actually goes in one direction only, viz., “clockwise.” The 
sole reason for separate windings is the difficulty of wiring 
the second half. This second half must be wound from the 
edge toward the middle, as was the first half, for the same 
reason that a top must be wound from the bottom up—to 
attempt to wind otherwise results in slipping of the wires. 
When complete there remain two free terminals, one at 
each of the outer edges of the rotor. These terminals are 
to be connected, first to a divided brass shaft (Fig. 1 AA), 
and then, by way of this shaft, to condenser, detector and 
phone. 


19 Cezrres 





19 Zurvs 





AVING wound the rotor, we must next wind the card- 

board tube, or stator, as it is called. This is more 
difficult to wind because it is necessary to take off “taps.” 
A tap is a wire connection to the winding and is carried to 
a switch point. Two series of taps are taken, namely, an 
antenna series and a ground series. 

Start by preparing the tube. First give it a coat of 
shellac, inside and outside. Second, bore two 3/16-inch 
holes %4 inch-from one end of the tube and exactly opposite 
each other. This end we will call the “top” end and these 
holes the shaft holes. Third, make two small holes with a 
hatpin, one midway between the shaft holes and % inch 
from the top end, and another, on the opposite side of the 
tube, %4 inch from the bottom. You are now ready to 
wind. Start at the top, by passing an end of a spool of 
No. 22 or No. 24 cotton-covered wire through the top pin- 
hole. Permit about 12 inches of the wire to project through 
this hole, as this terminal will constitute Tap No. 1. Now 











lay on one complete turn around the tube. At the end of 
this turn make what we will call Tap No. 2. This tap is 
made by turning the wire sharply back or upward across 
the first turn and then winding one complete extra turn 
about the tube and crossing back again at the point where 
the extra turn began. This done, wind 
on a second turn, close to and below 
the first turn, and at the end of this 
second turn make another tap in the 
same way as before, crossing back over 
turns 2 and 1 and recrossing for turn 
No. 3. Continue in this way until 9 
taps are taken off of 9 separate turns. 
These 9 taps constitute the top, or 
Antenna serics. Now wind one more 
turn and tap this turn in the same way. 
This is tap No. 1 of the bottom or 
Then wind 10 full turns and take another 
This is tap No. 2 of the 
ground series. To complete the ground series, take off 4 
more taps (counting the outgoing terminal as tap 6) at 
points 10 turns apart. The end of the wire goes through 
the bottom pin-hole of the stator, and, as we have just said, 
constitutes tap No. 6. In short, to wind the stator take 10 
taps one turn apart and follow with 5 taps 10 turns apart. 
This makes 60 turns in all, not counting the extra turns 
made for tapping. All turns run in the same direction 
around the tube, and this direction should be counter clock- 
wise, or opposite to the direction taken by the rotor wind- 
ing. Give the coil a second coat of shellac and allow it to 
dry thoroughly. 

Now cut, twist and solder the taps preparatory to carry- 
ing them to the switch points. The cutting may be done 
by thrusting an awl beneath the last or bottom extra tap 


Ground series. 
tap at the end of the tenth turn. 
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turn, 1 inch from the point of crossing, and cutting 
the tap turn in two with a blunt pair of shears. 
This gives you two free ends, a long end and a short end. 
Twist these ends together close to the coil with a single 
tight turn. This disposes tempérarily of tap No. 5 of the 
ground series. Do the same with tap No. 4, No. 3, and 
with all the rest of the taps of both series. Then straighten 
out the wires and see that all taps are properly placed and 
tight. With a penknife, scrape off the insulation from the 
tap wires close to the twists which hold them in place, and 
twist these bared wires “two and two” tightly together so 
as to make clean contacts. Cut off the short ends, but 
leave the long ends for switch contacts. You now have a 
continuous coil of wire with taps or wires about 10 inches 
long radiating off from fixed points. But the coil in this 
condition will probably not “work,” for the taps will have 
to be soldered where they come off the coil. The writer 
has never been able to make a satisfactory tapped coil 
without soldering. It may seem superfluous to solder, but 
it is really necessary to do so—at least, that has been our 
experience. You can get a small soldering outfit for about 
50 cents. Obtain also several strips of soft solder, since 
you may need more than is usually given with the outfit. 
To solder, sprinkle a little powdered resin (or other flux) 
over each joint and make a preliminary burning, using the 
point of the hot iron. Then apply the solder—with more 
flux if necessary. If the iron is hot the solder should run 
on easily. A single drop at each point is all that is needed 
to make a good joint. This finishes the winding of the 
stator tube. 

To assemble the vario-coupler, get a piece of solid brass 
rod 3/16 inch in diameter and cut off two pieces, one 
about 4 inches long, the other about 2 inches long. These 
rods are for the divided shaft. Bare the ends of the two free 
wires extending from the outside edges of the rotor and 
push them, from the inside, into the 3/16-inch holes of the 
rotor form. Now slip the rotor inside the stator and 
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thrust one of the brass rods through one of the stator shaft 
holes and on into the corresponding shaft hole in the rotor, 
taking care to make contact between the brass rod and the 
wire you have just pushed into the rotor shaft hole. Do 
the same with the other brass rod. Both rods should bind 
tightly in the rotor, and though they should not touch each 
other or protrude far into the rotor core they should be 
in intimate contact with the wires in the rotor holes. Thus 
the rotor is mounted inside the stator upon a divided shaft. 
One-half of this shaft is in contact with one rotor terminal, 
the other half of 
the shaft is in con- 





1 
3 Jp or _— tact with the sec- 
A Artenna ond rotor termi- 
z Serres nal. There is no 
9) O9TAPS’ wire connecting 
rotor and stator. 
The two wirings 
10 Times 1) Bottom are separate. The 
10 * 2 or stator winding is 
10 « 3 Ground ated the pri 
| ee i Series calle the primary 
, 5 coil; the rotor 
6? 6TAPS winding is called 
DIAGRAM OF STATOR the secondary coil. 
ee To finish the vario- 
AZR coupler for con- 


nection with the 
rest of the elements of the receiving set, bare the end of a 
piece of wire and twist it several times tightly around one 
of the rotor shafts at a point between the rotor and stator. 
Do the same with the other rotor shaft—i. e., twist a second 
wire around the second shaft. These wires provide leads 
from the rotor terminals, by way of the shafts, to the rest 
of the set. They are “slipping contacts,” for they are not 
to be soldered. The reason for this is to permit of free 
rotation of the rotor within the stator. 


DETECTOR For the completion of a set using the above vario- 

Fixed coupler as an inductance you require a 43 plate variable 

I “—_ TL Conudlereseg condenser, 15 switch points, 2 switch knobs, 1 rotor dial 
* (to fit end of the longer portion of the rotor shaft), a 

pe ~~ crystal detector, the ’phone and the antenna, together 

| pate an PHONE = with the necessary panel and base-board for mounting. 

All these may be obtained from an electrical store. It 

is not essential, however, that you use expensive panel- 

gecondle ing. The sides and ends of a good smooth soap-box 

Cercuil will do, especially if shellaced or soaked in paraffin. 


We have not space to give explicit instructions for as- 
sembling this set, but the connections are all given in 
Fig. 3. Use your ingenuity, and if you get into diffi- 
culties your electrical dealer will probably be glad to 
help you out. 


T may well be asked, “What is the particular advan- 
tage of this seemingly complicated set over simpler 
forms of receivers?” For reply it should be borne in 
mind that tuning is a matter of prime importance in radio 
reception and that with a vario-coupler you can secure 
much sharper tuning than with simpler inductances. The 
vario-coupler makes use of two separate circuits, a primary 
circuit which includes the antenna, the stator winding and 
the ground; and a secondary circuit which takes in the 
rotor winding, the variable condenser, the detector and the 
‘phones. This permits of two separate tunings, the primary 
being tuned by adjusting the antenna and ground switches 
and the secondary by use of the variable condenser. More- 
over, the coupling of the two circuits may be varied at will 
by simply rotating the rotor. Thus there are three inde- 
pendent means of tuning provided in this set. All in all, 
it is perhaps as good a set as can be made for crystal re- 
ception. 

It should be said of crystal sets that the range rarely 
exceeds 30 miles for radiophone reception. Code messages 
are, of course, easily heard over greater distances. A safe 
limit for a well-made crystal set is 20 miles for radiophone. 
However, in some localities no reception at all is possible. 
The range, therefore, depends very much upon conditions. 
In sections of the country remote from broadcasting sta- 
tions it is necessary to use an audion tube in place of a 
crystal detector in order to “listen in.” Still more sensitive 
is the one-step amplifier in which the detector tube is sup- 
plemented by the amplifier tube. A one-step amplifier 
usually has a range long enough to enable anyone, wherever 
located in the United States, to hear one or more of the 
broadcasting stations. For those who are too far from 
stations to use crystal sets a single tube regenerative set 
should be tried first. If this fails, the set may then be 
amplified by the addition of amplifier tube and accessories. 
The vario-coupler here described may be used as the basic 
tuning unit of tube sets. It should be noted that the double 
series of taps taken off enables the operator to tune “be- 
tween taps.” For example, let us suppose we wish to 

(Concluded on page 54) 
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A Success and a Tragedy 
By Atvin W. PETERSON 


‘THE next time you see a post, stub, or 
tree with a hole in it, take a good look 
at it; for it may contain a bird’s nest, and 
may for all you know have a history. It 
may have been used as a nesting place by 
Woodpeckers and Bluebirds at one time 
or another. Such was the case with the 
post shown in the first picture. It made 
an excellent home for a pair of Red-headed 
Woodpeckers one year and an equally 
good—though less fortunate—home for a 
pair of Bluebirds the following one. 
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“ 
song. Later in the season, the same bird is | 
to be seen running about on the ground | 
near the feet of grazing cattle feeding on | 
insects frightened from the grass at 
their feet. At times he is even to be seen 
riding about on the backs of the animals. 
This is the Cowbird, which, because of its 
habits, is despised by all bird lovers. 

The female Cowbird builds no nest but 
sneaks about the woods and pastures and 
lays her eggs in the nests of other—usually 
smaller—birds. She does not lay four or 
five eggs but eight or ten of them and 
drops them in any nest she finds. Some 
birds are shrewd enough to see that the 
larger egg is not theirs and then proceed 
to get rid of it. They may roll it from 
the nest, or they may build a second story 
to it, burying the hated Cowbird’s egg be- 
neath the new part of the nest. Many 





birds, however, fail to discover the Cow- 
bird’s egg is not their own. ; 

In due time, the Cowbird’s egg 1s 
hatched, often before the eggs of the de- 
ceived bird thus imposed on. Warblers, 
Vireos, Phoebes, and Sparrows—not the 





The Wood- English Spar- 
peckers suc- row, however 
cessfully ¥ —are great 
reared three f sufferers. The 
young birds young Cow- 
within it. - The bird grows 
post had a faster than the 
second hole in rightful occu- 
it which was pants of the 
located in its nest, and 
top. By plac- often, as just 





ing the hand 
over the hole 
shown in the 


Noe ~ Pee 
picture and SY) 
adjusting it so Ss 


as to let in the light 
properly, the young 
birds could be seen by 
looking into the post { 
through the top hole. 
The three nearly grown 
Woodpeckers filled the 
entire bottom of the 
cavity and seemed to 
have a very cozy place, 
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stated, has a 
few days’ start 
of them, eats 
at their . ex- 
pense, and 
even crowds them out 
of the nest to their 
deaths. The poor de- 
ceived parent birds are 
nearly worked to death 


feeding the greedy 
youngster. 

Imagine a pretty, fe- 
male Yellow Warbler 





working early and late 











to say the least. 


The writer while out Where Bluebirds 
for a walk one bright homes. 
summer day, noticed 
the hole, and walking 


up to the post almost unthinkingly placed 
his hand over it and found to his 
surprise that he had a brooding female 
Red-headed Wocdpecker imprisoned with- 
in. He took a good look at the frightened 
bird and left. The parent bird thereafter 
was more careful and was never again 
taken unawares. She always left at the 
first sound of approaching footsteps and 
was never again made an unwilling cap- 
tive. 

The Bluebirds occupying the post the 
following year were not so fortunate. All 
went well until it was about time for the 
‘eggs to hatch. Then,-a visit to the post 
showed that the eggs were gone and that 
the nest was apparently empty. Neither of 
the parent birds were ever seen about the 
place afterwards. A more thorough exam- 
ination of the nest showed that a newly 
hatched Bluebird had been trampled into the 
lining of the nest. A fearful struggle had 
apparently taken place. The cause of the 
tragedy, like the causes of countless bird 
tragedies, will of course never be known. 
Perhaps some Red Squirrel made a raid on 
the nest and destroyed the newly hatched 
birds, after which the parents left the 
neighborhood entirely. Left it with aching 
hearts and found another post or tree home, 
where they forgot their sorrow in the rear- 
ing of a successful brood. 


A Despised Bird 


BLACK bird with brown head and 
shoulders is often to be seen in early 
spring perched near the top of some tree 
singing his rather unmusical “Klo-kleece” 
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Above young Bluebirds 


to feed a Cowbird 
larger than herself, or 
imagine young Chipping 
Sparrows crowded out 
of the nest to die on 
the ground beneath the nest and you have 
a picture of what often takes place in 
bird life. Every Cowbird to be seen was 
reared at the expense of some of our 
prettiest and most useful birds. The Cow- 
bird has no home life, but just roams and 
lives at a great cost to other birds. He 
has nothing in his favor, and is justly one 
of the most despised of all birds. He is, in 
fact, as one writer says, “A dead beat—a 
dead beat of the lowest class.” 


The Language of Crows 


SOME years ago an American naturalist 
went to the Congo, in Africa, to study 
the language of monkeys, carrying with 
him a phonograph with which to register 
the vocables of the monkey lexicon. He 
was not, however, the first naturalist to 
study the tongues of animals. Under the 
first French Empire, Du Pont de Nemours 
delivered a lecture at the Institute, upon 
the languages of birds. 

“T think I may see,” he said, “some of 
my colleagues smile at what I shall say 
about the dialogues of crows, which they 
know only by their ugly cries.” 

He declared that nothing had escaped 
him of the interchange of ideas among 
the rooks and crows, but that this knowl- 
edge had cost him two winters and some 
very cold hands and feet. 

He had noted twenty-five “words,” such 
as cra, gre, cro, crou, cronon, These, he 
contended, expressed these ideas: here, 
there, right, left, go ahead, stop, feed, 
look out, man with a gun, cold, warm, let 
us go, I love thee, same with me, and so 


build _ their 





forth. 
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‘GYM-BAL!". 


The best is the cheapest in (~ ) 
the end ; 

THE shoe that will give you real service », 

and economy. man 


‘ 


Top Notch Features Aye 7 
1. Non-skid soles. x 
2. ‘Tough resilient rubber. 
3. Uppers of long fibre Top Notch 

duck. 
4. Trimmings and ankle patches 


of real leather. 


Gym Bals are great shoes for games and 
hikes and camping trips. They are fine 
indoors or outdoors, afloat or ashore. Be 
sure to have a pair or two in your summer 
equipment. If your shoe dealer doesn’t 
carry them in stock, he can get them for 
you. 





Here is a great book 
for boys free 


Senp for your copy of “Hiking, Camping 
and Sports. How To Keep Fit,” by 
Clint Little. Contains many suggestions 
to keep you well and husky and to give 
you speed. Be sure to write us a postal 
and ask for your copy today. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
Dept. F, Beacon Falls, Conn. 











RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Gym Bal regular cut. 

They are also made in athe 
letic cut which laces to 
the toe caps. 
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Boys! Meet 
Connie Morgan 
Cow Puncher 


When the sun is baking the streets 
and play places and it’s too hot to 
do anything, that’s the time you'll 
want to grab your August copy of 
The American Boy, find a shady place 
and forget everything in the bully 
god stories you'll find there. 


he first thing you’ll stumble on is 
the first installment of a new and 
intensely interesting story of your old 
friend, Connie Morgan. ames B. 
Hendryx, hunter, fisherman, trapper 
and ex-cowboy, has woven Connie into 
a story that will make you sorry we 
can’t publish it all at once. “Connie 
Morgan in the Cattle Country” is a 
story everybody should read. In this 
story Connie undertakes to doctor up 
a busted cow outfit. He has his work 
cut out for him and runs up against 
plenty of snags—a crooked foreman 
with a brand of his own, a crooked 
Indian agent, poisoned springs, out- 
laws, a stampede. But he has some 
ood luck, too. From start to finish 
it’s a rip-snorter. 


AMERICAN Boy 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in All the Wor = 


for August is full from cover to cover with 
great stuff. “Scratching Caesar’s Head” is the 
story of two boys who have a novel experience 
with a circus elephant. Caesar was “farmed 
out” to them to look after and they had a time 
of it. To have an elephant on your hands is 
some job. Charles Teney Jackson has made 
this a mighty funny yarn. 

And speaking of funny stories, you'll laugh 
till you cry over “Jibby Jones and the Scooter 
Cup,” by Ellis Parker Butler. This is a story 
of a model-boat race on the Mississippi River 
in which the fellows lay a plot to — 
The ending is a surprise for every one. It will 
ares you. 

Supest also has a whale of a baseball story 
that has all the excitement usually packed into 
several games. The Ivy team—a sand lot bunch 
—had gone four straight years without a defeat, 
Some team! Then they went up against the 
local professional team. Do they lose? Banty 
Ryan, the Ivies’ giant fungo hitter, comes to 
bat. One moment the fans are breathlessly 


silent. The next they are raving maniacs. Oh, 
boy! Don’t miss “Whose Waterloo?” by John 
L. Dougheny. 


“The Little Gold Cross,” by John Moroso, 
who is writing the great series of stories about 
firemen and policemen, comes in August, too. 
This is a bear of a detective story. Besides 
all this there is another instalment of “Tommy 
McTigue,” the tenement kid who finds adven- 
ture a-plenty in New York streets. “Blackbeard 
the Buccaneer” comes to a dramatic conclusion. 


And, oh, yes! RADIO. You'll find some cork- 


ing 52° ood articles on Radio. Don’t miss these 
A RICAN BOY radio talks. They will keep 
you up to date on what is new. 


Better put in your order for the August 
AMERICAN BOY with your news-dealer 
now. It’s 20 cents a copy, or $2.00 a year 
by mail. Better yet! Subscribe for a 
year, or place a standing order so you'll 
get every issue. 


none SPRAGUE PUBLIS 5 
. 317 American Bidg., Seo Dies. 


Enclosed find $2.00, for which send THe 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, beginning with the 
current issue, to 


Address 








NY outdoors photograph that is 
worth taking at all is worth 
taking well. Camp life offers 

exceptional opportunities for fine 
pictures, yet a large number of 
these pictures turn out to be total 





The Camerain ne 


By Elon inceisell 





failures. The average amateur 





who gets six pictures worth saving 
from a film roll of ten exposures 
considers himself especially fortunate. 
Just think what an appalling waste of 
good material, both in film and subject 
matter, these missed chances represent. 
With proper care and judgment it is pos- 
sible to make practically every picture a 
success. 

The “hit or miss” method of 
taking photographs is one of the 
main reasons for the failures. 
There is a common belief that the 
camera does the whole job, that the 
sole duty of the person taking the 
picture consists of pressing the 
button. The result, through pure 
luck, is sometimes a perfect picture 
but more often it is a meaningless 
blur. And then the camera is 
blamed. 

The camera, as a matter of fact 
is seldom to blame. One person 
can take good pictures with a three 
dollar camera and another person 
can take appallingly aeee pictures 
with a hundred dollar camera. 
About ninety per cent of the pro- 
cess of successful amateur pho- 
tography consists of head-work on 
the part of the man who operates 
the camera. 

The camera which costs seventy- 
five or one hundred dollars, pos- 
sesses, of course, certain capabili- 
ties which the five or ten dollar 
outfit does not. But this does not 
mean that one cannot get satisfac- 
tory pictures with the less expen- 
sive machines. The main difference 
lies in the fact that the inexpensive 
camera has certain limitations. 
You can go just so far with it and 
no farther. Many blurred photo- 
graphic prints are due to lack of 
realization of this fact. 


I WILL give a concrete example 

of the limitations of such a camera. 
We will suppose that you have a camera 
having an adjustable shutter speed which 
ranges from a time exposure to one-fiftieth 
of a second. One-fiftieth of a second, you 
think, is a pretty quick flash and should be 
capable of reproducing a perfectly sharp 
image of almost any moving object. 

We will say that one of your camp- 
mates is in swimming and you wish to take 
a picture of him making a high dive. You 
stand about twenty-five feet away, set the 
shutter at its fastest speed, one- -fiftieth of 
a second, and expectantly wait. He springs 
and you click, catching him in mid-air. 
The sun is shining brilliantly and all con- 
ditions seem to promise a fine picture. 

In due time, the film is developed and 
that which you find in place of the image 
of a graceful diver is a disappointing un- 
recognizable blur. If you had stood two 
hundred feet away, the result might have 
been better. I will explain the reason for 
this presently. But the fact remains that 
you have learned one of the limitations of 
your camera and it is a valuable lesson to 
know. To continue to waste good film 
under exactly similar conditions (as is 
often done) in the hope of getting a good 
picture eventually would be folly indeed. 
For such a thing is impossible. In order 
to obtain a sharp image under the condi- 
tions which I have mentioned it would be 
necessary to use a shutter which is at least 
four times faster than the one you have. 
In fact, it would be difficult to get a satis- 
factory picture unless an exposure of one- 
three-hundredths of a second were used. 

First and foremost, one must know 
thoroughly one’s camera. Whatever kind 
of camera it may be, this holds equally 
true. One must be acquainted with its 
possibilities and limitations, know exactly 
what may be expected of it under given 
conditions of motion, light, and focussing, 
and more important, what may not be 
expected. Then, one finds that there 
is a slight amount of hit or miss guess- 
work to successful photography. After a 
time, the rules of the game become more 
or less instinctive, one knows instantly 
when he can or cannot get a good picture 
and only then does photography become 
thoroughly worth while. 

. 


I refer in this article to the average 
camera held in the hands of the average 
amateur photographer. The average 
camera may be called one of the outfits of 
the folding variety which makes use of 
film, has a number of different shutter 
speeds, a number of diaphragm openings 





Memories of this sort can be brought back from camp if you know 


your camera 


of various sizes, and an adjustable focus- 
sing arrangement. Shutter speed and 
diaphragm, in every instance, hold a di- 
rect relation to each other. 

The largest diaphragm opening is usually 
the same size as the lens and when this 
is opened, quite a flood of light passes 
through the lens. But when the next-to- 
largest opening is used, you decrease the 
amount of light by one-half. And so 
down to the smallest opening—each time a 
smaller opening is used, the amount of 
light which passes through the lens is de- 
creased to that proportionate extent, pro- 
vided, of course, that in each instance the 
same shutter speed is used. 

Now, one can almost invariably get bet- 
ter definition and detail in a picture by 
using a small diaphragm opening than 
with a large one. But it is highly essential 
that a certain amount of light be allowed 
to pass through the lens. Just what this 
amount may be depends entirely upon cir- 
cumstances. On a dull day you need 
more than on a bright day, you need 
more to take a still nearby subject than a 
still distant subject. And the amount of 
light, or in other words, the exposure, is 
gauged by the speed at which the shutter 
works, 

I have just said that it is wise, whenever 
possible, to make use of one of the smaller 
diaphragm openings. We will suppose that 
the proper amount of light for a certain 
picture is the amount which passes through 
the largest opening when the shutter is 
working at a speed of one-fiftieth of a 
second. In the average camera, you get 
approximately the same amount as this 
through the lens by the following method: 
by changing the diaphragm to the next-to- 
largest opening and then decreasing the 
shutter speed to one-twenty-fifth of a 
second. And so as the size of the aperture 
is decreased, the time of the exposure must 
be made proportionately longer. 

In figuring out the proper combination 
of aperture and exposure an important 
element to consider is motion. The 
smaller the aperture and tke longer 
the exposure, the greater are the chances 
of getting a blurred photograph, provided 
there is any motion concerned. This mo- 


tion may come either from moving the’ 





‘sure and incorrect focussing. 
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camera slightly or the movement 
of the subject being taken, or both. 
When you take a picture it is wise 
to hold your breath and have the 
camera pressed tightly against the 
chest in order to prevent any move- 
ment. When an exposure of more 
than one-twenty-fifth of a second 
is necessary, it is well to rest the 
camera on some solid base, although with 
practice and care it is possible to obtain a 
sharp picture at one-tenth of a second by 
holding the camera against your chest. 





AS regards motion in the subject Sil 
photographed, it is necessary as a rule 
to make use of a quick exposure 
and a large opening. You sacrifice 
thereby the detail which comes with 
a small opening but this is one of 
the limitations of your camera. 

I have previously given an ex- 
ample of shutter speed in connec- 
tion with moving objects. Let me 
mention one or two more which 
have probably come within your 
experience. Suppose that you have 
photographed a moving canoe 
running broadside to the camera 
and only a few feet away. If you 
have used an exposure of, say, one- 
hundredth of a second, the chances 
are that the finished print shows 
no blur but with a longer exposure 
than that it would. 

Let us accept two more sup- 
positions, one that the canoe dur- 
ing the course of its progress is 
headed directly toward the lens of 
the camera, not very far away, and 
the other that the canoe is broad- 
side to the camera as before but in 
this case about two hundred feet 
away. In either instance, you can 
probably get a_ perfectly sharp 
clear picture with an exposure of 
one-fiftieth of a second. Further- 
more, lighting conditions and the 
mechanism of the camera _per- 
mitting, you have the added ad- 
vantage of greater detail through 
the use of a smaller diaphragm 
aperture. 

Figure this matter out with your 
own eyes, if you wish. Take a position 
broadside to a jumper who has just left 
the take-off and he seems to fly through 
the air at a tremendous rate of speed. The 
next time, get behind him and watch him 
fly through the air and from this point you 
will find that he doesn’t seem to be going 
as fast as before. Yet, in reality, the 
speed is precisely the same. Or, watch two 
canoes which are both traveling broadside 
to your eyes and at the same rate of speed. 
One is close by and the other is several 
hundred feet away. The one close by to 
all appearances is traveling very much 
faster than the other. 

So, you will see that angle and distance 
are important elements. And the camera 


sees exactly what your own eyes see. It is 
not the actual speed that counts. It is the 
apparent speed of an object. The ap- 


parent speed is always much easier to 
photograph than the actual and far more 
with the limitations of the average camera. 
Remember that. so far as motion is con- 
cerned the closer a moving object is to the 
camera and the more nearly broadside its 
movement is to the camera, the more rapid 
must be the working of the shutter. Some 
of the best pictures are those which are 
taken with the moving object at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees to the lens. 

The two frequent faults of the ama- 
teur photographer are incorrect expo- 
All that 
has been said in the foregoing motion and 
the combination of shutter speed and dia- 
phragm openings is a large part of the 
subject of exposure but there is more to 
Be said. The main reason why one must 
almost invariably change the position of 
the diaphragm and the speed of the shut- 
ter before taking a picture is that light con- 
ditions are extremely varied. Light varies 
with the season, the time of day, the sort 
of country, the condition of the sky, even 
with the color of the shirt which your 
camp-mate is wearing. And the manner 
in which you set your shutter and aper- 
ture is dependent upon these varied con- 
ditions. 

It is quite obvious, of course, that there 
is not so much light in thick woods as in 
an open field. But it is not always so 
obvious that certain. objects reflect con- 
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siderably more light than others. For 
example, a lake, a white skirt, awhite 
tent, all reflect light, while a dark colored 
shirt, a khaki colored tent and dark brush 
do not reflect light and hence require a 
longer exposure than those which do. 
Anything which is light colored is recorded 
very much more quickly on a film than an 
object which is dark. 


ie happens often that one encounters 
conditions of this sort, say, one-half a 
certain scene is in bright sunlight and the 
other half in shadows, or there are a num- 
ber of dark clothed figures in front of a 
white tent. Under such circumstances, 
matters must be averaged as wisely as pos- 
sible, although as a rule one cannot go far 
wrong in exposing for the dark objects. 
The fault of most amateurs is under-ex- 
posure rather than over-exposure. A pos- 
sible exception to this is a water scene. In 
this case, the common tendency to over- 
expose must be guarded against. There is 
a greater amount of reflected light on 
water than there appears to be. 

Another point to remember is that the 


farther away an object is, the faster the: 


exposure must be. At first thought, this 
statement may seem to be in direct con- 
tradiction to that which I -have said in 


connection with motion but it is not. Two 
different elements are concerned. In the 
former instance, the intent was to “stop 


motion” in objects comparatively close at 
hand. But in this case it is usually to 
record hills or mountains which are a very 
great distance away. In taking such a pic- 
ture, a small aperture should be used. 
Much of the foreground is usually sacri- 
ficed, but if you get a camp-mate to stand 
a short distance away so that his form is 
silhouetted against the sky-line, the result 
is often a well-balanced picture. 
Experience is the best teacher in learn- 
ing correct exposures under varied condi- 
tions but a profitable investment to make 
in conjunction with this is the purchase of 
an exposure meter. Various instruments 
of this sort can be found in any photo- 
graphic store. A meter which I can recom- 
mend highly is one made of celluloid 
which operates something like a slide rule. 
A picture may have exactly the right 
exposure yet if the focussing is in- 
correct, the figures in the finished print 
may be almost unrecognizable. I refer 
specifically to the type of camera which 


has an adjustable focussing scale. The 
cameras as a rule which have these are the 
ones which take fairly good sized pictures. 
Smaller cameras very often have a fixed 
focus, that is, the same focus is used for 
all subjects. There are distinct advantages 
to the adjustable focus but some people 
find difficulty in operating it properly. 

In making use of this arrangement, you 
usually focus the camera upon the most 
prominent object which is to be in the pic- 
ture and thereby bring out this object with 
special distinctness. The first essential is 
that one be a good judge of distances, 
especially so when the object is only a 
short distance away. If you figure a dis- 
tance as ten feet and set the camera ac- 
cordingly when in reality the distance is 
twelve or thirteen feet, the picture may be 
a failure. Similar errors made with greater 
distances, such as, for example, twenty-five 
feet, are not so fatal. The nearer you are 
to the object, the more accurate you must 
be in judging the distance. 

As significant of the focussing leeway 
which comes with distance, it may be said 
that when the object to be photographed is 
twenty-five feet away and the scale is set 
accordingly, everything between fifteen 
and thirty or thirty-five feet will be in 
fairly sharp focus. Again, when the one- 
hundred-foot focus is used, everything be- 
yond this distance and all objects within 
twenty-five feet of the lens of the camera 
will show clearly, In either case, if you 
find it possible to use a small diaphragm 
opening, the whole picture is likely to be 
considerably sharper. The average snap- 
shot is taken with a focus of either one 
hundred feet or twenty-five feet, the 
greater distance for landscapes, the lesser 
for group pictures. 

All that I have said concerns mainly the 
technical points in picture taking. Yet a 
photograph may be technically correct and 
still not a good picture. Do not lose sight 


of the human element and the composition. 


of a picture. A photograph is a story. 
Let it be an interesting story. Do not snap 
your camera right and left merely for the 
sake of snapping it. Wait until the chance 
for a good story comes along, an especially 
fine piece of landscape, the camp-fire, Bill 
Jones in the process of telling how he 
caught the big fish (take him when he is 
not looking at the camera); such are the 
stories that are worth living over again 
during long winter evenings. 


AC Gentle o Seemnie 


(Concluded from page 14) 





stood up in the nest, opened their beaks, 
thrust out their tongues, and attempted to 
strike at me with their sharp talons. As 
they grew older, they threw themselves on 
their backs, at my approach, and raised 
their powerful talons to ward me off. One 
in doing so, threw himself out of the nest, 
but caught a branch directly over a boiling 
spring with one foot. His leg, foot and 
talons were so strong I think he could 
have held on for some time. I climbed 
to the branch and returned him to the aerie. 

The food that I found in this lodge 
consisted of a mouse, three moles, and 
the skeleton of a red squirrel. After the 
young left the abode I found on the ground 
under the structure several pellets which 
the hawks had regurgitated. These I sent 
to Mr. Nelson in Washington, who was so 
kind as to have them analyzed for me. 
They contained the scales of a small snake 
and remains of the red-backed mouse, the 
star-nosed mole and the red squirrel. Al- 
though I examined the hutch and the 
ground under it frequently, I found no 
trace of any feathers about the aerie. 

One warm afternoon while the young 
were still in the nests, as I was walking 
along a wood road some half mile below 
the cut-off, I found the heat so intense 
I sat down beneath the low-hanging 
branches of a great pine to rest. Suddenly 
I noted tiny voices and saw the pine 
needles tremble where a family of baby 


mice crept through their little runways ° 


under the needles, twigs, and leaves. I 
said to myself, “I wish my scrawny, little 
hawks could have these mice for their 
supper.” The thought had scarcely taken 
shape in my mind before my reverie was 
rudely interrupted by a ghostly apparition. 
I was startled almost out of my senses. 


1922 


The Broad-winged Hawk, from some point 
of vantage, had heard these minute voices, 
and seen those tiny forms, almost as 
quickly as I. Instantly she swooped, 
swept the ground with her talons, wings 
and tail, and veered just in time to avoid 
striking me in the face. Did she get a 
mouse? I do not know, but she had 
learned where that family of mice dwelt. 
As I continued on my way I saw her on 
the top of a stub, patiently watching. 

A bird that is doing such work for the 
farmer and forester as this is worthy of 
protection. 

You and I can help save him from ex- 
termination in various ways. First, we 
can tell everyone that many Hawks, par- 
ticularly the Broad-winged Hawks, are 
friends to man. Secondly, we can avoid 
disturbing these useful birds during the 
breeding season as they protest long and 
loudly when their nesting haunts are 
visited, calling attention to their aeries. If 
their homes are invaded, the young may 
throw themselves from the small plat- 
forms of twigs on which they rest and 
perish. Young Hawks that are handled 
freely become somewhat tame and afford 
an easy mark for the amateur sportsman. 

These young Broad-winged Hawks that 
I observed were very striking on the wing, 
but they were noisy and gentle. In the 
forest in which I made this nest study, a 
pair of Broad-winged Hawks had an de 
a brood every season for years. I have 
not seen a Broad-winged Hawk in that 
tract of woods since, but acres of white 
pine land in that same green wood are 
honeycombed with the runways of the red 
squirrel, and when I tap at the door of a 
Chickadee lodge in a dead stub, a squirrel 
leaps from the entrance and runs away. 
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Eat’Em 


Scouts! 


toes again. 
with their help. 


per pound. 


summer. 
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ARRY little raisins on your hikes. 
up when you begin to lag. Put you on your 
You can 


Ask Scout Masters! 


—furnish 1560 calories of energizing food value 


Practically predigested, so this energy goes to 
work almost immediately. 

Doesn’t tax digestion so doesn’t heat the blood. 

Rare hot weather food and they taste rare, too. 

Explorers, marathon runners, bicycle racers—all 
use them to “steam up without getting hot.” 

Fatigue-resisting food-iron in them also. 

Take a dozen 5c packages on your hikes this 


Ask at canteens and commissaries for 


Little Sun-Maids 


Between- Meal Raisins 
5c Everywhere 
—in Little Red Packages 
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Up— 


Eat ’em 


“eat up” miles more travel 


Raisins—75% fruit sugar 











SAVE 25% to 60% 





and of description. 
ualtonew, Savemoney. Write now for 
Free Bargain Book and Catalog 


) TI : 
qu alinin nan 158, 124$. Wabash Av. Chicago 


MAKE HEAP INDIAN FIRE 


WITH 2 NO-MATCH Indian fire-making 
wr Learn the Indian trick of making 
fire by rubbing wood. $1 each, packed in 
handy carrying box. For sale at your own 








Bisedqparters or from Athletic, Hardware 
t stores —— If 
IANGI are ah all out,” send 

RAFT PRODUCTION &o- ‘n 
» N.Y. 


Desk Pog L., ry poe ih St. Buffalo. 





















CANOES 15, 16, 17 and 18 ft. long. 
Some all wood others canvas covered. 





HUNTING BOATS 


ROWBOATS, FISHBOATS, 


ROWBOATS and CANOES FOR OUTBOARD 

MOTORS. 2 H.P. and3 H.P. OUTBOARD MOTOR 

Catalog Free Order by Mail 
Serve Yourself and Save Money. 

Prices Based on Selling Direct to the User. 





Please state what you are interested in. 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
321 Ellis Ave. Peshtigo, Wis. 


MOTOR BOATS 16, 18, 20 and 24 ft. long. 
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UNGUENTINE 





First Aid for Scouts 


For bites, cuts, burns or scratches there is nothing like 


Unguentine. Put a little on and right away the pain Nothing equals 
stops. You can almost FEEL IT HEAL! Unquentine for 
On a hike or camping trip, be sure you put a tube in 
your pack. It will come in handy. But don’t take Burns 
Mother’s tube, she might need it while you’re away. Bruises 
SPECIAL TUBE FOR SCOUTS. We have tubes Callouses 

es es : : Chapped Hands 
especially for Scouts’ use, almost as big as the regular Chilblai 
tube, and only 10c.—if you use the coupon. Big ¢ : wert 
enough for any trip—just the right size to put in your ae - 


pack. Fill out the coupon and mail it today. 


Unguentine has been used by Doctors and in Hospitals for 


over a third of a century. 


THE NORWICH PHARMACAL Co. 





Fever Blisters 
Insect Bites 
Ivy Poisoning 
Nasal Irritation 





Cut out and Mail NOW! 
The Norwich Pharmacal Company, 
Norwich, New York: 
Inclosed find 10c. Send me the Special Tube for Scouts and 
booklet showing many uses for Unguentine. 
FOOTRO ooccccccccccccsccccccccccccccceeescccccascesccccccccs 





| Rashes 

| Scalds 

| Scratches 
Sunburn 

| Windburn 























BICYCLE TIRES 


“Say, Bill, Those Tires of Yours 
Have Lasted a Long Time.” “Well, 
They Ought to, They Are Federals.” 


‘THE good quality and “Extra 


Service” of Federal Bicycle 
Tires increase the demand each 
year. 


The satisfaction you will get 
from a set of strong, sturdy, long- 
wearing Federals, will make you 
want no other. 


For city riding, scouting or holi- 
day runs they are with you—sure, 
safe and dependable. Six different 
styles give you a wide range to 
select from. 









The “‘Big Six’’ 
Quality Line 







/ The Federal Rubber Co. 


of Illinois 


Cudahy, Wisconsin 
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Think and Grin—August 


Phew! but it’s warm, boys. Come on 
right in and join the fishes. If we do have 
any time to spare let us spend it in the 
water. Let us go on to those life-saving 
and rescue stunts instead of just sitting 
around on the bank helping Old Idle Five 
Minutes kill time. His jokes are too dry 
for this warm weather and anyway swim- 
ming is better fun. 

Dive, boys—down to the bottom of this 
column, and see if it isn’t bad for a fellow 
to stay under longer than two and three- 
quarter minutes. 


Winners in August Think and Grin 
Contest 


Scout William Strohrmann, New Jersey ; 
Scout Bernard Campbell, Nebraska; C. 
Branch, Jr., North Carolina; Howard B. 
Leonard, Georgia; Kiichi Saiki, Hawaii; 
George M. Johnson, Georgia; Scout Will- 
iam C. Wood, Ohio; Harold M. Lawson, 
Pennsylvania; Francis Burner, North Da- 
kota; Ronald Flamm, Idaho. 


And Ours, Too 





Jim: I wonder what was done with all 
those terrible machines of destruction left 
over from the war. 

Tim: A large part of them I believe must 
have been taken over for use by our 
laundry. 


Sat. to Mon. 


First Class: Why does he call that his 
“Sunday hat?” It looks old. 

Second Class: Because he wears it over 
the “weak” end. 


The Son Set 





First Scout: Did Claude observe Arbor 
Day? 

Second Scout: In a way. His father 
set out some shade trees, and Claude 
promised to “set” under them. 


2222? 


“Try this,” said‘ the gentleman from 
Okotoks, “that’s something like a cigar, old 
man.” 

“Thanks—yes, er-puff, puff—it is, as you 
say, something lke a cigar. What is it, 


anyway ?” nn 
n Foot 


Teacher: Johnny, what is a standing 
army ? 
Johnny: Infantry. 


Touching 


Spender: I’ve got a lot of things I want 
to talk to you about. 

Lender: That’s good. You usually want 
to talk to me about a lot of things you 
haven’t got. 








Billy went into the store to buy his sister 
a box of candies. 

Storekeeper: Are you going to eat them 
all by yourself ? 

Billy: No! I’m getting them for my sis- 
ter and if I eat them I don’t get any! 


On Tick 


Jim: Should the man that winds up the 
office clocks be paid for working over- 
time ? 

Pete: No, that’s his daily good turn. 


Sizing Him Up 








Freshman: I want to get a suit of 
clothes, 

Tailor: What do you want, the custom 
or ready-made? 

Freshman: Which is the custom? 

Tailor: The ready-made. 

Alarming! 

Native: Yep, it’s a wonderful echo. 
When folks around here go to their beds, 
they just put their heads out o’ the win- 
dow an’ shout, an’ the echo wakens them 
next morning! 


Suit Yourself 


Sophia: Coming to the dance to-night? 
Freshie: Do I have to dress up, or wear 
my own clothes? 


Divers Times and Places 





Tom: I had a swim in the lake this 
morning. 
Joe: I had a swim in the spring. 
Tom: Don’t you ever swim in summer? 
So Long!!! 
How long does an olive? 
A Scout Is Thrifty 








Sam: Wish I knew how to save some 
money for vacation. 

Bill: I have a book that tells how. 

Sam: Huh? 

Bill: Yes—a bankbook! 


August 
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LILY-FLECKED border where he- 


ones lie, 
Morning light paling a lowering sky, 


Puffy breeze the birch leaves 
aquake, 

Hinting of showers and riffling the lake, 

A flat-bottomed boat and the world is 
mine— 


A rod in my hand—and a bass on the line! 


stirring 


He’s the go-getter kind with style, vim and 
dash— 

Full speed ahead—hits your lure with a 
smash! 

The line fairly sings as he shoots for his 


lair 

Twists, turns and doubles and leaps in the 
air! 

He’s chock full of ginger—the king of his 
class— 


A fighter by nature—the gamey black bass. 


T was half past five on a grey morning 

when we reached the lake. We rigged 

our rods, using as a lure a number four 
enameled spinner with a single hook and 
a strip of salt pork rind two and a half 
inches long at one end and tapering to a 
point at the other. We were just fairly 
clear of the dock and were rounding a 
point when I dropped my line into an open 
space among the lily pads close in shore 
and fifty feet from the boat. 

Whang! A swirl, a vicious tug on the 
line and a black beauty broke water. 

“Oh! A dandy! Four pounds at least 
yelled my pal as he reached for the land- 
ing net. 

The rod bent and jerked as the fish raced 
first in one direction and then another. 
Then suddenly the line went slack. I reeled 
for all I was worth but couldn’t get a 
tight line. 

“Rats! Lost him, I—”’ Not ten feet 
from the boat the fighting fish shot straight 
into the air champing his jaws and shaking 
his head viciously. Out of his mouth flew 
the hook and the bass, with a final swish of 
his wide, strong tail, disappeared. I reeled 
in my line and cast a rueful look at the 
empty hook. 

“Never mind,” consoled my companion. 
“Plenty more where he came from!” 

He was right. Five minutes later a big 
fellow was slapping the bottom of the 
boat with his tail. He was soon followed 
by others. At half past six Harry called a 
halt saying we had all we could possibly 
use. We pulled up at the dock and threw 
an even dozen nice ones out on the grass. 
Then came breakfast. 

Say, do you scouts know how to “steak” 
a fish? Don’t try it though with sunfish, 
perch or crappies. The best way to treat 
them is to scale them. To make good 
steaks a fish should weigh from three 
pounds up. With a sharp knife cut around 
the fish through the skin just back of the 
gills. Then slit through the skin down the 
back to the tail, also down the belly. Pull 
back the corners of skin formed by these 
cuts just back of the head. Then catch 
the skin between the knife blade and thumb 
and strip it down to the tail. Do this on 
both sides and your fish is peeled as slick 
as a banana. Then carefully cut the flesh 
away from the backbone, working it off 
over the ribs. This will separate the 
meat from the backbone and ribs, leav- 
ing two big “steaks.” Most of the 
small bones remaining in the “steaks” 
can be pulled out between the thumb and 
knife blade, leaving practically boneless 
strips. Fry them in a frying pan in the 
ordinary way, first rolling in corn meal or 
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flour. Or better yet, if you have plenty of 
grease, fry them in deep fat like doughnuts. 

“Say, Cave Scout, how about that bean 
hole?” 

Eh? As I was saying, in case you have 
no frying pan, remove the head and in- 
ternal workings from your fish but leave 
the scales on. Wrap him in half a dozen 
layers of wet newspapers or leaves and 
bury him in the live coals of your camp- 
fire. When the papers or leaves are dried 
through remove the fish. The scales will 
come off with the paper or leaves—and if 
you don’t say it’s the best fish you ever ate, 
I haven’t much respect for your taste. 

“Say, Cave Scout, I think you are 
bluffing about that bean hole!” 

Can’t you fellows get that old bean hole 
out of your beans? Well, if you have got 
to have it, here goes. The best thing in 
which to bake beans in a bean hole is a 
galvanized iron pail with a cover fitting 
over the top, not setting inside. You may 
be able to find an old lard pail cover that 
will do the business. Every troop of scouts 
really ought to have a good bean pot as a 
part of their regular equipment and in that 
case you should have a good strong cover 
fitted to the pail by some tinner or black- 
smith. For one bean party, however, an 
ordinary lard pail will serve the purpose, 
but, of course, it won’t stand up under con- 
tinued use. 

To fix a bean hole you must start your 
proceedings two days before you want the 
beans. 

The general rule to follow is one quart 
of beans for every gallon content of the 
bean pot. That is, for a bean pot holding 
two gallons you would want two quarts of 
beans. A quart of beans after they are 
baked will make a generous serving for 
four people. A gallon pot therefore would 
provide beans for sixteen. A ten-pound 
lard pail holds about a gallon and a half 
and, according to the rule given above, 
would serve twenty-four. I think, though, 
you had better figure on twenty because 
the pot might not be quite full and I have 
found that it is always a good plan to make 
extra allowance for scouts when they stack 
up against beans. 

Wash your beans and soak them over- 
night in cold water. In the morning put 
them over the fire to boil. Take out a 
spoonful once in a while and blow on the 
hot beans. When you find that the skin 
breaks when you blow on them drain off 
the water and put them in the pot. Take a 
good big chunk of salt pork, about a 
pound and a half for your ten-pound lard 
pail and slice through the rind. Sink the 
pork into the beans so that only the rind 
sticks out at the top. Pour in five or six 
tablespoons of molasses and add water 
sufficient to cover the beans. Then your 
pot is ready for the hole. 

Bean holes, as you probably know, are 
best when tapped in the morning, so while 
the preparations mentioned above are under 
way, another detail should be busy prepar- 
ing the hole. 

Dig a hole about a foot or a foot and a 
half deeper than the pot and starting at 
two o’clock in the afternoon build a big fire 
of hardwood in the hole. Keep this fire 
going until eight o’clock in the evening. 
Then put in the pot, sinking it in the live 
coals and covering the top with ashes. 
Heap ashes over the hole and tamp them 
down and the job is done. The beans will 
bake while you sleep. Dig out the pot 
in the morning and go to it. 

And say, when you are ready to pull this 
thing off, let me know. I want to be 
there! 

THE Cave Scout. 
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Beech-Nut 
Peanut 
Butter 


READ spread thick with Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter—what reg’lar feller wouldn’t sink his 
teeth in such a tidbit? After a good swim, or a hot, 
dusty ball game, when your appetite is just fairly 
hollering out, that’s when you want a slice—or 


two, or three! 


How it does satisfy hunger—that rich, mealy, tasty 
peanut delight! And good for you, too. Each jar 
is fresh, sealed to keep in that famous Beech-Nut 


flavor. At most grocers. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 


“Foods of Finest Flavor” 
























Canajoharie New York 
Jams Jellies Marmalades 
Blackberry Apple Orange — 
Damson Plum Black Currant Grape Fruit 
Loganberry Crab Apple Beverages 
Peach Grape Ginger Ale 
Red Raspberry Quince Birch Beer 
Strawberry Red Currant Sarsaparilla 
Confections 
Mints Caramels 
Fruit Drops Chewing Gum 
Book sent FREE, 
Book Sent 
Sermy.the wonderfulartor Virds, 
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x hoot of Taxider: ! 
J 
The Oologist eer oTasidermy 
e 0 ogis Eggs—Taxidermy 

THE OOLOGIST is the only magazine published in 
America devoted to these. It is now running a special 
series of articles on the subject of Bird’s eggs. It is 
indispensable to those making collections, as its columns 
are filled with exchange notices. All Boys should learn 
about the birds they see on their tramps and camps 
in the woods. 

Subscription only 50 cents per year, with a free 
exchange notice. Sample copy FREE. New Illustrated 
Price List giving the value of all North American Birds’ 
eggs just issued $1.00. Address 

THE OOLOGIST, Lacon, Illinois 








m derful values. 


Ride a Bicycle 


30 Days At Our Expense 
Write for our ‘‘Bu-Co’’ 
Bicycle Booklet. Won- 
Ride 30 

) days; if not satisfied we 
Y refund your money. 


THE HERMAN BUMILLER CO., 432 X Bumilter Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 








KEMPER 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Develops the boy and 
trains him for leadership 
by a comprehensive sys- 
tem of athletic, military 
and general activities. 
All the courses of a large 
high school. Write for 
catalog. 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON 


Superintendent 
756 Third Street 


Boonville. Missouri 


Est. 1844 




























Make Records 
As You Ride 


A Veeder cyclometer makes 
your bike keep track of the 
miles. Watch it register as you 
Tide; know how far you go and 
how quick you cover the dis- 
tance! Have something to 
show for each trip—your real- 
distance record on @ 


Need tr 
CYCLOMETER 


Goes on hub of front wheel; 
reading from the saddle. 


easy 
Registers up to 10,000 miles by tenths of a mile— 
then repeats. Sold by all dealers, or—send $1.50 to 


37 Sar, 
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“SENSIBLE WATCHES” 


™ YANKEE 








HE most popular 

watch in the world 
—more than fifty million 
have been sold. Sturdy, 
reliable, good looking, 
it carries a sound guar- 
antee. $1.50. 

The Yankee Radio- 
lite is the same watch, 
equipped for telling time 
in the dark. Radium 
does it. $2.50. 

The Ingersoll Water- 
buryisthe stylish12-size. 
Four jewels. Enanrel 
dial. $4. With radiolite 
figures and hands. $5. 


Ingersoll Watch Co., Inc. 


New York San Francisco 
Chicago 











FISHBURNE 


MILITARY SCHOOL 
Est. 1879. At foot of Blue Ridge 
Mountains. 1300 feet elevation. 
4 hours west of Washington, D. C. 
Graduates enter leading Universi- 
ties and U. 8S. Academies without 
examinations. Instructor for every 
b> Public 
classes for all cadets. Gymnasium. 

All athletics. 
$250,000 barracks, modern equip- 
ment, absolutely fireproof. re 










Major M. 
Box 470, Waynes ‘o, Va. 


BOYS 


Here’s what you 
want for 


FOOTBALL 
BASKETBALL 


and other sports! 
ATHLETES’ 
HEAD GEAR 
25c 
Protection to the Head. 
Columbia 
Distributing 
Company 


. East Orange, N. J. 
Send 25c, coin or stamps, and we will send one 
















te you postpaid. 








Every Youngster Needs 
and Wants This 
SCHOOL BAG, 50c 


Strong and durable. Holds 4 books. 
These are army hand grenade bags, 
extra strong, with heavy canvas ad- 
justable shoulder straps. All new. 
Start your kiddies’ school year with 
one of them. 


W. STOKES KIRK, Dept. 68 
1627 N. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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Handling a Canoe 


By ELeanor DEMING _ 
Director Camp Miramichi 


BUVERY scout who loves 
the water aspires to a 
canoe trip some day, but 
it is often found that not 
every one is prepared 
when the longed-for op- 
portunity occurs. Suppose we study canoes 
and paddles, for you will discover that their 
models vary as much as the proportions of 
human beings. The canvas canoe is meant 
for lake work, and the first thing that at- 
tracts your attention is that its bow and 
stern are low so as not to catch the wind. 
Then, too, she has a good breadth of beam, 
a flat bottom, with sides coming up rather 
straight, finishing in a slight curve or 
“tumble home” at the gunwale. The bot- 
tom line is straight lengthwise also almost 
from bow to stern, and tapers gradually 
from the wide beam to the pointed ends so 
as to cut the water with no sudden resist- 
ance. The keel helps her to hold her own 
in the wind and to protect her at launching 
and landing. 

But you may want to take a trip on a 
river where there are rips safe for the ex- 
perienced canoeman fo run. If so, you 
select a canoe without a keel, for your 
duffle, if not your life, may depend on a 
quick turn; or if a false move has put you 
on a rock that is not too rough or jagged 
you may, by shifting of weight, ease your- 
self off before the water has piled over 
you, since the bottom of your boat is both 
smooth and rounded in every direction so 
that it rocks and slides easily. The bow 
and stern are higher, too, for wind does 
not count so much and those hard, fixed 
waves of the rips will not find it so easy to 
top a high bow. 


Selecting a Paddle 


Next of interest is your paddle. You 
know that if it is made of an unsound piece 
of wood, with a knot just where the blade 
tapers to the handle, a sudden strain in an 
emergency is likely to make it break. Look, 
therefore, over all your paddles for badly 
placed knots or for checks in the blade that 
will soon be splits. Select for bow work a 
paddle that reaches up to your nose or 
maybe only to your chin; for stern, to your 
nose or brow. The blade should be rather 
narrow, about 5% inches wide, and as thin 
as the wood permits, especially at the cut- 
ting edge, so that it will cut into the water 
neatly without making a disagreeable plung- 
ing sound. But see that where it tapers to 
the shaft there is strength and size, for 
here is the greatest strain. An unvarnished 
grip is less likely to cause blisters. For 
light work use a light paddle (spruce), for 
heavy work use a heavier one (maple), and 
always be prepared for emergencies—lost 
and broken paddles—by having an extra 
one along. 


Use of the Paddle 


At first you paddle bow with a good and 
more experienced stern paddler, and all 
you do is to take a quick, peppy, rhythmical 
stroke and never stop because your interest 
is attracted. This seems so easy that you 
decide the thing that really takes skill and 
intelligence is stern steering. You are for- 
tunate in finding a good teacher who in- 
structs you to “trip” correctly by a turn 
of the upper wrist that causes the front of 
the paddle blade to turn in parallel to the 
side of the canoe, then back and out of the 
water. You notice that his steering is ac- 
complished almost imperceptibly on each 
stroke and there is none of that wavering 
back and forth of the bow caused by a 
dragging paddle. It looks so easy that it is 
a shock to find how much muscle control 
and tireless practice it demands. And that 
right side of yours is so much slower to 
master it than the left! But you know 
that no good paddler will want you as a 
mate if you have a favorite side, so you 
stick at it till mastered. As your skill in 
stern grows you learn more and more tricks 
of steering by different strokes and finally 
it dawns on you that the bow ought to be 
able to give more help than mere momen- 
tum. So you persuade a good stern to go 
out with you as bow, first in a narrow, 
twisting stream with snags and hidden 
rocks to be avoided, and the more you ex- 
periment the more thrilled you become. 
Why, here you find the stern is really at 
the mercy of the bow and the tables are 
turned. 


Department of Camping 


Edited by L. L. McDonald, National Camp Director 





‘BOYS’ LIFE 


Leaf Baseball 


‘“*T“HERE’S Bill. I bet 
he played some good 
games at his camp last 
year. He goes to the 
Scout Camp every sum- 
mer. Let’s call him!” 








It was a wonderful Fri- 





Later you decide to carry your theory 
further and experiment on the open lake 
when there are whitecaps, and to your joy 
you find that again bow steering is not only 
helpful but so important that far rougher 
water can be navigated without. taking in a 
drop. You kneel so as to have a wide, firm 
base, low weight and sure balance, and you 
find that instinctively you shift by the 
merest trifle the angle of your body and 
hence your weight, and so thwart the de- 
termined attack of another crested wave. 
You learn which strokes are safe and ef- 





EIGHT MAN CREW ORGANIZATION 
OF SCOUT CANOE CRUISE 
Superior National Forest 
August 14 to August 28, 1922 


Mesaba Range Scout Leaders 
Association— Minn. 


1. Steward—Looks after cooking 
and serving food, with help of baker. 
Buys provisions and packs them 
on march. 


2. Handyman — Canoe repairer; 
puts up tents. Sees good drinking 
water is always on hand. Helps 
woodman. Helps sailmaker police 
up camping ground. 


3. Signalman—Sends and receives 
signals, knows codes and flags, and 
teaches them to the crew. Post- 
man, messenger. Cares for lights at 
night. First aid. 


4. Baker—Prepares meals, work- 
ing under steward. Helps buy and 
care for provisions. 


5. Yeoman—Record keeper. Keeps 
all crew accounts, writes the log. 
Cares for maps. Keeps muster roll 
of crew. First aid, to help signal- 
man. 


6. Woodman — Prepares camp 
beds; obtains firewood ; clears camp- 
ing grounds. Responsible for camp 

re. 


7. Sailmaker — Cares for tents, 
packs sacks and mends clothes, dries 
them out. Helps make camp beds. 
Polices up camping ground. 


One adult leader in charge of crew 











fective and where in the wave to dip your 
blade. It becomes as fascinating and as 
keen a challenge to your quick intelligence 
as a game of chess, with the added joy of 
fresh air and the satisfaction that well- 
controlled and skilled use of muscles al- 
ways gives. You find that it is wiser and 
more efficient to kneel in rough water 
paddling. You have gained steadiness (low 
weight again) and body push, and you de- 
cide that if it is good for bad weather it 
be good for all lake work. The Indians 
did it. 
Afloat cither side up 


These facts give you an idea about the 
loading of duffle. It should all be below 
the gunwale line so no wind can catch it, 
and it should be firm. Not only do you 
wish to prevent its slipping from side to 
side, but you wish to make sure that if the 
boat capsizes in a rip the duffle will all 
stay in place under the canoe and be found 
when you right her. You have long since 
learned that a canoe is a life preserver that 
will hold up four or even more persons in- 
definitely if they but rest their hands and 
arms lightly on her and do not attempt to 
get up on top. There is no need of an 
“accident” if you use common sense and 
remember that a canoe is one of the best 
friends a scout can have. Even your extra 
paddle will probably be floating inside your 
overturned canoe, and if some reckless per- 
son manages to upset you, just get him and 
yourself back to your friendly canoe as 
quickly as possible. 


day afternoon in May 

when a group of boys 
from a little town near New York City 
on their way home from school were talk- 
ing of the incoming summer camp. Bill, 
who was some distance behind on the op- 
posite side of the roadway, was hailed, 
and joined his pals with the spirit of 
readiness always characteristic of a good 
scout. 

“Oh, one of the best games we played 
was a leaf baseball game.” 

“Aw gee! Some more of that nature 
stuff!” burst forth Freckles Magee, who 
wouldn’t join the scouts and thought study- 
ing trees and plants was a sissy’s job. 

“Just the same, it was a good game,” re- 
plied Bill. Encouraged by a chorus of 
“How'd you play it, Bill?” from the rest 
of the gang, he continued: 

“We were returning to camp from a 
tree-hike that we had taken with Professor 
Smith of Columbia University. He sure 
can teach games! He had shown us about 
twenty-five different kinds of trees and told 
us how to tell the trees by their leaves. I 
began to wonder how I was ever going to 
remember all those leaves and trees. Just 
then Mr. Smith said: ‘Boys, on the way back 
pick up a leaf from every tree we have 
mentioned and put it in your pocket. Then 
when we get back we'll play a leaf game. 
i you ten minutes to get your leaves. 
30: 

“We scattered and picked up as many 
leaves as we could find. When we got 
back to camp we formed a circle and began 
to play. It was my turn first because I 
found the grcatest number of leaves. I 
picked out a white oak leaf and showed it 
to the fellows, laying it upon’ the ground. 
Everybody who had a white oak leaf 
passed it over to me. Each boy in turn 
got a chance to choose a leaf to show, and 
when all were finished we counted the 
leaves and the boy with the greatest num- 
ber won. : 

“When we finished this game the Pro- 
fessor said: ‘Pick out the leaf which you 
think will be the most difficult for the 
others to remember and keep it in your 
pocket. Now, let’s choose up sides and 
have a game of ball.’ 

“This is how you play ball with leaves. 
When you put a player ‘out’ you must tell 
him the name of his leaf or he is ‘safe.’ 
Say, fellows, it was heaps of fun and a 
dandy way to learn the names of leaves. 
When we had played this way for a half 
hour we changed the rules. If you were 
put ‘out’ you could choose anyone on the 
opposite team whom you thought did not 
know your leaf.” 

By this time the boys had reached the 
cross-roads, in the center of which stood a 
magnificent red maple tree. In its upper 
branches could be heard singing a beautiful 
kinglet. It was the first time the boys had 
ever paid any attention to this tree, al- 
though they passed it day after day. Bill, 
with his superior knowledge, was appealed 
to immediately. 

“Why, that’s a maple tree—a red maple.” 

“What kind of a bird is that singing in 
the top?” asked young Magee. 

“That’s a kinglet,” promptly replied Bill. 

“Gee, that’s great!” was Freckles’ only 
comment, but the expression on his face 
gave evidence of great thought. 

A few minutes later the boys were about 
to take different roads to their homes, but 
before leaving Freckles slipped over to Bill 
and said: 

“Say, Bill, I’d like to join your troop. 
What do I have to do? You gotta be 
twelve, don’t you? Well, I was twelve 
last February.” 

“I’m sorry I have to go home now and 
do some chores, Freckles, but I'll see you 
after supper and tell you all about it.” 


Most Everybody’s In On Camp 


Total number of boys for one 

week each in 1921 ............ 138,168 
Total number of boys for one 

week enth m IZ? .......52.%. 174,470 
Increase in the number of boys 

attending First Class Council 

camps for one week each ..... 36,302 


August 
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en masse to Johnsville to swear out a 
warrant for Pattison for the killing of 
their kinsman. The _ sheriff, doubtless, 
would soon be out to accomplish Patti- 
son’s arrest. 

As for the knife, nobody except Patti- 

son could swear to that. Nobody, that is, 
who would swear the truth. Rame Patti- 
son had a beautiful chance of being sent 
to the State prison for a long term on the 
charge of having killed a man whom he 
had in reality tried to save—and_ that 
man a lifetime enemy! It was insuffer- 
able. 
The day dragged along. Angelina 
Haley went home, and the doctor went to 
Johnsville. When the sun was within an 
hour of the western mountain’s crest, 
Pattison rose and put on his clothing. 

He had barely finished dressing himself 
when there was the sound of a horse’s 
stone in the clearing. 
Pattison, followed by Unc’ John Haley 
and the boy, stepped into the office and 
sat down. Footsteps rang on the porch, 
and then a tall man in officer-blue strode 
in; he wore a nickle-plated star on his 
shirtfront. 

“Sheriff Starnes,” 
hard official politeness. 
son?” 

Pattison nodded and rose. “Never mind 
handcuffs, Sheriff. I could ha’ got away 
already, and I'd ha’ done it, mebbe, ef I’d 
been guilty. I reckon I ain’t hardly able 
to ride a hoss or walk down to Johnsville, 
but we can go on a locomotive. Unc’ 
John has promised to see after my loggin’. 
Jest a minute, Sheriff 


HE opened a drawer of his desk, 
took out his treasured D. S. medal, 
and pinned it on with some pride. Then 
he found his hat, slipped the bandage up 
a little, and put it on. Old Haley and 
Blazehead had watched it all closely, and 
both rose now. 

“Starnes,” frowned Unc’ John, “you're 
a-takin’ a better man ’an you are to jail. 
Don’t fo’git that.” 

Starnes nodded noncommittally. He 
wasn’t a bad man; he was but the inexor- 
able law. Blazehead sprang like an en- 
raged panther cub upon the officer; he 
bit, kicked, scratched, swore—— 

“Stop, kid!” Pattison called jerkily, his 
eyes dim, and the boy shrank in keen dis- 
appointment. “It'll be all right, son, l’m 
shore. Beg pardon fo’ him, Sheriff; he— 
he likes me. Good-by and good luck, Unc’ 
John; and the same to you, buddy boy, 
and help Unc’ John all ye can. So long!” 

Five minutes later there was the sputter- 
ing cough of a geared logging-engine, and 
Rame Pattison was on his way to jail. 

That evening a logger said to John 
Haley: “The Saylers has dug a grave fo’ 
Black, but they ain’t found him yit.” 

When the streams had run down to 
normal, Haley put the crew to searching 
the pools and drifts of Purgatory Fork 
for all that was left of Blackburn Sayler; 
he didn’t believe they would find the mark 
of an iron bar on Sayler’s head. This 
creek gave up nothing, and they searched 
the Little Pigeon, into which Purgatory 
Fork emptied. The Little Pigeon, also, 
gave up nothing. Only when the pools 
and drifts for five miles on the Big Pigeon 
had been gone through in vain did the 
much chagrined old hillman send the men 
back to their logging. 

The Saylers had had representatives 
along, watching, and Blazehead had 
watched the Saylers. Perhaps intuitively, 
perhaps by mere chance, Blazehead fell 
upon the idea that the Saylers had laughed 
in their sleeves at the efforts of Rame 
Pattison’s friends. The boy came ,to be- 
lieve stolidly that Blackburn Sayler was 
alive. 

He mentioned his belief to Unc’ John 
on the night of the last day of the search. 
The two sat in the camp office. 

“T reckon it’s yore imagination, son,” 
Haley said gloomily, “you a-thinkin’ they 
was a-laughin’ at us. Not that they’re too 
good, y’unnerstand; ef Black was smart 
enough, it’d be jest like him to stay dead 
long enough fo’ Rame to lose out on 
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everything here, and pe’suade the others 
to swear lies about the pinch-bar and all. 
But I guess he wasn’t smart enough, son.” 


Blazehead wasn’t entirely _ satisfied. 
Angelina came in then, and the boy ran 
from her. 


OME time passed. The waiting grave 

in the little burying-ground of the Say- 
lers crumbled in at the edges from ero- 
sion. The Saylers kept too quiet for any 
good, Unc’ John thought, and Une’ John 
brought down an old Navy revolver one 
morning and put it into a drawer of Patti- 
son’s desk as a matter of precaution. 
Blazehead looked at the weapon admiring- 
ly. The boy knew firearms. Any moun- 
taineer boy knows firearms. 

Old Haley’s birthday came on a Sun- 
day, and he took that as an excuse to 
give a great dinner and invite the hard- 
working and faithful Purgatory Fork 
crew. Of them all, only Blazehead re- 
fused to go—he was still afraid of An- 
gelina! It was the talk of the neighbor- 
hood, that dinner, for days before. The 
Saylers, naturally, heard of it. 

When the others had dolled themselves 
up in their best and gone in a body to 
Unc’ John’s, Blazehead, proud to be in full 
charge of the camp even temporarily, 
ensconced himself in the desk-chair and 
for an hour drew crude pictures in pencil 
of men and guns and horses and dogs. 
Tiring of that, he took Haley’s old re- 
volver from its desk-drawer and pretended 
to be watching for Black Sayler or his 
ghost; he aimed the weapon at the door, 
at the window, dozens of times, and al- 
ways Black Sayler—or his ghost—bit the 
dust. 

Then, suddenly—the boy heard the soft 
sounds of tiptoeing footsteps in the din- 
ing room. 

Blazehead’s eyes flew wide and _ his 
teeth clicked tight. It must be, it had to 
be, Blackburn Sayler or his ghost. He 
cocked the old weapon and crept, on his 
bare feet and noiselessly, to the dining 
room. In a corner, he saw a big man 
with a slouch hat pulled down around his 


.face and with his coat-collar turned up— 


a big man stooping to drop an armful of 
fat pine kindling wood; it was plain that 
he meant to set fire to the boarding house 
while the crew was away! 

The boy leveled the revolver in both 
hands, like a rifle. 

“Git ye hands up, Black!” he cried, and 
his shrill voice was hard and_ steady 
enough. “Reach fo’ the ceilin’!” 

The man let the kindling wood fall 
clattering, and wheeled; it was not Black 
Sayler’s ghost, but Black Sayler himself! 
Instead of reaching for the ceiling, how- 
ever, he went toward a_hip-pocket— 
Blazehead pulled the trigger, and the old 
Navy roared—Sayler cursed, caught his 
left shoulder in a clutch that seemed to 
almost tear the flesh—then he shot up- 
ward his right hand; his shoulder was 
broken, and the left arm was powerless. 
A red spot appeared on his coat just be- 
low where the heavy bullet had struck. 
Blood trickled down his sleeve. 


| pegs quickly cocked Unde’ 
John’s revolver again. The two 
stared silently at each other through the 
powder haze. The boy’s mind worked fast 
—he knew other Saylers were watching, 
somewhere, to see the boardinghouse 
burn; he knew he would never be per- 
mitted to get to Haley’s with his captive; 
he knew there was no steam in any loco- 
motive—it was a hard problem! 

Then he remembered that a car freed 
of brakes in the clearing would run of 
its own momentum for miles into the. low- 
—_ if not, indeed, all the way to Johns- 
ville. 

“Keep that hand straight up and walk 
out front, Black,” he ordered crisply, 
“and ef ye try to git away I’ll shoot as 
shore as yore in front o’ me. You'd be 
jest as good dead as alive, fo’ clearin’ 
Rame Pattison, and I shore will shoot ef 
yet try to git away. March—ye polecat 
skunk—march !” 

Sayler obeyed. The sap was out of him; 
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NEW DEPARTURE 


<a) ot 


Sure—We Can Make It! 


T’S down hill most of the way 

—all we have to do is rest easy 
on our New Departure Coaster 
Brakes and coast. 


“But oh boy, it’s some hill! If 
we had to go down those hills 
without New Departures, we'd be 
out of luck. 


“Yes, it’s just as important to 
know your bicycle as it is to know 
your way—and the New Depar- 
ture is the biggest part of any bi- 
cycle, believe me. Anything that 
saves over half the pedaling and 
lets you stop quickly is great stuff, 
isn’t it? It gives you the thrill of 
speed without a worry.” 

The bicycle with a New Depar- 
ture Coaster Brake is a real ma‘ 
chine. Any dealer can sell you a 

New Departure equipped bicycle, 
or put one on your old wheel. 
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Save a Quarter 


T's not easy these days to buy everything you want and need. 
Here’s a way—right off the bat—to save a quarter. 
you want, first of all—BOYS’ LIFE for a year (price $2.00), and a 


new Boy Scout Handbook (price 50c.) 


NOW —we will give you these for $2.25, a clear saving of twenty-five 
The subscription may be your own or someone else’s, either 


cents. 
new or renewal. 


OU know BOYS’ LIFE—what a great magazine for boys it is. 
Every month it comes to you, crammed full of thrills, fun and all 
sorts of interesting facts: serials, short stories, special articles by 
famous men, departments on radio, stamps, how-to-make things, 
campcraft, nature study, Think and Grin, World Brotherhood and the 


well-known Cave Scout. 


HE HANDBOOK has 528 pages and almost 600 illustrations. 
It’s “the most wonderful book for boys and all lovers of Nature’s 
No scout should be without it, for 
it is full of the information he needs and must have. HERE’S your 
Send your order and remittance to 


200 Fifth Avenue 


out-of-doors ever published.” 


big chance! 
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Two things 


That’s a total of $2.50. 


New York 
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In the telephone business 
every day is “‘moving day.” 
Telephone subscribers are prob- 
ably the most stable and perma- 
nent portion of our population; 
yet during the past year one 
telephone out of every seven in 
the Bell System was moved from 
one place of residence or busi- 
ness to another at some time dur- 
ing the year. 


The amount of material and 
labor, and the extent of plant 
changes involved in “‘station 
movement” are indicated by the 
fact that this item of service cost 
the Bell System more than 
$15,000,000 in 1921. 


To most people, the connect- 
ing or disconnecting of a tele- 
phone seems a simple operation 
of installing or removing the 
instrument, As a matter of fact, 
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1,820,000 Telephones Moved 


in every case it necessitates 
changes in the cables and wires 
overhead or underground. It 
also necessitates changes in cen- 
tral office wires and switchboard 
connections; in subscribers’ 
accounts and directory listings; 
and frequently requires new 
“drop” lines from open wires or 
cables. 


The problems of station move- 
ment are among the large prob- 
lems of the telephone service. 
Because of the double operation 
of disconnecting and re-connect- 
ing, the work involved is often 
twice as great as in the case of 
new subscribers. With nearly 
2,000,000 changes a year, it is 
only by the most expert manage- 
ment of plant facilities that Bell 
service is enabled to follow the 
subscriber wherever he goes. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


AND ASS 


Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


OCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed toward 




















Discounting 


the Count 


A COUNT used to be a man in charge of a count of 500 persons 
to whom he was a sort of overlord. This is not true today 


because of altered political conditions. 


We still have Counts, 


but the Count business has changed somewhat. 

Business, of all kinds, has undergone something of a revolution. 
It was not so many years ago that pack peddlers were the sole 
distributors and transporters of many of the household articles 


of the day. 
problems in those days. 


Their legs set the limits for most distribution 


Modern transportation, progressive sales methods—and adver- 


tising—have broken the shackles of time. 
job of what used to take years. 


They make a speedy 
Through advertising many an 


article has been introduced simultaneously in stores all over 


the country. 


Advertising today is the method 
you should have certain goods 


used by business to tell you why 
and how to identify those goods. 


The advertisements you find here are a truthful catalog of needed 


merchandise. 
Articles of all kinds and for 


pleasant way through the medium of type and picture. 


standing requirements of every 
offers of good merchandise of 


all purposes are presented in a 
The out- 
member of the family are met by 
proved value. 


wW 


Use the advertisements for guidance and 


you will be a 


constant gainer. 




















besides, he knew very well that a revolver 
in any boy’s hands was more dangerous 
than in the hands of a man. Blazehead 
forced him to climb upon the lower end 
of a logking-flat and himself clambered 
aboard the upper end, from which the 
brakes were controlled. The lad then 
loosed the brakewheel, and smothered an 
exclamation of triumph as the car started. 

“Set still!” he called as Sayler squirmed 
from the pain of his shoulder. “You're as 
good dead as alive, rickollect!” 

The little car picked up speed as it 
went. It shot around curves and rocked 
crazily; it thundered over log bridges and 
went like a flying thing where the narrow 
track was straight. Sayler became so 
frightened that he forgot for the moment 
the racking of his wound. 

“You'll wreck her!” he shouted, his 
teeth clattering. “You'll kill us both!” 

“Got to keep up speed!” Blazehead 
yelled. He was holding on with one hand 


| and keeping the revolver trained across 





“You're as good 
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his knee with the other. 
dead as alive anyhow, set still 

The flat, it seemed miraculously, kept 
to the rails until it had almost reached the 
shipping-point in the heart of Johnsville; 
there it climbed a curve, plunged across 
the bigger railroad’s tracks, bumped 
across the main street and turned over 
against a maple shade-tree! 

The congregation of a nearby church 
hurried to the wreck, and in it the dizzy 
and bleeding Blazehead recognized dimly 
Sheriff Starnes. 

“Here’s some évidence fer yer, Sheriff,” 
he said, pointing to the willing Sayler. 

Blackburn Sayler thought he was going 
to die—but he didn’t—and_ confessed 
everything to the minister in the presence 
of them all, though this was hardly 
necessary to the welfare of Rame Patti- 
son. The creek had lodged him in a drift 
below the camp, and his brother had 
pulled him out; it had been at his instiga- 
tion that his kinsmen and their friends 
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had kept it a secret and perjured them- 
selves; the waiting grave had been only 
to lend color to the scheme—Black Sayler 
was “smarter” than old John Haley had 
been willing to believe. 

When the boy came out of the daze 
that had followed the crashing of the flat, 
he was sitting in Rame Pattison’s lap on 
the sheriff's verandah, and Pattison was 
talking happily: 

“Everything’s lovely. The Saylers’ll 
haf to leave the country: to keep out o’ 
jail fo’ perjury, and we’ll shore do some 
loggin’. Son, I’m a-buyin’ ye a gold watch 
and chain, and two brand-new knives to 
whittle with. I wouldn’t take a million 
dollars fo’ you, though ef Angelina’ll 
marry me, son, I’m a-goin’ to give her 
half o’ you fo’ a fine weddin’-present!” 

Blazehead stared. Angelina was—a 
woman! The doctor came and treated 
the lad’s bruises, after which Blazehead 
fell asleep on Pattison’s lap. And while 
he slept, half the Purgatory Fork crew 
and the Haley’s arrived in Johnsville 
aboard a logging-train; Unc’ John had 
gone to camp with dinner for the boy, and 
he had found the pine kindling wood, blood 
on the porch, the boy and the revolver 
missing, and the logging-flat gone. They 
had fired a locomotive and hastened down. 

When Blazehead awoke, it was _ twi- 
light on the sheriff’s verandah. 

“Rame,” he mumbled, “I’m afeared 0’ 


Angelina.” 
The arms about him tightened. A kiss 
fell upon his bright-red hair. He opened 


his eyes and knew that he sat now, not on 
Pattison’s lap, but on Angelina’s! And 
he was unhurt; the truth of that struck 
him like a great blow that gave no pain— 
he was unhurt. Besides, she had kissed 
his fiery hair, the hair that had been a 
torment. 

“Ef you marry Rame,” he said shyly, 
“I’m half yore’n. Will ye marry him?” 

“Ef he axes me,” Angelina candidly 
confessed, “I sar-tain-lie will!” 
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with an indelible pencil “F. K. Johnson.” 

The lieutenant gazed at the signature. 
It seemed like any other. 

“You write that name, Malloy!” he di- 
rected. Malloy obeyed. The handwriting 
was not exactly the same nor yet very dif- 
ferent. 

On a desk were some charts, and near 
them a reading glass—a round magnify- 
ing glass with a handle. Barrows reached 
for the glass and inspected the forged sig- 
nature closely. The letters were now rows 
of little black specks: and at the edge of 
each row of specks was a faint streak of 
brownish yellow. 

“That’s funny!” thought Barrows. Then 
he examined Malloy’s signature. 

Leaning back in his chair he thought 
until his feet got cold. Then suddenly he 
slapped his knee, jumped to his feet and 
dashed out of the office. 

Barrows did not appear in the ward- 
room for lunch that day. 

When the court met again he was smil- 
ing slightly, like a famous tiger. 

“Malloy will again take the stand,” he 
said. “I just want him to write “F. K. 
Johnson” in the presence of the court.” 

Malloy did so, and handed his counsel 
the slip. 

“Now,” announced Barrows, “I wish to 
call Coxswain Pye as a witness for the 
defense.” 

There was a slight stir in court. Pye 
was more interested in the prosecution. 

Pye took the stand, batting his eyes, and 
looking like an old trout near a hook. _ 

“Pye, you see the signature on this 
check? I want you to copy it.” 

Shifting his wad of tobacco again, Pye 
seized a pen. ‘ 

“No—” said Barrows smoothly. “With 
an indelible pencil, the way. it is here.” 

Pye reached for his pocket, but suddenly 
checked himself. 

“I haven’t one, sir.” 

“Here’s one.” P 

Putting the pencil to his lips, the wit- 
ness slowly copied the name. The letters 
of the endorsement were small and almost 
vertical: Pye’s were large and slanting. 
The Judge Advocate compared the two 
signatures, and smiled derisively. 


Barrows examined Pye’s copy with the 
reading glass. 

“May it please the court!” he said in a 
deep voice, “I will now offer in evidence 
the three signatures. But first I want to 
ask a few more questions. 

“Does the accused drink or swear?” 

“I never saw him take a drink, sir,” re- 
plied Pye, looking almost truthful. “He 
may swear a little.” 

“Exactly,” said Barrows, blinking in- 
scrutably. “Does he play cards?” 

“T never played with him, sir.” 

“Does he smoke or chew tobacco?” 

Pye hesitated, trying to imagine the ob- 
ject of these questions. He liked to be 
frank when he could. 

“No, sir. I never saw him use tobacco.” 

The Judge Advocate smiled again and 


muttered, “Nero didn’t smoke or chew 
tobacco. You can’t prove character that 
way.” 

“Do you ever use the weed?” 

“A little, sir.” 


“Now,” continued the counsel calmly, 
“I will ask the court to notice that two of 
these signatures have a faint yellow edging 
around the letters—but not the third.” 

“Which two?” demanded the Judge Ad- 
vocate, jumping to his feet. 

“The forger’s—and Pye’s.” 

The Judge Advocate seemed vexed. 

“This is child’s play,” he objected. “The 
court can see at a glance that the two 
handwritings are utterly different.” 

“Just as different as Pye could make 
them,” replied Barrows coolly. “But he 
uses tobacco and wets his pencil when he 
writes. The accused does neither. That 
streak is the mark of a man who chews; 
Lady Nicotine is a witness for the de- 
fense!” | 

“How can you prove it?” shouted the 
Judge Advocate. 

“By the young doctor, who has examined 
the stain with a microscope and will swear 
that it comes from tobacco!” 

A few weeks later the court was again 
in session. But this time, strange to say, 
Pye was the accused, Malloy with his 
new coxswain rating badge was a witness, 
and Ex-Justice Barrows was not the coun- 
sel! 
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tiny compass Ballard carried on his watch 
strap, pushed eastward through the woods, 
counting the paces. But even that was 
scarcely necessary. They had covered lit- 
tle more than two hundred feet when they 
glimpsed the thick trunks of the three sago 
palms growing close together, and, with a 
shout of satisfaction, Ballard broke into 
a run. A moment or two later they had 
reached their goal and stopped abruptly. 

They were prepared for almost anything 
save what they found. Between the three 
palms was a rough hollow a couple of feet 
deep and double that across. Time had 
obliterated all signs of digging, but a rusted 
spade leaned against one of the trees and on 
the edge of the hollow rested a heavy, iron- 
banded box some fourteen inches square. 
It was shut, and close to it, one bony arm 
stretched out as if to lift the cover, lay a 
skeleton partly covered w ith ragged rem- 
nants of rotting clothing. Not far away 
another huddled against-a tree trunk in a 
strange, distorted posture. 

Moment after moment passed and the 
silence which lay over the shadowy glade 
remained unbroken. A cold chill crept along 
Jim’s spine as he stared first at the moul- 
dering bodies and then at that iron-bound 
box. Were the pearls still there? He 
longed to rush forward and fling back the 
lid, but somehow he dared not. He was 
afraid, for into his mind had come the fan- 
tastic notion that death—the sudden, mys- 
terious death which had stricken these two 
and perhaps that other by the black pool 
also—lurked under the closed cover. He 
tried to speak, to ask a question, but his 
tongue seemed glued to the roof of his 
mouth and the words refused to come. 

Then all at once the spell was broken. 
A great white cockatoo flew over them, 
screaming rancorously. An instant later 
another sound came to them from the 
direction of the nearby beach—a guarded, 
a io insistent voice calling endlessly. 

{r. Ballard! Mr. Ballard! Mr. Bal- 
lard 

Ballard gave a start and turned his head. 
“It’s Daggett!” he exclaimed. “He sounds— 
Something must be the matter. Come 
ahead.” 

A moment later they emerged on the 
beach to see the steward running toward 
them across the sand. He was bareheaded, 
thin hair plastered against his forehead in 
moist, matted tangles. His face was pale 
and twisted into an expression of fear and 
anguish. Catching sight of them, a sob- 
bing gasp of relief burst from hjs lips. 

“Thank ’eaven I’ve found you, sir |” he 
panted, his weak mouth working. “The 
men’s gone mad, I think. They’re back 
this half hour. I was asleep in the shade 
behind the ’ouse and ’eard* them planning 
to—to kill us all! They thought we ’ad 
gone off together, sir, and plotted to get us 
as we come back. ‘And Daggett, too?’ 
says Soames. ‘Yes,’ ‘says Midkiff, ‘better 
make a clean job of it.’ It seems they’ve 
found pearls or something an’ don’t want 
to share ’em. . . . An’ after all I’ve done 
for ’em with victuals! It’s terrible, sir!’” 
He wrung his hands distractedly. “I slipped 
away and rah through the woods to the 
beach where I found your tracks. What’ll 


we do? They’ve got the gun, and we’ve 
nothing. They’ll find us sooner or later, 
and—” He darted a frightened glance over 


one corner and his voice rose in a shrill, 
stifled shriek. “Oh, my Lord, sir! There 
they come!” 

But Ballard, too, had spied them, just 
emerging from the trees a quarter of a 
mile beyond. Without an instant’s hesita- 
tion he shoved Melvin back into the bushes 
and, grasping the panic-stricken steward by 
one arm, dragged-him under cover. But 
his quickness was of no avail. A distant, 

ringing shout heralded their discovery, and 
Ballard’s lips tightened at the realization 
that the chase had begun. 

The sight of the mouldering bodies un- 
der the palms wrung from Daggett a shrill 
squeal of fright, but did not halt his flying 
feet. As he fled past the hollow, Jim cast 
behind him a fleeting glance of longing and 
regret. If only there had been time to 
snatch up the box and carry it along! But 
he knew there wasn’t, and a moment later 
the heavy tropical growth closed behind 
him, blotting out the glade. 
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A little further on Ballard, realizing that 
their noisy progress would betray them, 
slowed down and proceeded in cautious 
silence. Presently he stopped altogether 


and, turning his head, stood listening. A f 


sudden concerted shout came clearly to 
their ears, followed by a brief silence and 
then another even louder yell. 

“The pearls were there,’ thought Jim 
bitterly. “They’ve found them.” 

Two minutes passed—three—five, and the 
stillness remained unbroken. Suddenly Bal- 
lard spoke. 

“I can’t stand not knowing,” he whis- 


pered. “If the pearls are in that box they 
won’t give us another thought. If not, 
they’d have come on long ago. I’m going 


to slip back and take a look. You fellows 
wait here.” 

Quietly, stealthily, he made his way slowly 
back over their trail. Nearing the three 
sago palms, he was aware of an intermit- 
tent mumble of conversation, punctuated by 
occasional shriller exclamations of delight 
and greed. 

“Look a’ that pink ’un!” he finally heard 
Midkiff cry. “Ain’t that a beauty? That’s 
goin’ to be part of my share, all right.” 

“Like fun it will! !” rasped Clancy. “Don’t 
think you’re goin’ to pick out all the good 
ones. Hang it! I’ve run another thorn in 
my finger!” 

Ballard thrilled with a momentary, des- 
perate hope. He had heard tales of law- 
less men fighting over their spoils and even 
killing one another off. Softly he stole 
nearer, and at last ventured to part a final 
curtain of flower-covered vines and peered 
out into the glade. 

The box was open and as he looked Mid- 
kiff, kneeling beside it, lifted up both hairy 
hands and through his fingers there dripped 
a stream of pearly drops, so iridescent, so 
full of softly sheening loveliness that the 
watcher caught his breath in wonder. 

“Not take my pick, eh?” growled the fel- 
low hoarsely. ‘“Who’s to stop me, Clancy? 
Curse it all! There’s another of them 
blarsted thorns. The place is full of ’em!” 

There was no answer, and while Midkiff 
plucked pettishly at one thick thumb Bal- 
lard’s curious glance sought the other two 
men who were so strangely silent. They 
crouched on the further side of the box of 
pearls. Soames’ back was toward him, but 
he could see Clancy’s face distinctly. It 
was drawn, sweat dabbled and deadly pale, 
and there was a look of anguish in the 
staring eyes that sent a thrill of horror 
through the watcher. 

Suddenly, with a strangled, inarticulate 
cry, the fellow lifted both hands stiffly and 
tore at the open collar of his shirt. At 
almost the same instant Soames groaned 
horribly and toppled forward, his arms 
resting against the side of the iron-bound 
box. Midkiff sprang up with an oath. 

“Get out of that, you scum!” he snarled 
thickly. “Don’t think you’re going to get 
away with—” 

His voice died in a choking gurgle. For 
a long moment he stood motionless, strad- 
dling the box like some giant colossus 
turned to stone. His eyes, wide with fear 
and growing horror, were fixed on Clancy, 
who had fallen back against one of the 
palms and lay still, save for a dreadful 
twitching of his body. They shifted for 
an instant to Soames, a silent, crumpled 
heap, one swollen, purple hand resting on 
the corner of the casket. And then slowly, 
almost reluctantly, he lifted one big hand 
and stared vaguely at the ball of his thumb. 
Suddenly his voice rang furiously through 
the silent glade. 

“No! No! No!” 

Flinging both arms above his head, he 
stumbled out of the hollow, staggered blind- 
ly forward a few paces, and then crashed 
face downward into the undergrowth. 

Presently, with an effort, Ballard loosened 
his spasmodic grip on the hanging vine and 
moved slowly away. . . . Acrushed, white, 
sweetly scented blossom fell unheeded from 
between his cramped fingers. ... He felt 


deadly sick, and his whole body was bathed 
; 


in a cold sweat. 

Melvin and Daggett both cried out at the 
sight of his white face, but he would say 
nothing, beyond the fact that there was no 
further danger of pursuit, until they pushed 
on through the woods and gained the sun- 
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for both muscular and mental work by making at least 


one meal a day of 


Shredded Wheat 


Two biscuits a delicious and satisfying meal, but you can eat 


all you wish without harm. 


It is 100 per cent whole wheat, 


steamed and baked, and good to the taste. Very rich in energy- 
building carbohydrates and muscle-making proteins; liberal in 


vitamines. 


A favorite food of brain workers and a leading 


item on the menu at athletic training quarters. 


TRISCUIT is the Shredded Wheat cracker—a real whole 
wheat toast—and is eaten with butter or soft cheese. 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 




















= ALWAYS HAVE DRY MATCHES) 


Marble’s Water-Proof Match Box keeps 
matches dry, hoids enough for several 
days, absolutely waterproof. Made of 
seamless brass, size — 10 — shell. 

60c at your dealers or Dostpaid, 
Write for catalog of Marble's ‘8 sinty =z - 


Sportsmen. 
~ MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
5092 Delta Avenue Gladstone, 











New / 


The Gilbert Boy Engineering 
Book for. 1923 


Boys, i look at these features: Fa- 
mous Engineers and their Achievements, 
Mysterious Card Tricks, World Famous 
Champions, in the Field of Sports; “How 
to Broad Jump”, by Edward Farrell, 
trainer of the orld’s record holder, 
Chemistry Experiments, Vacuum Tubes 
and Circuits, complete ats of Gilbert 
Toys—all in one wonderful book. 

book every boy should have. Don’t wait 
another minute. Send 


us 10c today. ¢ 
The A.C. Gilbert Co 10 
448 Blatchley Ave., 

New Haven, Conn. 














The ONLY Official 
BOY SCOUT KNIVES 
ARE MADE BY 
NEW YORK KNIFE CO. 
WALDEN, N. Y. 





No. 1 OUR LEADER 
Look on the shank of the blade 
before you buy for “HAMMER 
BRAND.” 


‘Made to Cut and Stay Sharp” 














West Texas Military Academy 
}), B.0.7.C. $an Antonio, Texas 20th Year 


Affiliated with the University of Texas, West 
) 
By 


Point, Annapolis and leading institutions of 
the United States. Army officers detailed by 
To Boys Who 
s 
Like To Draw 


War Department. Uniform equipment issued 
by Government. Separate Junior School. Swim- 
ming Pool. a Field. Champions of 
Football and Baseball. 

Opens SEPT. 5. wite for new illustrated 

Catalogue. J. TOM WILLIAMS, Supt. 
Turn your non —_ a _profit- 
able occupation. geet like to 
draw, become a CAR OONIST. 














You can learn cartooning at 4 
home, in your spare time. The Landon Picture 
Chart method of teaching makes original draw- 


ing easy to learn. By this method the Landon 
School has trained many boys who are now suc- 
cessful cartoonists earning $50 to $200 and more 


per week. 

Write for Free Chart 
To test your ability; also full information about 
the Landon Course and book of cartoons by suc- 
cessful Landon students. Please state your age. 


THE LANDON SCHOOL %2&%ationaigie 


SCOUTMASTERS 


~a belt first aid case 
for each Scout 


Every scout wants one as soon as he sees 
jt. Contains all supplies needed for first 
2. work when away from camp. 

SIMPLE COMPACT COMPLETE 
Packed in dust proof metal box with khaki 
duck carrying case to wear on belt. Can 
easily be refilled! 

Scout E ives,S Patrol lead- 
ets and Scouts have all praised this case. 
Send for one today for examination! Spe- 
cial price to Scouts, $1.35 each postpaid 
anywhere in the U. &. 


First Aid Equipment and Supply Co. 
LOS ANGELES 
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Get Your Camp Things 
at No Cost or Low Cost 


F you want camp equipment, do not let 
old “‘Can’t afford it” stop you a minute. 
“BOYS’ LIFE,” The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 
provides a way to get camp things in return 
for a little “good turn” time spent in round- 
ing up NEW yearly subscriptions waiting for 
“BOYS’ LIFE” in your town. 

Read each offer carefully. If the thing you 
want is not shown, write for the number of 
BOYS’ LIFE subscriptions required to earn it. 
Note that all subscriptions must be NEW ones 
and for a full year. They must not include 
your own or be for your own address or be renewals of any previous 
subscriptions. 

Write at once to National Headquarters for your Representative’s Card. 

Address: ‘BOYS’ LIFE,” 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

IF YOU PREFER MONEY PAYMENT FOR CAMP EXPENSES INSTEAD 
OF THESE ARTICLES, WRITE FOR INFORMATION. 


No. 1448. ELECTRIC 
BELT LAMP. Will do 
all an ordinary flashlight 
will do. Can be buttoned 
on coat or fastened to belt, 
leaving both hands free. 


Can be set upright or hung 

from nail. Complete with 

battery, Prepaid. Given for sending 
r New Yearly Subscriptions. 
Given a selling only one NEW yearly | yr Rovey $4.00 ~/ Or eg fee 


BOYS IFE subscription (not your own) 
and 35 cans (a total remittance of $2.35), | New Subscription and 50c. (Total 
Remittance $2.50.) 


or sent without charge for two new yearly 
COMBINATION 


subscriptions. 
gun metal Scout buckle and 
(Give loose waist measure 


Lead 
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SPOT LIGHT | 
ELECTRI C | 
LAMP. Has long | 
distance. reflector. 
A push of the 


taumb produces a_ powerful 
















round spot light with a range 
of 200 feet. Average 30 to 
40 hours’ continuous burning. 
Sold without battery to _pre- 
vent damage in transit. Uses 
any No. 6 dry battery which 
gan be purchased anywhere. 


SPECIAL meget 
1. KHAKI WEB BELT. 11%” wide, 


two belt hooks for carrying knife and rope. 
in inches when ordering.) 

2. WHISTLE. Marked with official emblem. By this 
can signal one another or call help in emergencies. 

3. KHAKI LAN- 
YARD. Wear your 
whistle or scout, knife on 
it. Lends a “snappy” 
touch to the scout uni- 
form. Made of best 
quality braid, with slid- 
ing knot and loop for 
attaching whistle or 
knife. 

ALL THREE aarticles 
given for only One New 
Yearly Subscription and 
25 cents (a total remit- 
tance of $2.25). 


TELAWAY COMPASS. This 
is a thoroughly reliable compass 
at a low price. It was designed 
primarily with Scouts in mind. 
Case is dull gun metal finish with 
heavy crystal. Special steel needle, 


means Scouts 








FIREMAKING SETS. Long 
the despair of Scouts who have 
had to make them for themselves 
with too often a scarcity of the 
right kind of material. Set con- 
sists of bow with leather thong, a 


carefully magnetized and fitted drill, and drill socket. Notched 
with jeweled center. Diameter 1% fire board and package of tinder. 
_ Given for only one new yearly sub- 


scription and 25 cents (a total remit- 
tance of $2.25). 

No. 1002. SCOUT AX. The 
official ax for the Boy Scouts of 
America, stamped with the em- 
blem. Handy at every turn on 
hike and in camp. Made of one 
piece of solid steel, hand-forged 
and coated with a non-rusting finish. Hickory handle. 
With _slot for drawing nails. Sent prepaid for sending 


Given for one new yearly sub- 


scription (remittance $2.00). 





only 2 New Yearly Subscriptions (remittance, $4.00). Or 
for One New Subscription and 50 cents. (Total remittance 
$2.90. ) 
No. 1172. OFFICIAL KHAKI CAMP BLANKET. An economical 
wool blanket of exceptional wearing quality. Stamped with official 


badge design. Weight 3% lbs., size 58 x 82 inches. Shipping charge 

collect, weight 5 Ibs. Given for ‘sending only 6 New Subscriptions. (Re- 

ny $12.00.) Or given for only 3 New Subscriptions and $2.00. (Total 
00. 


00.) 

No. 1435. AIR PILLOW. Good quality waterproof material. Size 
inflated 12 x 17 inches, folded 5 x 6 inches. Sent Prepaid. Given for 
sending only 2 New Subscriptions. (Remittance $4.00.) Or for One New 
Subscription and 50 cents. (Total remittance $2.50.) 


For other camp eauipment see this and previous issues of 
— LIFE.” Write for offers on any regular equipment not 
shown. 


“BOYS’ LIF ag The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Address: 











lit borders of the lagoon. And there he 
told them briefly what had passed. 

“It must have been Dyak poison—the sort 
they use in their blow-gun darts,” he con- 
cluded. “It acts instantly and there’s no 
known cure. That’s what Quinlan meant 
in his letter, of course. He must have 
smeared it on quantities of tiny thorns and 
sifted them into the box with the pearls.” 

He shuddered, and for a space no one 
spoke. Daggett’s face, though solemn, wore 





Not having witnessed the tragedy, Jim 
| could scarcely be expected to share his 

friend’s horror, and was busily engaged in 
| piecing things together. 
| “That one by the pool couldn’t have been 
Meadows after all,” he remarked presently. 
“I suppose he was one of the other three.” 

“He must’ have been,” agreed Ballard 
absently. “Though how he managed to 
get even that far I don’t see. Meadows 
could never have returned to the island at 


all. I dare say his ship was wrecked or 
floundered at sea.” 
Jim sighed. “Gee! It seems the limit 


about those pearls. Don’t you suppose 
there’s some way we could—” 

“Don’t talk about pearls to me!” snapped 
Ballard. “I never want to see one again!” 

But quite naturally, when that first fresh 
horror had time to dull, he changed his 
mind. More and more vividly he recalled 
the amazing beauty of those translucent 
drops of pearly white and blush pink of 
which he had had only a tantalizing glimpse. 
It seemed almost a crime to leave them 
there to rot from the elements, and at 
length he worked out a plan of salvage. 

It was dangerous, of course, but he used 
every possible precaution. Rough mittens 
were fashioned out of canvas, and, armed 
with these-and a coil of rope, he managed 
to encircle the box and drag it onto a litter 
of boughs without touching the casket it- 
self or anything else in the neighborhood. 













being carried on what looks like a small 
express wagon, but as a matter of fact 
there is a long, flat pan in the bottom of 
the wagon—and the supposed milk drains 


into it. At the same time George Hart- 
zell has one hand out of sight and is 
busily pumping the baby up with air. To 
the astonishment of the people the baby 
gets bigger and bigger—so big that it 
almost floats away, like a toy balloon. But 
the people don’t see Hartzell’s hand which 
is so busily working! It plumb beats them 
how it is done. 

“When I was working up the ‘gag’ I 
didn’t know whether people would laugh at 
it or not,” said Mr. Hartzell. “After more 
than forty years with the circus, I don’t 
know what will make ’em laugh. I know 
in a general way but not specifically. 
Much in clowning depends on knowing 
what not to do—what kind of ‘gags’ not 
to try. You musn’t put on anything that 
will hurt people’s feelings, people won't 
laugh at anything to do with religion. 
They won't laugh at anything to do with 
George Washington. They won't laugh at 
anything dealing with Columbus discover- 
ing America or Lincoln at Gettysburg. 
Leave such subjects alone. People ven- 
erate them and don’t want them made to 
seem ridiculous. Pick out something 
timely, that people are thinking about. 

“Once I had a bloomer ‘gag’ which went 
big; then its day passed. When bicycling 
was just coming into fashion I had a bi- 
cycle ‘gag’—then, too, it passed. I had 
one about prohibition and bootleg, but the 
public soon tired of that. Everybody was 
doing it, so I tried something else. In the 
clown business you have to keep up with 
the styles. If you get behind you are a 
goner. We carry one ‘gag’ about young 
women wearing those big flopping goloshes 
and it goes. We put big homely goloshes 
on a mule and send him around and the 
people laugh. They are thinking about 
girls they have seen flopping around in the 
same ridiculous way. But you never can 
tell how a ‘gag’ will turn out. In rehearsal 
it may be a scream and then when you send 
it around the ‘hippodrome track’ it may be 
greeted with cold and clammy silence. 

“The most successful ‘gag’ I ever pulled 





! was more of an accident than anything else. 


a furtive, underlying expression of relief. 





He Held On 


(Concluded from page 5) 
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The pearls were then tilted into a bucket 
and washed thoroughly to clear them of 
the number of deadly little thorns which 
still remained. Afterward each one was 
closely examined before being wrapped and 
stowed away in another receptacle. 

By that time all three had .conceived the 
most intense repugnance for the island and 
everything about it. They could not bear 
to stay in the hut, but camped out on the 
beach under a bit of sailcloth, and never 
entered the woods unless forced to in the 
search for food. Indeed, the place swiftly 
grew so intolerable that they were willing 
to take almost any chances to escape from 
it. So finally the quarterboat was carefully 
overhauled, provisioned and watered to the 
best of their ability, and early one morning 
they hoisted sail and tacked boldly out of 
the lagoon into the open sea. 

Not two hours later they sighted a small 
steamer, signalled her and were presently 
overhauled and taken aboard. She proved 
to be a tramp bound for Australia, and, as 
Ballard could not proceed to New Guinea 
without first replacing the equipment that 
had gone down on the Ocean Queen, he 
was satisfied to be landed at Melbourne. 

Oddly enough, Daggett found an ac- 
quaintance amongst the crew, and after 
their boat had been secured he disappeared 
below. Ballard and Melvin lingered for a 
space on the after deck, however, watch- 
ing through a glass the dwindling speck of 
land which barely showed against the dis- 
tant horizon. Presently Ballard glanced 
quizzically at his companion. 

“I suppose lots of people would think 
we were fools to leave a possible fortune 
behind in that lagoon,” he remarked. 

“Let them,” retorted Jim energetically. 
“We've brought away ‘enough, haven’t we? 
Besides, not for two fortunes would I ever 
set foot again on that beastly—Skeleton 
Island.” 


THE Eno. 





It was at the time that Roosevelt was in 
Africa on his famous big game hunt. I 
conceived the idea of burlesquing it, but 
I wasn’t sure how to go about it. I made 
up my ‘properties’ in my workshop and at 
last was ready to try it out. I made up to 
look like Roosevelt—glasses, big teeth and 
all—and then got a number of stuffed ani- 
mals. These I put on a string and drew 
them behind me. With a gun over my 
shoulder I came out with the animals 
bobbing along behind. I wasn’t any more 
than in sight before a laugh ran around the 
crowd. It was so far ahead of me that I 
didn’t know that it had to do with me. 
Stopping, I put my hand to my eyes and 
pretended to be looking around for a 
ferocious tiger.. At last I saw one and 
tiptoed toward it. The gun set off a dread- 
ful blast and jerking the string I tipped 
over a stuffed cat. The people howled. 
Then I knew that it was my ‘gag’ that 
they were laughing at; before I got back 
to the dressing tent I knew that it was a 
success. Everywhere I went I was 
greeted with laughter and it was probably 
my biggest success. It was strange. I 
had been in the circus business, at that 
time, thirty-odd years and yet I didn’t 
know my biggest success when I was work- 
ing on it. That, in trying to make people 
laugh, is the way things go. Queer, isn’t 
it? The next ‘gag’ I tried after that fell 
flatter than a pancake. That is the reason 
a clown has to keep on his toes. You've 
got to find out what the public wants and 
then give it to them—and at the right time. 

“I suppose it will seem funny to you, but 
I try to keep growing mentally all the time. 
Each night when I go to bed I try to be 

a little bit wiser than when I got up. When 
pe performers are wasting their time, 
I try to get something out of it. I read— 
and one of my favorite books is the Bible. 
Often I have read, it with make-up 
on. I suppose it will seem queer to you—a 
clown, his face smeared and spotted, sitting 
on a trunk reading the Bible, but I do it 
and I am not alone. Many of the circus 
performers do. They are a splendid lot, 
once you know them.” 

That is George Hartzell—the best known 
circus clown in the world, and the richest ; 
kindly, sympathetic—and still holding on. 
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ing guide or idly watched the changing 
colors and effects which the sun and the 
atmosphere produced on the snow-capped 
mountains of Darlinkel’s Park. I made 
friends with our little neighbors, the rock- 
chucks, whose home was in the base of the 
cliff back of the spring, and became inti- 
mate with the golden chipmunk and its 
pretty little black and white cousin, the 
four-striped chipmunk, both of which were 
common and remarkably tame about camp. 

The numerous magpies seemed to be 
conscious of my admiration of their beauti- 
ful piebald plumage and to take every op- 
portunity to show off its iridescent hues to 
the best advantage in the sunlight. 

Pete evidently thought I was a chap of 
very low taste, with a great lack of. dis- 
crimination in’ the choice of my friends 
among the forest folk, and he could see 
no reason for my intimacy with “all th’ out- 
laws and most rascally varmints of the 
park.” ’ 

Truth compels me to admit that the 
pranks of some of my little friends were 
often mischievous and annoying, but they 
were also humorous and entertaining and I 
laughed when the “tallow-head” jay 
swooped down and snatched a tid-bit from 
Pete’s plate just as he was about to eat 
it, and when the irate trapper threw his 
plate at the camp robber it was a charming 
sight to see a number of birds flutter down 
to feast upon the scattered food. 

The loud-mouthed,  self-asserting fly- 
catcher in the cottonwood tree learned to 
know my whistle, and whenever I at- 
tempted to mimic him he would send back 
a ringing answer. The charming little 
lazulli buntings were tamer than the irri- 
tating dirty English sparrows at home. 

It was interesting to notice how quickly 
all our little wild neighbors learned to 
know that the sound produced by banging 
on a tin plate meant other good things at 
our camp, and as they came rustling among 
the grasses or fluttering from bush and 
trees they showed more fear of each other 
than they did of Pete and me. 

When the myriads of bright stars would 
twinkle in the blue black sky or the great 
round-faced moon climb over the mountain 
tops to see what was doing in the park, the 
birds and chipmunks were quiet, but then 
the big pack-rats, with squirrel-like tails, 
would troop out from their secret caves 
and invade the camp. 

In the gray dawn, while sleeping in a 
tent, I often awakened to hear something 
scamper up its steep side and then laughed 
to see the shadow of a comical little body 
toboggan down the canvas. Our pocket- 
knives, compasses and all other small ob- 
jects were never safe unless securely 
packed away out of reach of these noctur- 
nal marauders. 

On one particular evening, when I was 
almost well, there were no visible signs of 
a change in the weather which had been 
clear for weeks, and the sky was otherwise 
clear blue save where the white mar¢stails 
swept across the heavens. But when we 
sat down to supper that evening I could 
hear the rumbling of distant thunder I 
knew it was thunder, for although the fall 
of avalanches makes the same noise, ava- 
lanches choose the noon time to fall when 
the sun is hottest and the snows softest. 
Soon I could see the heads of some dark 
clouds peering at us over the mountains, 
and before dark the clouds crept over the 
mountain tops and overcast our sky. 

It rained all that night in a fitful manner 
and came to a stop about four A. M. The 
wind went down and the air seemed to 
have lost its vivacity and life; it was a 
dead atmosphere; we arose from our 
blankets feeling tired and listless. 

While we were eating our breakfast dark 
clouds again suddenly obscured the 
heavens and before we had finished the 
meal big drops of rain set the camp fire 
spluttering and drove us to the shelter of 
our tent; then it rained! Lord help us! 
the water came down in such torrents that 
on account of the spray we could not see 
thirty feet; then came hailstones as large 
as hen’s eggs. There was some lightning 
and thunder, but either the splashing of 
the water drowned the rumbling or the 
electric fluid was so far distant that the 
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reports were not loud when they reached 
us. Suddenly there was a ripping noise, 
followed by a sort of subdued roar which 
stampeded our horses from their shelter 
under a projecting rock and made the 
earth shudder. 

“Earthquake!” I exclaimed. 

“Wuss,” said Pete, “hit’s a landslide.” 

Instantly a thought went through my 
— like a hot bullet and made me shud- 
er. 

“Pete,” I shouted. 

“I’m right hyer, tenderfut, you needn’t 
holler so loud,” he answered, and calmly 
filled his pipe. 

I flung myself impulsively on my com- 
panion and grasped his big brawny 
shoulders. With my face close to his I 
whispered, “Pete, I believe the slide oc- 
curred at the gate.” 

“Well, hit did sound that-a-way,” ad- 
mitted Pete composedly. 

“Pete,” I continued, 
caved in on our trail!” 

“Well, tenderfut, we hain’t hurt, be we? 
Tha’s plenty of game here fur the takin’ of 
it and plenty of water, as fine as ever 
spouted from old Moses’ rock right at 
hand. If the Mesa’s cut our trail we can 
live well here for a hundred years and not 
have to chew wolf mutton either. I don’t 
reckon I can go to York with you just 
yet,” drawled my comrade in a most pro- 
vokingly imperturbable manner, as he 
slowly freed himself from my grasp and 
made for the camp fire, which being to a 
great extent sheltered by an overhanging 
rock, was still smouldering in spite of the 
drenching rain. Raking the ashes until he 
found a red glowing coal, Pete deftly 
picked it up and by juggling it from one 
hand to the other, he conducted the live 
ember to his pipe-bowl, then he puffed away 
as calmly as if there was nothing in this 
world to trouble him. 

“If the gate be shut,” he resumed, “it 
will keep out prospectors, tramps and In- 
juns.” With that he went to smoking his 
red willow bark* again. 

But I could not view the situation so 
complacently and when the rain had ceased 
as suddenly as it began, with some difficulty 
I caught my horse and made my way to 
the gate, to discover that my worst fears 
were realized; a large section of the cliff 
had split off the Mesa and slid down into 
the narrow gateway completely filling the 
space and leaving a wall of over one 
hundred feet of sheer precipice for us to 
climb before we could escape from our 
Eden-like prison. 

Again a wave of superstitious dread 
swept over me as I viewed the tightly 
closed exit, a dread that perhaps after all 
there was more to Big Pete’s superstitions 
about the Wild Hunter than I dared to 
admit, else why should that cliff which had 
stood for thousands of years take this op- 
portunity to split off and choke up the 
ancient trail? 

The longer I questioned myself, the less 
was my ability to answer. I sat on a stone 
and for some time was lost in thought. 
When at length I looked up it was to see 
Big Pete with folded arms silently gazing 
at the barricaded exit and the muddy pool 
of water extending for some distance back 
of the gateway into the park. 

“Well, tenderfut, you was dead right in 
your judication. The gate air shut sure 
‘nuff. Our horses ain’t likely to take the 
back trail and leave us, that’s sartin.” 

“Oh, Pete,” I exclaimed, “how will we 
ever get out? Must we spend the re- 
mainder of our lives here?” 

“Tt do look as if we’d stop hyer a right 
smart bit,” he admitted, “maybe till this 
hyer holler between the mountains all fills 
with water again like it was onct before, I 
reckon. Don’t you think that we’d better 
get busy and build a Noah’s ark?” 

“Pete, you’d joke if the world came to 
an end. But seriously I think we might 
move our camp back to the far end of 
your park.” 

(To be continued in September Boys’ Lire)! 


“that Butte has 





*The trappers and Indians made Ril-i-ki-nic 
cr Kinnikinick, by mixing the inside bark of red 
willow which is the common name for the red 
osier of the dogwood family.—Editor. 
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In Any Emergency 
We’ll send you this rope for 25 cents 


Will the rope that hangs at your belt stand the 
strain of three or four boys’ weight without 
breaking? In scout work—on hikes and in 
camp— when you need a rope you need one with 
plenty of reserve strength, that knots easily 
and can be depended upon in any emergency. 


Here’s a rope that has all of these qualities— 
that stands a breaking test of 700 pounds. It 
is made from the same quality of pure Manila 
fibre we use in Columbian hawsers and ropes 
for sea service, for oil drilling cables, for 
lariats—wherever extra strength and hard 


Thies te the red, white wear demand the highest grade rope. 
and blue Columbian 
T'ape-Marker which 
you'll find in every foot 
of our highest grade 
pure Manila rope, 


You can easily distinguish the Columbian Rope 
for Scout Use from all others, as each strand 
is a different color—one blue, one red, one 
white. Like all our highest grade ropes it car- 
ries the patented red, white and blue Colum- 
bian Tape-Marker in one strand—our guarantee 
of superior quality and service. 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY Rope 
Manufacturers of Rope and Commercial Twines fitted with oovlve fink 
Auburn, “The Cordage City,”” New York hook 


through scout outfitters 
New York Chicago Boston 7,30u must write to us 
Baltimore Hovston 


jal Columbian 


This s 
pe for Scout Use is 





for it enclosing twenty- 
five cents. 














GET COST FREE FOR CAMP 
A 300-ft. Range EVEREADY SPOTLIGHT 


You know how useful a good spotlight is in camp or for night 
use or in darkness any time, anywhere. You want a good light 
and the Eveready manufacturers tell us that this 300-ft. range 
focusing flashlight is the most remarkable ever invented, being 
capable of throwing a brighter light a longer distance than was 
ever possible before—specially adapted for outdoor use. See 


Back Cover of this issue. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Solid brass, heavily nickeled, silvered scientific con- 
centrating reflectors. 

Special Eveready Mazda Lamp of increased bril- 
liancy and power. 

Shock absorber to prevent breaking of Mazda Lamp 
if flashlight is accidentally dropped or jarred. 

In addition to usual ‘“‘slide’”’ contact for continuous 
burning, both styles have ‘flash’? contact for 
intermittent lighting. 

Exclusive focusing device. Light instantly focused 
as desired, by turning end cap. 

End cap holds two extra Mazda Lamps so that your 
flashlight may not be put out of business when a 
lamps burns out. 

End cap stamped to show the renewal type num- 
bers for battery and Mazda Lamp required for 
this particular flashlight. 


GIVEN TO YOU 


You may have this splendid light for selling and sending 
to us only 4 NEW yearly subscriptions for BOYS’ LIFE 
(total remittance $8.00), or for 2 NEW yearly subscrip- 
tions and $2.00 (total $6.00), or for one NEW yearly 
subscription and $3.00 (total remittance $5.00). 


BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 
200 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 




















rc ANSONIA 
$700 SUNWATCH 


A Compass and Sun Dial 


Boy Scouts and all out-door people need 
a compass. Get an Ansonia Sunwatch 
and have both Compass and Sundial in 
one. Tells time by the Sun. Thin, satin- 
finished brass case, with latitude, longi- 
tude and variation tables on inside cover. 


If you cannot get it from your 
dealer, send us a dollar attached 
to this adv. with your name and 
address below. 


ANSONIA CLOCK COMPANY 
99 John Street Dept. C New York 


Manufacturers of Fine Clocks for Half a Century 


City 
American watch not adjusted for Canadian latitude and _longi- 


tude. Canadian price $1.50. Distributors, The Goldsmiths 
Company of Canada, Lid., 50 Yonge St.. Toronto, Canada. 








Great for Campin 


Scouting. Hiking, Hunting, rts 
‘3 real comfort an a ~~ 


DEERFOO 


= PORTMOX 


flexible. In Chocolate 
Elk Ele feather (Chrome soles). 
“The " Full satis-} 
faction or or money back. 
nd shoe size and money 
order today. Illustrated 
roadside FREE. Write 
now. Address Dept. B8, 
abe sroat OX Co. 







Boston, 








At New Reduced Prices—Save Half 









Complete tourists outfits. Tents, . wearing 
apparel. Shoes, Blankets, New 
SF Acuy Deets ot mosey 
Send at once for 
BIG. FREE CATALOG 
Full line of tents, made heavy 
i clothes 











Cheapes rest Way recreation ison 
# 


anger Dell Sree Choice of 44 stylesand 
sizes. 30 ree Trial. Express prepaid, 


pre 
[QMonthstoPey : $8 costead, Gases 
easily meets the smal! payments. 
‘Tires pce: uipment — af of balf half usual 
rae Sey at rite ie = 











WANT 
MONEY 
for CAMP? 
$5.-$10.-$20. 


Hundreds of Dollars 








ave been paid by 
*“BOYS’ LIFE” to its 
readers in recent 
months. Hundreds 
more will be given 


this year. Are you 
getting your share? You oul not miss camp with 
its hikes, swims, games, sleeping out of doors in 
your blankets, and ali the fun camping means. 


LET “BOYS’ LIFE” PAY THE COST 


Write at once for full information. Benefit by 
the experience of the boys who have already made 
ood as Special Representatives of ‘“‘BOYS’ LIFE.’ 
You can make half hours mean half dollars. 
ere’ll be bonus money, too, for good work in 


Ly one August. Get your share! 


Address: Camp Money Desk, “BOYS’ 
LIFE,” The Bey Scouts’ Magazine, 


200 Fifth Avenue. New York, N. Y. 

















UMMERTIME 
brings the but- 
terflies as well 


as the ferns and 
flowers; with it, too, 
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By Patten Beard 
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S| +arranged in_the il- 
| lustration, Straight- 
|) en one wing and pin 
} it down in place with 
| the needles. Arrange 








come long lazy va- 





= ——'|_ the other in the same, 














cation days when 
one looks for outdoor pastime and one 
likes best to roam the country and enjoy 
all that its beauty holds for those who 
quest forth to seek and find it for them- 
selves. If you like to find and press flow- 
ers, if you enjoy the excitement of a 
butterfly hunt try these in your vacation. 
They will give real summertime fun and 
plenty to occupy the long days that are so 
full of sun and breeze. The flowers and 
butterflies, combined, may be used in de- 
lightful picture-making which is easy to 
do and will be for long time a happy re- 
minder of the summer when summer days 
have passed, school is open and one is busy 
with indoor tasks agin. 
You will need a_ simple 























home-made outfit for your 
work: some newspapers in 
which to press your ferns 
under heavy weights of 
books or a wood board on 
which you can lay heavy 
stones; also, you will need a 
butterfly-net that you can 
make yourself; and a but- 
terfly drying-frame that is 
easily constructed from some 
empty cigar-boxes or 
shingles. 

The flowers are 
pressed; the butter- 
flies caught and pain- 
lessly killed instant- 
ly in a jar that may 
be purchased at a 


drugstore; and later, 
with the help of your Mount your stock 
own clever fingers where they can 


and picture-frames, 

you devise delightful bits of summertime— 
clouds and sky with flowers, ferns or 
grasses silhouetted against them. Over 
these, against the sky or resting lightly on 
the tips of flowers are your captured but- 
terflies. These are your pictures made in 
ordinary frames, if you will—or under the 
glass of wicker trays, paperweights, or 
picture-frames such as you may buy any- 
where. 

A foot of heavy wire makes the top of 
the butterfly-net. Roll it into a circle 
and twist the ends together. Fasten these 
to a light stick that is strong. The net 
is sewed upon the wire, bag-shaped. It 
is made from mosquito netting and is 
double the length of the wire circle that 
holds it. When the wire is turned upon 
the bag, the net should be closed—this 
is the art of capturing the butterfly with- 
out injury to its wings. Pursue it till it 
alights upon a flower and then, very 
gently, cover it with the net and turn the 
net over upon itself. 

The killing of the butterfly is quick and 
painless. At the druggist’s one buys a 
killing-jar, ready made. It is large- 
mouthed and has a cover. The butterfly 
is dropped into this and dies instantly. 









of butterflies in boxes 
be kept until needed 


Now you will need to 
buy some setting-needles 
and a pair of forceps. 
Cut some strong paper 
into strips. Remove the 


butterfly from the jar 
with the forceps. Place 
its body between the 


boards of the cigar-box as 


A framed picture made with sweet 
fern pressed and laid in cotton 








| Christmas! ! 


| HRISTMAS is a long way off, but | 
l the Editors are planning good 

| things to be given the readers of 
|| BOYS’ LIFE in their Christmas issue 
|| and they think the readers ought to 
be thinking of what gifts they will 
make for Christmas. Here is an ar- 
|| ticle that tells you how to start a 
|| new collecting hobby and how to 
|| make with it some articles that Santa 
|| Claus will not be a bit ashamed to 
|| put in his pack. 


























way and let the but- 
mane rest between the boards until 
ry. 

Specimen frames may be bought 
and used for mounting these butter- 
flies, if you like. The frames are 
about an inch deep and bound with 
passepartout. In starting your picture 
of sky, fern and butterfly, cut some 
blue crepe paper the size of your 
frame. Upon this place a thin layer 
of absorbent cotton—very thin so that 
the blue of the paper shows through 
and gives the effect 
of blue sky. Where 
the cotton is uneven, 
it looks like heavier 
cloud. On this place 
your ferns, grasses, 
or flowers that you 
arrange gracefully as 
if growing. And last 
take the butterfly and 
place him where he 
will complete this 
summertime picture. 

These butterflies 
may also be placed 
under the glass of 
trays, arranged in the 
Same way. Glass pa- 
perweights may be 

made with them, too. 
The backing, instead 
of cotton, will be 
soft silken milkweed. 
At the back of this, 
paste heavy card- 
board and thick felt 
to keep the paper- 
weight from slip- 
ping. Try it! 


Dry and press 
the butterflies 
on regular col- 
lectors’ boards 





Do You 
‘| Know That 











Cats can smell while asleep? 

A big nose is a mark of beauty in 
Japan? 

The life of some insects is 24 hours 
only? 

Larks are the only birds that sing as 


they fly? 

Watercress is most valuable as a blood 
purifier ? 

The color of red brick is due to iron in 
the clay? 


Copying ink may be made by adding 
sugar to ordinary ink? 

Exposure to direct sunlight is the best 
disinfectant for clothes? 

There are more superstitions about cats 
than any other animal? 

Insects breathe through special pores in 
various parts of the body? 








Prepared — 
for Service 

HEN the Fire 

Warden of 
Lewistown, Pa., sent 
out a call for Boy 
Scouts to help fight an extensive fire raging 
in the nearby mountains, nearly every mem- 
ber of the four troops of the city responded 
with alacrity. They were carried in trucks to 
the foot of the mountain, which is on the 
other side of the Juniata River. Having 
crossed the river in boats they made their 
way on foot up the steep and rocky side 
of the mountain, a distance of from ten 
to twelve miles. In spite of weariness, 
hunger, scratches and intense heat, they 
fought the fire to a finish in true scout 
style. A few days later another fire broke 
out and again the scouts were on the job, 
extinguishing the flames within two hours 
of their arrival at the scene of action. 
Many of them spent the night on the moun- 
tain, patrolling the district for fear of 
another outbreak. But even after this 
strenuous endeavor the next morning 
found them at school. Congratulations, 
Scouts! That’s real Scouting, we say. 














National Council N ews 


(Continued as page 26) 





>| advance in scoutcraft, 
||} to live closer to the 
||} Oath and Law. Use 
your opportunity for 
self development 








which alone consti- 








A World of Riches 

LEANOR GATES, whose book, “The 

Poor Little Rich Boy,” is now being 
dramatized, maintains that the “richest 
child is the one who has the greatest op- 
portunity for self development,” and adds 
her belief that the “Boy Scout Movement is 
the most important one since the Crusades, 
and that it opens up a world of riches to 
all boys, supplying a ruggedness and a con- 
tact with primitive life which civilization 
and cities have a tendency to withhold.” 
True enough, and that phrase, “a world of 
riches,” sets one to thinking. Especially 
during these summer days while you boys 
are in camp the outdoor world should in- 
deed be full of valuable experience for 


you. The “knowledge never learned at 
school” is there for your finding in the 
forest. Keep your eyes and ears and minds 


open and come back in the fail infinitely 
richer because you have had those weeks in 
the open with your fellow scouts. Take 
stock of yourself. Make up your mind to 


tutes real riches. 


A Scout Is Trustworthy 


It is possible that the principal of God- 
frey School in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
may have been a bit surprised last October 
when a delegation of Boy Scouts in the 
school waited upon him and offered to un- 
dertake the responsibility of managing 
traffic at the noon hour and the after-school 
dismissal, but he was a good fellow and 
believed in Scouting, so he said, “Go ahead. 
We'll try it out.” They did, and from that 
day to this, the scouts have managed the 
business in a way that does credit to them- 
selves and the movement. During the 
rains last spring, when the street ran rivers 
of water in both gutters, the scouts carried 
the kiddies across, keeping small feet high 
and dry, and by the second day they had 
temporary bridges built. All other traffic 
is suspended when the children cross and 
the scouts watch each youngster as care- 
fully as if they were all their own brothers 
and sisters. 


August 
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holes, and ears were 
strained to catch the 
least movement. 


UDDENLY the 

bushes parted and 

a solitary Indian, un- 
pe and carrying a bit of white on a 
stick, advanced with composure to a point 

“within easy calling distance” of the fort, 
mounted a stump, and uttered the usual 
call of the woodsman, a prolonged hall-o- 
o-o! For a time there was no reply and 
no sign of life in the fort. Boone knew 
too well the peculiarities of the Indian 
point of view to confess weakness by any 
undue eagerness, haste, or excitement. 
After a sufficient pause had elapsed he 
sent back an answering hail. 

The emissary could speak English. He 
announced merely that the chiefs desired 
a parley to consider messages brought 
from Governor Hamilton at Detroit. This 
was a most unusual opening for an Indian 
attack—customarily the first intimation 
was the war whoop and the rattle of 
rifles—but Boone was delighted. Nego- 
tiation meant delay; and delay meant a 
better chance for the arrival of the rein- 
forcements from Holston. Consider for 
yourself the problem of defense that con- 
fronted him. 

The total length of the walls was nearly 
nine hundred feet, besides which there were 
the four corner block-houses to _ be 
manned. Boone had at his command thirty 
riflemen, with an addition of about twenty 
boys. Spread out, that meant only one man 
to every thirty feet to be defended. The 
enemy outnumbered him more than ten to 
one, and was in force enough to deliver a 
formidable attack on all four sides at once, 
if they so desired: or to keep up a con- 
tinuous battle by celays, night and day. 
Most men would have considered the job 
hopeless, and would have anticipated being 
overrun at the first assault. So you can 
readily understand that the leaders snatched 
at every chance for delay. 

After a suitable and dignified silence 
Boone agreed finally to send three to meet 
three. All must be unarmed, and the meet- 
ing must take place beneath the guns of 
the fort. Immediately thereafter appeared 
Blackfish, the military leader; Moluntha, 
the “Shawanese King” so often mentioned 
by Boone during his captivity; and the 
Frenchman, De Quindre. To meet them 
went Boone, Callaway and W. B. Smith. 
They carried with them only a calumet, or 
ceremonial tobacco pipe, and a piece of 
white cloth on a ramrod. 


T is recorded that Boone found the 

meeting with Blackfish and Moluntha 
“embarrassing enough.” Blackfish had 
made him a member of his family, and 
Moluntha had treated him with dis- 
tinguished kindness: to which must be 
added that a real affection existed between 
them all. But the white man felt that he 
must be loyal to his own: and the Indians, 
in spite of their chagrin, respected him for 
it and admired the wiliness of his strata- 
gem; for that was an Indian virtue. One 
source of heart-burning was speedily elim- 
inated, however. Moluntha sorrowfully 
reproached Boone for killing his son “the 
other day over the Ohio”; but Boone 
energetically denied any knowledge of the 
act. The letter from Hamilton was then 
passed over and read. It contained terms 
for the surrender of the fort, and offered 
such favorable proposals that evidently 
the Indians thought they could not be re- 
fused, for when Boone had finished the 
perusal of the letter, old Blackfish patted 
him on the shoulder in a_ neighborly 
fashion, saying: 

“I have come to take the people away 
easily. 
for the old folks, the women and the 
children to ride.” 

“That is thoughtful of my father,” re- 
plied Boone, apparently pleased. “But the 
road is long. lt is a serious thing for all 
of a people to leave their homes. These 
things must be told them, and pipes must 
be smoked in council. Let not your young 
men or ours look upon the tomahawk nor 
the rifle. At the end of two days we will 
make reply.” 

To this proposal the three enemy emis- 
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I have brought along forty horses’ 


(Continued from page 21) 





saries gave assent, to Boone’s great though 
secret satisfaction. Such delay had been 
beyond his most ardent hopes; and it was 
due solely to the esteem the Indians had 
conceived for the great Scout, and the hope 
that in some way he might be gained to 
their cause. After a peaceful and friendly 
stroll and conversation before the silent 
fort, the parties separated. 

Inside the compound the entire garrison 
gathered about the returned emissaries. 
Boone briefly outlined Hamilton’s pro- 
posals. He pointed out the odds against 
them, and the difficulties so few would en- 
counter in trying to defend so large a 
place. He gave it as his opinion that the 
Indians meant to fulfill the terms they 
offered; and that the probabilities were 
strong that the garrison would arrive 
safely in the Indian country. Reinforce- 
ments had been sent for, but the time of 
their arrival was uncertain; if, indeed, 
they arrived at all. Those were the facts. 

Somebody asked for his opinion. 


HAT was a different matter. The coun- 

try was at war. The British were our 
enemies. Boonesborough was a fortress 
of the new republic. To accept Hamil- 
ton’s proposals would not be to surrender 
as prisoners of war: it would be to desert 
to the enemy! For his part he felt it his 
duty to fight honorably for his own side 
to the death. There were elements of 
hope in the situation. The Holston men 
might come. Did they hear Blackfish’s 
statement of forty horses for the old 
folks and children? That number meant 
that they thought Boonesborough more 
populous than was the fact. The weakness 
of the defenders was unknown to them. If 
they realized that but fifty rifles at most 
were available for defense, undoubtedly 
they would carry the place out of hand; 
but the Indian habit of warfare would not 
countenance a frontal attack against what 
they thought a large body of the deadly 
borderers. If the weakness of the garri- 
son could be concealed, and if all did a 
little better than they thought was their 
best, and if each kept up a stout heart, 
there might be a chance of winning 
through. 

Whereupon, as a matter of course, they 
voted unanimously to reject Hamilton’s 
terms, and at once turned to on the last de- 
tails of preparation for defense. 

Truth to tell, no one had the greatest 
confidence in the truce. At any moment 
hostile demonstrations were expected. 
Therefore everybody was surprised and 
delighted when small parties, sent experi- 
mentally to the springs, were not molested. 
All the water was at once secured that 
could possibly be obtained without arous- 
ing suspicion. The fort had its usual 
reservoirs, of course, but all the calcula- 
tions of the time were for short attacks, 
lasting at most a day or two; and Boone 
rightly foresaw that this struggle, once 
joined, would be to a finish. About sun- 
down, again to the vast astonishment of 
the settlers, the cows and other live stock 
wandered out from the forest as they were 
accustomed to do every evening. The 
savages had not molested them, and the 
settlers thankfully gathered them in. As 
soon as it was dark enough the most expert 
at concealment were sent out into the fort 
vegetable garden to bring in whatever was 
there either for man or beast. Within, 
everyone, even the womef and small chil- 
dren, were busy cleaning and loading rifles, 
picking flints, moulding bullets, preparing 
defenses. There was intense excitement but 
no abatement of resolution. 
sentinel stood on the lookout in every 
blockhouse, and every man slept at his 
station with rifle at hand. We have a 
record from one of them as to how literal 
was the well-known phrase, “to sleep on 
your arms.” 

“T had my powder horn and shot pouch 
at my s-de,” he writes, “and placed the 
butt of my gun under my head. Five of 
our company lay on the east side of the 


That night a_ 


fire, and T and my- 
self on the west. We 
lay on our left sides 
and my right hand 
hold of my gun.” 

But there was no 
alarm. The Indians 
honorably observed the truce. No more 
was heard or seen of them until the cool 
of evening on the second day, when again 
the bushes parted and the two chiefs and 
the Frenchman, bearing their white flag, 
came confidently forward to receive a re- 
ply that evidently they were certain would 
be favorable to their proposals. 

“The garrison,” said Boone, “has de- 
termined to defend the fort while a man is 
living.” He then went on briefly to thank 
them for observing the truce. 

The Indians, we are told, were deeply 
“astonished, disappointed and exasperated” 
at this reply, so different from what they 
had confidently expected ; but they listened 
with their customary gravity and went 
back into the forest. Up to this point 
their proposals had been sincerely made. 
Now they turned to enmity, as indeed they 
had every reason to do honorably. And as 
what we now call treachery and stratagem 
were a legitimate and honest means of 
warfare used without reproach by both 
sides alike, and indeed already employed 
by Boone, we can hardly join certain in- 
dignant writers in their horror’ at their 
next move. It was a game of wits, be- 
tween wily and _ experienced players. 
Boone fought for delay, and used every 
means to get it: the Indians wanted pos- 
session of the stronghold and the people in 
it without a fight. From one point of 
view the safety of Boonesborough could 
be credited to an unknown Kentucky pris- 
oner captured a short time before by the 
Shawnees. This man, when questioned, 
had informed his captors that the fort had 
“lately been reinforced with three com- 
panies, each of seventy men.” Against a 
possible two hundred and fifty riflemen 
the savages might well hesitate to deliver 
a frontal attack; whereas they would con- 
temptuously sweep over thirty. And the 
conduct of Boone seemed to confirm this 
report of the Kentucky prisoner. 


At. the end of a short time, instead of the 
immediate assault the settlers now ex- 
pected, came the three emissaries back 
with another proposal. This, unlike the 
first, was not sincerely intended, and was 
merely a means that was hoped to be effec- 
tive in getting hold of the leading white 
men, and perhaps of the garrison itself. 
This time De Quindre did the talking, 
through one of the other white men. 

He said that his orders from Governor 
Hamilton were to avoid bloodshed at all 
costs; he pointed cut in corroboration of 
this the observance of the truce, the fact 
that the cattle had been allowed to enter 
the stockade; that what was really wanted 
was to remove the menace of Boones- 
borough against the British in the North- 
west; that therefore a surrender was not 
really necessary. What was wanted was 
peace on the border, so a treaty of peace 
signed ‘by the leading men of Boones- 
borough would be sufficient, after which 
the savages would withdraw. He went on 
to suggest that the nine leading men of 
the garrison should meet with himself and 
the Indians to make such a treaty. 

Boone, of course, had not much faith in 
this proposal. It might be the policy of 
the British, but here were half a thousand 
warriors come a long distance on a war 
path, and it was against their nature to 
return empty handed. Still he possessed 
the confidence of Governor Hamilton; he 
had considerable influence and_ respect 
among the Ind!ans; no one knew how far 
the military authority of the British in 
dictating the policy of such an expedition 
might extend. And above all, here was a 
chance for further delay! The last con- 
sideration decided him. He agreed, but 
stipulated, “as it was now so late in the 
day,” that the conference should not take 
place until the following morning; he also 
specified that it should be held in “the hol- 
low at the Lick Spring,” which could be 
covered by rifle fire from the nearest 
bastion. The Indians withdrew. 

To be continued in September Boys’ Lire 
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Saxophones 
Easyto Play ss: seouttr sf stn 


struments today and 

the easiest to play. It 

sy to ay ovens up won erful 

opportunities for the 

young = Ae Unrivaled for home entertain- 

ment, school and church. You can learn toplay 

the scale in an evening and take your place in 
a band or orchestra within 90 days. 


Saxophone Book Free 


Send — name for a free copy of the most 
wonderful Book on the Saxophone ever pub- 
lished. Tells you when to use Saxophone — 
singly, in quartettes, in sextettes or in band; 

to transpose cello parts and ween — you AL 
like to know. Illustrates, descr rices each 
model of the Saxophone family. ase for Kk No. 12. 


Free Trial—Easy Payments 


You can order any Buescher Instrument with- 
out paying onecent in advance and try it for 6 
days in your own home, without obligation. If 
— per for on easy payments. ff interested in 

bone or other band instrument,mention 
ar as and a complete catalog will be mailed you. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra instruments 
1329 Buescher Block 
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Cots, Haversacks, Mess Kits, Can- 
teens, Knives, Army Shirts, Pants, Aree 
Leggins, Boots, Shoes, Axes and @# 
other supplies for Boy Scouts, sports- 
men and campers. “If the Army 
Used It, It’s Here’’. 
Write today for free copy. 

ARMY & NAVY SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. T, Box 1835, Richmond, Va. 
AMERICAN 


COMPASS “ies 


SIGHTING AND FIELD WORK 
Solid brass case, hinged cover. Jewel points, 











mounted floating dial, 2” dia. Illuminated. 

Accurate for boating, hunting, campers, 

scouts, tourists, surveyors. 

All New Our Price $2.0 
VALUE $10.00 

and Perfect Order Today 


Postpaid in U.S. or Canada with instructions. 
Compass Co., P. O. Box 4536, Phila., Pa. 


‘This is the Life 


You can get anywhere onthe strongly 

made, easy riding and most comfort- 

able wheel built . $ A 
Week 


and asmall d it am this 8 ior wheel * 
leposi gs clfvered free 
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: Free 


HAVERFORD CYCLECO.. Devt Dept. 158, Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
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ing in two sections 
which fasten tight! 'y_ together — 
double buttons. ighs pron. a 
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ATLANTIC 

514 Koplin Bidg. Atlanta, Ga, 





Every Boy Scout needs one of these 
lamps. Powerful, white light; bril- 
liant as searchlight. Can be carried 
or hooked on belt. Only a limited 
quantity remains unsold; no more 
obtainable , at price. Burnished brass, 
50c. jickel-plated, 60c, 


Write -- Lantern 
fea ce SAFETY Taste to. a 
224 Taatie Pla, Brookivn, 











Sell Your Snap Shots at $5.00 Each 


Kodak prints needed by 25,000 publishers. Make 
vacations pay. We teach you how and where to 
sell. Write WALHAMORE INSTITUTE, LA- 
FAYETTE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Don’t Lose Your | 
BOYS’ LIFE! 


50 WAYS TO 
EARN THE COST OF IT 


Does your subscription for BOYS’ 
LIFE expire with this issue or in the next 
few months? Right now is the time to 
get your renewal fixed up. Then you can 
settle back for the months ahead; the 
Biggest and Best Reading Program in 
BOYS’ LIFE History. See Editorial 
Notice on Inside Front Cover. 


Let Dad In On It, Too 


If you will share your copies with Dad, 
you'll find that he, too, will want to be 
sure the renewal is sent ahead of time so 
that no copies will be missed. Read Wil- 
bur C. Stone’s letter which follows: 
GENTLEMEN: 

Before I made the acquaintance of Boys’ 
Lire, Mother read her magazines and Dad read 
his. I didn’t care for magazines at all, but since 
—I can read nothing until I finish Boys Lures, 
and—I fight for it—but half the time Dad beats 
me to it. I made him admit Boys’ Lire had his 
magazines skinned a mile and proved to him 
that the method used by Boys’ Lire to teach 
nature studies and craftsmanship, et cetera, were 
away ahead of high schools insofar as making 
knowledge stick in your brain was concerned. 

Being Patrol Leader, Scribe and Treasurer of 
a live troop, a real Scout magazine appealed very 
strongly to me, especially the department de- 
voted to helps in earning merit badges. How- 
ever Dad thought his magazines filled the bill 
as they cover many subjects. Finally I obtained 
a copy of Boys’ Lire and dropped it on his 
desk. I was afraid he wouldn’t open it—I was 
wrong. He opened it and read it from start to 
finish before he laid it aside. I grinned as Dad 
looked up. Dad grinned. “You win,” he said. 
“I don’t blame you for wanting that magazine. 
You’re always trying to make things. Boys’ 
Lire will teach you the correct way to go about 
it." Now Dad’s my pal because we have bully 
times discussing the stories and Dad knows things 
about nature that I never dreamed of until Boys’ 
Lire brought up the subject. 

Yours for (BOYS’) life, 
Vitspur C. Stone. 


How They Got the Money 


Here are 50 ways in which boy sub- 
scribers have secured the money that paid 
for their BOYS’ LIFE subscriptions: 
Piling wood, 

Raising a calf. 

Mowing lawns. 

Selling papers. 

Painting fence. 

Delivering milk. 

Sweeping church. 

Keeping chickens. 

Selling magazines. 

Cleaning up yards, 

Carrying out ashes. 

Distributing samples. 

Working in the hay. 

Delivering telegrams. 

Caddying for golfers. 

Driving an auto truck. 

Working in an office. 

Collecting scrap iron. 

Working in drug store. 

Sweeping schoolhouse. 

Farm work in summer. 

Raising a potato patch. 

Working in greenhouse. 

Working for a gardener. 

Working in lumber yard. 

Selling garden produce. 

Working around the home. 

Working in doctor’s office. 

Cleaning neighbor’s cellar. 

Tending cows and milking. 
Delivering telephone books. 

Working on baker's wagon. 

Bringing up coal and wood. 

Working in a grocery store. 
Picking turkeys and squabs. 

Fixing grates of steam roller. 

Doing janitor work in school. 
Burying a dog for a neighbor. 
Sawing wood with the bucksaw. 
Delivering notices for Preacher. 
€rrands on Saturday afternoon. 
Writing and translating letters. 
Making a birdhouse for neighbor. 
Candling eggs at a produce house. 
Killing mosquitoes in a man’s office. 
Working after school at planing mill. 
Making and selling a model aeroplane. 
Carrying water, picking strawberries, etc. 
Operating slicing machine for meat dealer. 
Mother gave it to me for eating less butter. 


50c Will Keep Your 
Copies Coming 


You need not wait to earn the whole $2.00. 
Send 50c (five dimes wrapped securely or better 
still, 25 two-cent stamps), and you'll be renewed 
for three months. That gives you plenty of time 
to earn more. Insure your next three months 
now. Address: 


BOYS’ LIFE 


THE BOY SCOUTS’ MAGAZINE 


200 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Boys’ Lire, 

New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Some time ago I 


Why-I-Subscribed C 








submitted a manu- }/———— 


Winner. Joe Newman, Prospect Station, Tenn. 


ontest 


all boys’ magazines. 
It contains stories 
and articles on all 
climates and coun- 
tries from the freez- 
ing cold of the 











script for the Why- 
I-Subscribed Contest. But I failed for 
that time and you see | am trying again. 
And you need not send me any letter urg- 
ing me to sell Boys’ Lire. Money is too 
scarce hereabouts. Several boys I know 
of would be glad to subscribe if they 
had the money, but, as they haven’t, what’s 
the use? 

Now I must take this opportunity to tell 
you that the new series of African jungle 
tales, by Thomas S. Miller, is positively 
the best ever. I sure did enjoy them, and 


I hope he will write many more. “Og, Son 
of Fire,” was simply grand. Why don't 
you print more such stories? And what’s 


the matter with Edward Leonard? His 
Western stories are sure there with the 
punch. But you haven't published any of 
them in quite a while. By the way, I can 
hardly wait for “The Black Wolf Pack.” 
Every month you only increase my impa- 
tience by the little announcement beginning, 
“Yes, fellows, it’s true. We have actually 
induced,” etc. Do hurry up and start it. 

I first heard of Boys’ Lire when I joined 
the Boy Scouts in May, 1918. And although 
our troop soon broke up, because we could 
find no competent Scoutmaster, yet I am 
sure that I enjoyed my few months of 
Scouting very much, and I know it helped 
me in many ways, even in that short time, 
and would have helped me much more if I 
had remained a scout. 


1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize 
of $5.00 for the best letter answering the follow- 
ing questions: a. How you first heard of BOYS’ 
LIFE> b. What made you, your parents or the 
giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you earn the 
subscription price yourself, and if so, how? 
You need not have earned your own money, 
but if you did, tell how. d. How would you tell 
another boy why he should subscribe for 


the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the 
United States of 
America in Congress 
herein assembled. 


But, as it was, one of the greatest serv- 
ices Scouting rendered me was in introduc- 
ing me to Boys’ Lire. We learned some- 
thing about Boys’ Lire through our Scout- 
master, and later from the advertisements 
in Scouting and the personal letters sent 
out to all the scouts we learned much more. 
As soon as I read of all the bully stories 
and articles to appear in Boys’ Lire during 
the coming year I knew that here was what 
I wanted and I yearned intensely to sub- 
scribe. 

But I had no money, and very little 
chance to earn any; and it was not till over 
a year later that I did get it by acting as 
janitor in the local school. This job was 
not so pleasant, and the pay was low; but 
I never was the least bit sorry that I in- 
vested this hard-earned cash in a subscrip- 
tion to Boys’ Lire. On the contrary, I 
think that it was the best investment I ever 
made. Boys’ Lire is my best pal, and some 
of the happiest hours of my life have been 
spent in its thrilling company. 

Boys do not care for sickly sentimental 
love stories, nor for dull, heavy talks on 
business and fashions. These things must 
be left to the adult magazines, where they 
belong. 

But hark ye! Boys’ Lire (the Boy 
Scouts’ magazine) is a real live magazine 
for boys, and is growing bigger and better 
all the time. It stands in the front rank of 





Contest Rules 


BOYS’ LIFE? 

2. Any reader of BOYS* LIFE under eighteen 
years of age may compete. 

3. Descriptions must be typewritten, or 
written legibly in ink on one side of the paper 
and must not exceed 1,000 words. 

4. The name, address and age of the author 
and, if a scout, his troop number, should ap- 
pear in the upper right-hand corner of the first 


Arctic wastes to 
the sultry heat of the tropical jungles; 
stories full of the pep and the lively spirit 
of Scouting and the great out-of-doors. 
Of course every boy is interested in such 
things; every boy likes to read of hair- 
raising adventure; every boy wants to 
know how the other half lives; and every 
boy likes to hear of the adventures and ac- 
tivities of Boy Scouts the world over, 
whether he is himself a scout or not. 

For these reasons, certainly, no boy 
should be without Boys’ Lire, and I do not 
believe any real wideawake boy wants to be. 

Boys’ Lire stories are wholesome and up- 
lifting in character, and they are written 
by some of the greatest writers in the coun- 
try. The reading problem for boys is to- 
day grown very serious and important, and 
much harm has been done by cheap, worth- 
less “boys’ books.” Boys’ Lire is effec- 
tually counteracting this evil, because its 
stories are far more exciting than “dime 
novels,” yet they tend to elevate instead of 
to debase. 

The Boy Scouts of America, from an 
humble beginning twelve years ago, has 
grown to be one of the greatest organiza- 
tions on earth; time has proved it a com- 
plete success, and one by one its critics 
have become silent. Boys’ Lire is the offi- 
cial publication of this organization, and “a 
good tree bringeth not forth evil fruit.” 

Joe NEWMAN. 


page of manuscript. 

. Manuscripts must be marked “For the 
Why-I-Subscribed Contest” and must reach us 
by the first of the second month preceding 
the date of issue. 

6. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act 
as judges of the letters submitted and any 
submitted to the contest letter is to be avail- 
able for publication, 





hours of a closing 





(Concluded from page 11) 


session, watches the 
hands of the clock 
and turns them back 
to prevent their re- 


irs 











cording the midnight 





That there is hereby Passa 
authorized to be ap- 

propriated a sum sufficient to increase the 
salaries of the Senate Pages from $97.50 a 
month to $300 a month,” etc. 

A president who is deemed to have made 
an unfair ruling is immediately unseated 
and another elected in his place. When the 
Pages hold their sessions, the galleries are 
filled with delighted Capitol employees who 
come to enjoy the fun. 

One universal hobby of the boys is the 
collecting of autographs of famous persons. 
Not only the Senators but noted visitors to 
the galleries are wheedled into “making 
their mark” for these irresistible youngsters. 

Vice President Marshall established the 
custom, which Mr. Coolidge has followed, 
of giving the Pages a Christmas dinner in 
the Senate dining room, and the boys were 
greatly delighted that Mr. Coolidge came 
in himself and ate with them. At the last 
dinner they had toasts and a comic original 
poem and voted thanks to both Mr. 
Marshall and Mr. Coolidge. The House 
Pages had no such celebration, but received 
a dollar apiece as a tip at Christmas. 

Senate Pages are the proud possessors 


Man’s Worst Enemy 


VEN the losses of the world war in 

life and property seem small when 
compared with the various losses due to 
insects. It is estimated that 7,000,000 
deaths are caused in India alone by plagues 
carried by fleas. The common fly carries 
many germs and it is believed that more 
than 1,000 deaths among children occur 
every year in this country, which may be 
traced to the fly. The germs of the 
dreaded Bubonic Plague'‘are carried only 
by lice, and once infected only two men 
in one hundred recover. The deaths in 
the east due to this infection are counted 
by millions. The cotton weevil causes 
hundreds of millions of dollars loss. The 
Argentine ant has spread over half the 





world, carrying death and destruction. 


of a silver loving cup that they won 
from the House Pages in a football con- 
test in the autumn, the gift of Senator 
Medill McCormick of Illinois. The House 
Pages have been publishing a typewritten 
newspaper called The Tattler which they 
rated at the popular price of “two for five.” 

Like boys in school, Pages have their 
rewards and punishments. Misdemeanors 
bring “soaks”—extra work or loss of part 
of their pay. 

An especially capable and efficient Page 
has often received an appointment to some 
higher position when his regular term was 
up. For the past thirty-three years, since 
1889, there has been officiating in various 
capacities in Senate affairs a man who re- 
ceived his appointment as Page through the 
courtesy of Senator Quay of Pennsylvania, 
Carl A. Loeffler. Since 1909 Mr. Loeffler 
has held the office of assistant door-keeper, 
a position of a confidential nature, since he is 
the only one besides Senators who is admit- 
ted to the private conferences of the ma- 
jority wing, of which he keeps the secret 
records. He it is who, in the crowded 





Spying on Mars 


OW that the earth is once more 

approaching the planet Mars astron- 
omers are straining every nerve to take 
advantage of the comparative nearness and 
gain some new information of our neigh- 
bor. We will only come within 41,000,000 
miles of Mars this time, although the 
earth has approached to within 35,000,000 
miles. If we look at our neighbor through 
a powerful telescope, which magnifies 
1,000 diameters, the planet will still ap- 
pear to be 35,000 miles away. If the 
power of the telescope be increased the 
image loses in clearness. In other words 
the best we can hope to do according to 
the astronomers is to view Mars from a 
distance greater than the circumference of 
the earth. 


. Switzerlands. 


hour which would 
be a violation of the Constitution. 

David S. Barry, who is now Sergeant-at- 
Arms began his working life as a Page in 
1875, and was afterwards connected with 
prominent newspapers. Former Pages 
have become both Senators and. Representa- 
tives. Such was the late Senator Arthur 
P. Gorman of Maryland, Congressman 
William L. Scott of Pennsylvania, and 
Richard W. Townsend of Illinois. 

Stuart Robson, the actor, was a Page. 
So was the late General John M. Wilson, 
who was formerly chief of the Engineer 
Corps of the United States Army. So was 
Jack Barber of Beverley Hills, California, 
wealthy cattle king of the great southwest. 
Pages are just normal, happy boys, enjoy- 
ing the same kind of jokes and fun as all 
other boys, and with their wits sharpened 
and their manners perfected by the con- 
stant practice of unfailing politeness to 
everyone around them. If you wish to 
know whether they enjoy their surround- 
ings, ask a Page if he would rather serve 
in the Capitol than be in school, and hear 
his emphatic, “Would I!” 


Mountain Climbing in 1922 


O country in the world offers such 

opportunities for mountain climbing as 
America. It is said to contain fifty 
This year there will be 
activity among the mountain- 
New virgin peaks will be 
attempted. Guides have been imported 
from Switzerland to assist. There are 
more than fifty mountain clubs in America 
scattered throughout the country. To be a 
member of some of these clubs one must 
have done a great deal of perilous climbing. 
These fifty clubs are formed into a bureau 
which works for the preservation of our 
mountain scenery, and the protection of 
public parks and other natural show places. 
Americans are being urged especially this 
year to climb American mountains. 


unusual 
climbing clubs. 


August 
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less than sixty yards (= == 
from me, when 

tried to draw a bead 
on this vital spot I 
found myself too 
nervous to risk the 
shot. As he stood up 
on his hind feet, looking in all directions 
for an adversary, he presented a splendid 
target for a shot in the heart and I deter- 
mined to take this chance; lowering my 
aim to a point in the centre of the breast, 
I fired The bear dropped to all fours, 
fell over, evidently terribly shocked and 
mortally wounded, but, as I ran forward to 
get a shot into his brain, the savage brute 
saw me for the first time, struggled to his 
feet and, coughing blood and froth from 
his great jaws, charged down upon me. 
It was a moment never to be forgotten. 

I was conscious now of only one thing 
and that was the urgency of pumping that 
Winchester as fast as I could work the 
lever—but the shots seemed to have no 
effect on the maddened beast. On he came, 
nearer and nearer. I went cold with 
fright. Nothing could stop her. In a few 
more bounds he would be upon me. 1 
fired madly. At a distance of fifteen paces 
a lucky shot broke her shoulder, and she 
went down for a moment. But she strug- 
gled up again and came on. I could hardly 
believe my eyes. I threw the rifle to my 
shoulder and pulled the trigger. There 





odorous gums” in the warm weather, dis- 
engage a spicy tonic from trunk and foli- 
age, and the lumberman’s axe and the saw 
mill release the pent-up fragrance of 
resinous woods, wholesome and pungent. 
And the winter camp-fire! When does the 
smell of coffee and sizzling bacon bring 
such zest to our appetite as then? And if 
that camp-fire happens to be made of sage 
brush, those who have inhaled its spicy 
smoke may truly say: 

“4A charm is in that faint perfume 

To call up visions of the past.” 

The winter cabin of the trapper—albeit 
rather stuffy and close inside, holds strange 
and arresting odors, of, smoke-saturated 
walls and floors, of raw furs and resinous 
woods stored indoors, and perchance of 
some of the baits with which the trapper 
scents his traps and which must be kept 
tightly corked if one is to stay in the same 
room with them; castoreum, which is a 
soft brown substance, of a most peculiar 
and penetrating odor, secreted by certain 
glands of the beavers, and a most potent 
lure to catch their fellows: or fish oil, 
made by putting cut-up fish in a bottle, 
which is hung in the sun, to steep in the 
oil which is thus “tried out” of it, until it 





(Concluded from page 10) 


uffalo Hunting With Buffalo Bill | 
: 


was a dull snap. I went cold. The maga- 


zine was empty. I stood rooted to the 
spot. I knew the end had come. I was 
powerless to move. At that instant a shot 
sounded from a point directly back of me. 
I saw the bear crumple into a heap. He 


dropped dead within ten paces of my feet.~ 


My rescuer was Buffalo Bill who had 
arrived just in time and with deadly ac- 
curacy put a bullet through the bear’s 
brain. His greeting was characteristic of 
the man: “That was a pretty close call, old 
fellow, take my advice and never tackle a 
grizzly in heavy underbrush; under any 
conditions, don’t play a lone hand if you 
can find a good man to stand behind you; 
killing a grizzly is not safe as a one-man 
job, for there’s always. a chance of missing 
the one shot that counts, and then it’s all 
over.” 


Poor ‘Dalton never quite got over his 
humiliating encounter. His big ex- 
press rifle would have killed the bear 
easily, but he admitted that he was so sur- 
prised and frightened when he saw how 
formidable a real live grizzly was, that he 






















Aromatics 
(Concluded from page 17) 








finally yields what Shakespeare called “an 
ancient and fish-like smell” which bears 
and some other animals seem unable to 
resist and thus come to an untimely end. 

Or there may be a pot or pail full of 
hemlock twigs and water in which the 
trapper boils his traps to remove the man- 
scent from them and thus increase his 
chances of success in taking the suspicious 
and keen-nosed animals whose pelts he is 
after. The trapper’s cabin is not exactly 
a perfumery shop; but it is permeated with 
certain wild and rather bewitching odors 
that can be found nowhere else—and they 
are not necessarily unpleasant merely be- 
cause they are strong and unusual. 

As certain species of animals give forth 
distinctive odors, so do different races of 
men, and each may be in a measure offen- 
sive to the other. In an Indian camp a 
white man may detect a smell he doesn’t 
like; but it is just as true the other way 
round, and if you could get an Indian to 
speak of the matter he would tell you 
that, to him, a white man smells like mut- 





Dear Dan BeEarD: 





I have one little 
question that I would 
like to ask you. How 


ly 
Hf} 


Dan Beard’s Scouti 











can.I remove the | 
black from my cook [Pos 






almost missed, the big 
ounce ball making 
only a flesh wound in 
the flank and mad- 
dening him to re- 
venge. As his rifle 
was a_ single-shot 
and there was no time to reload, there was 
nothing left for him to do but drop the gun 
and run for his life,—fortunately he ran 
into the thick cover of the aspen swale, 
and the bear lost sight of him. 

As a consolation prize we gave him the 
pelt to be mounted and perhaps he has 
often told his friends in England how he 
killed the monster grizzly in the wilds of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Our journey homeward via Boulder 
Canyon was without any further incident 
worthy of note and we arrived safely in 
Cheyenne exactly six weeks from the day 
we left, having completed a round trip ex- 
cursion of more than 300 miles through 
some of the grandest mountain scenery in 
the world. 

It was the privilege of the writer to en- 
joy the companionship of many of the old 
scouts and hunters of the Rockies during 
the pioneer days, but among them all 
there was not one man whose skill and 
courage was so much admired, or whose 
friendship was more highly valued than 
that of the grand old scout, and plainsman 
Buffalo Bill. 
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ton! You see it all depends on whose nose 
is at work. 

One must absolutely experience and 
analyze for himself the various scents with 
which the outer air is laden. Who can 
really describe any of them—the smell of 
a tomato vine, or valerian, or dandelions, or 
catnip or sweet flag? What Thesaurus of 
English words would enable one man to 
convey to another who didn’t know about 
it—the smell of a salt marsh? or a morn- 


ing fog? or a brush-fire in October? We : 


can’t take these things at second-hand. 

The joy of living is in direct proportion 
to the variety and character of the things 
in which we find our pleasures and’ for- 
tunately the best of these we do not have 
to buy. Let us go forth, then, with every 
sense alert, prepared to find in each 
vagrant breeze some new and keen delight, 
in each growing thing some charming and 
distinctive flavor, following our noses 
until we have gotten at the very essence of 
things and put our label thereon. 


“Bring us airs of the hills and forests: 
The sweet aroma of birch and pine: 
Give us a waft of the North wind, laden 
“—_ sweet-briar odors and breath of 

ine.” 


Dear Dan Bearp: 
Having read a few 
of your answers to 
inquiries in the Boys’ 
LIFE magazine, I 








kit? 
Yours respectfully, 
R. G. Burrows. 
Orland, Calif. 


It depends somewhat what material your 
kit is made of. There are special cleaners, 
for instance, for aluminum ware. In gen- 
eral such standard cleaners as Old Dutch 
Cleanser, Sapolio, Gold Dust, etc., plus 
elbow grease will do the business. 





Dear DAN BEAarD: 

I am a tenderfoot boy scout of a newly 
formed troop. We only have two patrols 
owing to the cause that we live in a small 
town and it is hard to get boys. I have 
been elected patrol leader of the Eagles 
and I would appreciate very much any ad- 
vice you can give me that would help me 
in my work. 

Sincerely yours, 
RatpH H. SPRINGER. 

Peshaston, Wash. 


Pretty big question to answer here. In 
general, the best advice I can give is to get 
your patrol working and interested. Give 
everybody something to do and expect him 
to do it. Don’t have any onlookers. Have 
everybody in the game. Get your scout- 
master to lend you his Handbook for Scout- 
masters. It has some good points in it 
about Patrol Leadership. Let me know if 
you have any special problems and I will 
try to help you out. ; 


1922 





thought that I would 








Dear Dan BeEarp: 

I am a patrol leader fifteen years of age 
and want to ask a question. Most of the 
time at our troop meetings only about two- 
thirds of the boys are there. How do you 
think that making rules regarding absences 
would work? Or do you think working 
for points for being present would work 
better? I am on the committee to adopt 
some rules or something about absences and 
would like to know what you think about it. 

Yours truly, 
J. Paut FIsHer. 

Kutztown, Pa. 


Generally speaking, the positive method 
is better than the negative. That is, credits 
for perseverance mean more than demerits 
for absence. The main thing is to make 
the meetings so interesting nobody will 
want to miss one. See also answer to 
Ralph H. Springer. 





Dear Dan BEarD: 

I am a Tenderfoot Pioneer Scout, but I 
mean to pass the second class test soon. I 
would like to know which would be the 
best for my use—the First Aid Kit No. 
1100 or Emergency Case No. 1178, both 
sold by the Scout Supply Department. 

Thanking you beforehand, 

GeERALD Hacer. 

Celina, Ohio. 


Either is all right and is sufficient. 





come to you now 
that I am in need of a little advice. 

I am a scoutmaster of troop No. 91, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Several of the boys in my 
troop are now constructing a radio set. 
They wish to make every part of the set 
themselves, but do not know how to start 
on the ’phones. ’Tis true the ’phones for 
a set do not cost much, but we wish to con- 
struct the entire set. Therefore, any ad- 
vice you can give on the above will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Thanking you in advance for any advice 
you may give me, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
CuHares H. Meyers. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


See Boys’ Lire Radio Section. 
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Dear DAN BEarD: 

Will you please inform me through the 
Boys’ Lire what would be the proper equip- 
ment to take on a hike of 500 miles on foot 
and also on bicycle? Will you please in- 
form me in the next issue of Boys’ Lirr. 
: Respectfully yours, 


Ws. Besout. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


I would not advise you to take a 500-mile 
trip on foot. I would take an extra scout 
uniform without coat during the summer 
and a poncho. You will want your camp- 
ing outfit, blanket, etc., if you camp along 
the route. See Camping Merit Badge Pam- 
phlet. 
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Jimmy’s Diary 
Tuesday, June 27 
“Won a bike race today. Ted Barnes 
sed he could beat me. Raced to Nichol’s 
Farm on the highway—two and a half 
miles. ; 
“Pretty close, I'll say. Old Ted might 
have won only he got a punktur in sight 
of the finish and the flat tire slowed him 


up. 
“J didn’t have to worry. Had good old 
Neverleak Tire Fluid in my tires. It 
stops ‘most any leak’.” 

Jimmy. 
The reliable Neverleak, 25c a tube, at all 
dealers. Stops leaks instantly, and makes 
tires wear longer. 


FREE—Send pod handy Never- 


leak Pencil Clip. In_attrac- 


rope = holds pencil firmly 
BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 


112 Ellicott Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











Fac $10 to 625 on the Ranger Bi- 
cycle you select from 44 § 








Prompt servi 
Finishing Co., 257 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va, 


—— 
STUDY JOURNALISM, ADVERTISEMENT 
WRITING, Salesmanship, and Photographic Jour- 
nalism at home. New method. Lowest tuition 
rates. Expert instructors. Write, mentioning sub- 
ject in which interested. Walhamore Institute, 
Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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for Boy Scout Uni- 
forms and Equipment 
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GET THIS 


SUN-WATCH 


COST FREE 

















AVE you heard of this 

marvelous new Sun- 
watch? The “tickless time- 
piece,” they call it. It’s a sun- 
dial, watch and compass all in 
one, and so ingeniously de- 
signed that its beautiful fin- 
ished brass case closes to a 
thickness of % of an inch and 
has no wheels or springs to 
get out of order! 


DAVY CROCKETT CARRIED A 


CRUDE ONE— 
Here is what Dan C. Beard, 


National Scout Commissioner, 
said when he saw the Sun-watch: 

“Davy Crockett himself carried 
a little glass sun-dial on a leather 
strap which also had a compass 
above the dial. It was a crude 
affair, not at all scientific, but it 
answered as a watch for Davy. 
This one (the Sun-watch) must be 
very much more accurate. I would 
like to see every Scout have one, 
because he could not use it with- 
out gaining useful knowledge of 
the sun, the variations of the com- 
pass and the principles of the sun- 
dial.” 


HOW TO GET A SUN-WATCH 


This wonderful instrument, made 
by the well-known Ansonia Clock 
Company, will be given for selling 
two new yearly subscriptions for 
BOYS’ LIFE at the regular price 
of $2.00 a year each (a total re- 
mittance of $4.00). Or, if you pre- 
fer, you may have a Sun-watch for 
selling only one new subscription, 
and 35c additional. 


Note: This offer is for new (but not 
your own) yearly subscriptions only. 
The renewal of any present subscription 
will not count. 

Address 
BOYS’ LIFE (The Boy Scouts’ Magazine) 
200 Fifth Avenue New York City 


L. 
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long-haired, black 
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time of his life and 





and white collie. The 

raccoon had a profound respect for the dog, 
for even though he did not have the nose 
of a hunter he had an uncanny way of 
being about and making a_ tremendous 
racket when he discovered their presence. 

Beppo did not have the same fear that 
the raccoon did, for he could swing from 
tree to tree while the raccoon was forced 
to travel mostly on the ground, and when- 
ever the collie discovered them in a peach 
tree or some other point of vantage where 
he felt reasonably safe the monkey would 
chatter at him in derision and hurl fruit 
at him or dried sticks until he found that 
his raccoon friend had deserted him. Then 
he would swing off from tree to tree or 
along some likely fence rail, still chat- 
tering at the animal who always followed 
until he reached the woods. Neither ani- 
mal considered these interruptions of their 
nightly forays serious unless by chance, 
as occasionally happened, the collie’s bark- 
ing aroused someone in the big white farm- 
house. They would then hear doors slam 
and presently one of those bobbing lanterns 
would come hurrying in their direction. 
Then Beppo and the raccoon knew that it 
was time to go away from there and go as 
fast as they could possibly travel, for if 
the individual carrying the lantern were 
permitted to come too near them there 
followed a stabbing flash of fire and an 
unearthly noise and a thousand ugly bees 
would go singing viciously past their 
heads, rigging down leaves and sticks in an 
uncomfortable shower. Both Beppo and 
the raccoon had a premonition that all 
would not be well with them if they were 
to get in the way of any of those wicked 
insects. 

And later they found to their sorrow that 
they were right in fearing these singing 
things that seemed to start out of the night 
with a.flash and a bang. It was getting 
well on in August and the pair, gorged to 
satiety on dozens of sweet early apples 
consumed while they sat in one of the 
trees in the orchard, were casting about for 
mischief. Suddenly the raccoon appeared 
to have an inspiration. The soft night wind 
wafted toward him the odor of the chicken 
house and seemed to carry with it a mes- 
sage. The black-faced rascal sniffed the 
air inquiringly and the odor aroused in him 
a strange desire. He knew what chickens 
were and somehow he knew, too, that where 
there were chickens there must be eggs. 
If there was one thing that could stimulate 
his already well-appeased appetite it was 
the possibility of topping off with a few 
fresh eggs. Never before had it occurred 
to the raccoon to attempt a raid on the 
hen house, but doubtless that was only be- 
cause there was always so much else to do. 
But the desire was upon him now and with 
a decided show of eagerness he began to 
climb down from the tree; Beppo, always 
ready to follow his leader, scrambled after. 


GETHER, like two phantoms, they 
stole from the shadow of one tree to the 
shadow of another, until presently they were 
close to the group of farm buildings. They 
skirted the long wall of the huge double 
barn and rounded the corner. Here was 
the kennel and the now well-rusted chain 
that had, months ago, held the raccoon 
prisoner. Circling this rather widely, they 
hurried over to the corncrib, under which 
they stole and paused a moment in the 
shadows while both sampled, with little 
apparent relish, some of the dried corn 
that had sifted through the cracks in the 
floor. From there they scurried to the wood- 
shed, startling two white-footed mice evi- 
dently bound toward the corncrib. Here 
they paused and waited while they sniffed 
the air suspiciously and listened. They knew 
from previous observation that the collie’s 
kennel was not far distant. But the dog 
was either sleeping soundly or exploring 
elsewhere, for no suspicious scent or. sound 
came to them and, with the utmost caution, 
they slipped across an open space and were 
presently in the shadow of the long, low 
hen house with its yards of baffling wire. 
Here they paused again to make further 
observations. Beppo could not understand 
just why they were there, but he hoped 
that it might be for a romp of sume kind. 
The raccoon, however, took the escapade 


far more seriously. Presently he began to 
poke about underneath the building, search- 
ing for a possible means of getting inside. 
His keen eyes and keener nose explored 
every crack and corner of the floor, but to 
no purpose, and finally, baffled, he gave it 
up and paused as if to think things over. 
And Beppo, who had been wandering about 
aimlessly under the hen house, came over 
and looked at him inquiringly. 

Still persistent, the raccoon stole out from 
under the building on stilts and began fur- 
ther exploration. Presently he tound a 
tree that overhung the chicken coops, and, 
climbing this, he dropped from a branch to 
the roof. The game was getting interest- 
ing to Beppo now and he followed close 
behind. Once more the raccoon searched 
for a means of entrance, but the roof 
proved even more secure than the floor, if 
that were possible. 


FrRoM the roof he took to exploring the 
sides of the hen house by walking along 
the edge and peering over. All the time his 
sensitive black nose was working vigor- 
ously. He came to the long side over the 
chicken yard and here he paused, for the 
warm and pungent odor of chickens hud- 
dled together came up very strong and be- 
low him he saw a series of partly opened 
ventilators. Just a moment he considered 
the situation. Here was the opening he had 
been looking for. Cautiously he dropped 
from the roof to the ventilator, but from 
there into the chicken house his entrance 
was what might be called precipitous, for 
the ventilator was of glass and afforded 
no foothold whatsoever, and with much 
scratching and scrambling the raccoon slid 
down the sloping window pane and fell to 
the floor of the hen house with a thump. 

Beppo, gazing over the edge of the roof, 
debated a long time before he followed. 
He could not quite understand it all and 
hesitated. But nothing of great moment 
happened. The raccoon was inside the build- 
ing and all that Beppo could hear was the 
gentle clucking of drowsy hens. The longer 
he waited the more curious he got. What 
could his companion be doing down there? 
His curiosity was consuming and presently 
he, too, dropped onto the ventilator, but he 
made a more graceful entrance into the hen 
house, for he was far more versed in the 
art of climbing than the stocky raccoon. 

Once inside the hen house he understood 
it all and he almost squealed with joy. Here 
was all sorts of opportunity for fun; in- 
deed, there were possibilities for a veritable 
riot, and Beppo proceeded forthwith to 
make the best of the occasion. 

In a corner he saw his companion busily 
engaged in extracting all the nourishment 
possible from a big white egg—the biggest 
Beppo had ever seen, for he was accus- 
tomed only to the birds’ eggs that he had 
stolen in the woods. And beneath him in 
the box where he was standing was another 
egg just as big and in other boxes there 
were more eggs, any number of them, while 
above him were rows upon rows of the 
biggest birds he had ever seen. Eagerly 
the monkey seized the nearest egg and, as 
was his custom whenever one fell into his 
hands, he hurled it at the raccoon in the 
corner; then he seized another and another 
and presently his black-faced companion 
was busy dodging a bombardment and bark- 
ing furious protests. 

The chickens began to awaken under 
Beppo’s activities and a frantic squawking 
and clucking arose, much to the delight of 
the monkey, who turned his attention from 
the raccoon to the big birds overhead. He 
showered them, too, with eggs of the real 
and china variety, and an occasional white 
doorknob that had been left in several of the 
nesting boxes. By that time pandemonium 
reigned. The chickens were squawking at 
the top of their voices and flapping blindly 
about the hen house, raising a furious din 
and dust. And the louder the noise grew, 
the more excited the monkey became. He 
was prancing up and down in a fury of 
delight, chattering and squealing and throw- 
ing everything he could lay his hands upon. 
And when his ammunition was finally ex- 
hausted he leaped up among the roosts, 
waving his arms and shrieking, scattering 
the hens in every direction and pulling 


enjoying every mo- 
ment of it. But in the height of the tur- 
moil came a sudden interruption. The hen- 
house door was flung violently open ; a shaft 
of white light flooded the interior, revealing 
a veritable maelstrom of flapping wings and 
rolling clouds of dust. An instant later a 
man stepped inside and directly beneath the 
roost on which Beppo crouched. 

The raccoon was the first to see and 
recognize the danger; in a panic he bolted 
for the door, taking a desperate chance at 
darting between the man’s legs. It is a 
question whether he would have succeeded 
in making his escape, however, if Beppo 
had not seen his headlong flight and deter- 
mined to follow. There was only one way 
for the monkey to gain the door and that 
was over the head and shoulders of the man 
who stood just below him, and he chose 
that way. With a wild shriek he leaped 
from the roost onto the broad shoulders of 
Zeb Strong, pausing just long enough to 
scratch him furiously and to sink his teeth 
into the farmer’s ear. 

With a roar of pain Zeb jumped back- 
ward and, missing his footing on the step, 
fell heels over head out of the hen house, 
while Beppo, now thoroughly frightened, 
leaped from his shoulders to the ground 
and galloped off into the night. 

“Blast those raccoons! Two of them, 
and they pretty nigh chewed off my ear!” 
roared Zeb as he scrambled to his feet. 
Then two reports ripped out. 

“Take that, you thieves, and I hope you're 
filled full of shot!” he yelled furiously. 

And Zeb never guessed how near his 
hopes were fulfilled, for although Beppo 
and the raccoon were streaking it as fast as 
they could go, they were unfortunately run- 
ning in a straight line directly away from 
Zeb and part of the charge of each barrel 
found a mark, though happily at a rather 
long range for a shotgun. At the sound 
of the first report and again at the sound 
of the second both marauders felt stinging 
pains in a dozen different places. Beppo 
squealed and as the second charge struck 
him he fell and rolled over; when he re- 
gained his feet he traveled at a much slower 
pace. As for the raccoon, he was limping, 
too, and whimpering softly to himself with 
pain; and when they finally gained the 
woods it was with a decided effort that 
they reached the decayed chestnut tree on 
the hillside and climbed painfully to the 
cavity in the top of the trunk. 

* * * * * 
ICK and feverish both, they huddled 
there in the hollow tree the rest of the 
night and all of the next day. Both whim- 
pered unhappily, exactly like two sick chil- 
dren, and for the most part they lay 
snuggled in each other’s embrace, the 
monkey’s long slender arms twined about 
his plumper companion. Each licked the 
other’s wounds and Beppo worked at the 
sore spots on himself and on the raccoon, 
his long slender fingers picking out more 
than one leaden pellet that was embedded 
just underneath the skin. 

While both had been struck with just the 
outside edge of the widely scattered charges, 
Beppo had fared by far the worst of the 
two. By evening of the next day the rac- 
coon appeared to feel very much better. He 
detached himself from the embrace of his 
companion and climbed to the entrance of 
the cavity. On the threshold he looked back 
at Beppo inquiringly, but the monkey only 
whimpered. He was far too ill to have 
any interest in food or a romp and, in- 
stead of following the raccoon, he curled 
up into the snuggest ball he could and tried 
to sleep. 

Daylight brought with it some relief. In- 
deed, Beppo began to feel hungry now and, 
although weak and sore in a dozen different 
places, he managed to climb out of the hol- 
low trunk to the big dead limb where he 
was accustomed to sleep daytimes. The 
warmth of the morning sun was pleasant 
and he stretched out on the rough bark and 
lay there basking for a long time while he 
waited and watched for the return of the 
raccoon from his night’s foraging. But the 
sun mounted higher and higher and Beppo’s 
black-faced companion did not appear. The 
monkey began to get worried and fretful, 
and occasionally he would sit up and peer 
about among the trees and on the ground, 
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from the big chestnut, making slow and 
painful work of it, and picked his way up 
the hillside to a ledge where he knew he 
would find a patch of wild blueberries. 

He reached it finally and there, in the 
warm sunlight among the low bushes, he 
feasted, for his appetite had by this time 
returned to him fully. And after he had 
gorged himself he stretched flat ona smooth 
round rock that was hot from the sunlight 
and fell asleep. 

It was twilight when he awoke and his 
soreness was relieved. He was in better 
spirits, too, and as he started back down 
the hillside again he swung himself into 
the trees and traveled the way that seemed 
easiest to him. He was headed homeward, 
back toward the hollow chestnut tree where 
he hoped to find his companion; perhaps it 
was in the back of his head that it would 
be a capital evening for a romp by the 
brookside. 

Beppo climbed the chestnut tree almost 
eagerly and, sitting on the big branch, 
peered inside the cavity. Then he withdrew 
his head with a startled squeal and moved 
farther out on the big limb. At the same 
time not one but two black faces appeared 
in the doorway of the hollowed trunk. And 
they were not friendly faces, either, for 
their black eyes snapped in anger and their 
lips were drawn back, revealing menacing 
yellow teeth. 

The monkey could not understand. One 
of the raccoons was his companion, but the 
other one he had never seen before. Still 
he was willing to be friendly with her also, 
and he made soft little friendship noises in 
his throat, overtures to both of them. But 
evidently things were on an entirely differ- 
ent basis now, for his companion of a few 
nights previous turned cold and menacing 
glances on him and Beppo could see that 
the hair between the shoulders of the fe- 
male raccoon was bristling angrily. He 
knew now and understood, and his monkey 
heart was heavy. Some time during the 
night the raccoon had met and adopted an- 
other companion and their friendship was a 
thing of the past. 

Yet Beppo persisted; he whined and 
turned his head first on one side and then 
another, and made loving gestures with his 
slender arms. He tried—oh, so hard!—to 
make the raccoons understand that he 
wanted only to be friendly with them. 

But the harder Beppo tried to cement the 
friendship, the more angry the raccoons 
seemed to become, and suddenly the female, 
with an ugly, guttural sound, came out of 
the doorway and advanced threateningly 
along the limb. Then it was that Beppo 


saw that his efforts were hopeless. Slowly 
he gave ground before the advancing rac- 
coon until he reached the end of the dead 
limb, then he dropped to a limb below and 
began to make his way slowly to the ground; 
and if ever a monkey was lonesome and 
heartbroken Beppo was when he turned his 
back on the old dead chestnut tree. 

It was a night of hopeless misery for the 
erstwhile organ grinder’s assistant. The 
woods seemed gloomier and full of menac- 
ing shadows. The brookside had no charm 
for him. All he wanted to do was to huddle 
in the crotch of a tree and whimper mourn- 
fully to himself. He was cold, too, for the 
nights were chilly up there among the hills, 
and he shivered pitifully each time the 
night wind soughed through the forest. 

His wandering brought him, toward morn- 
ing, to the orchard of the farm, and there 
he tasted an occasional apple, for in his 
misery he had little appetite for food, which 
was indeed unusual for Beppo. Being so 
near the farm buildings gave him a little 
comfort, for he seemed to realize that never 
during his several years of association with 
the mankind had he suffered from the pangs 
of loneliness as he had suffered tonight. 
After all, even the brutal organ grinder had 
cared for him and petted him occasionally, 
and even talked to him in a language he 
could not understand but in which he had 
found a certain amount of pleasure. Recol- 
lections of Giuseppe were in a manner as- 
sociated with chains and leather collars, of 
course, but somehow this did not seem so 
distasteful to Beppo as it had months ago. 
Indeed, his little black fingers strayed to 
his throat where he still found the all-but- 
forgotten collar that he had worn all this 
time, and he wished mightily that Giuseppe’s 
chain was attached thereto so he could hear 
its friendly rattle. 

And as he fingered the bit of leather 
about his neck he suddenly sat quite still 
and seemed to ponder something of the 
greatest importance. Back in his little 
round head an idea seemed to be dawning. 
Perhaps this chain was the key to the whole 
situation. Chains meant human companion- 
ship, at least, and that would have been 
most welcome to Beppo just then. 

He climbed quickly down from the apple 
tree and galloped across the dewy grass in 
the orchard. Doors were opening in the 
white house on the knoll, and voices sounded 
about the house. The farm was awakening 
and in Beppo there burned a real desire to 
be part of this interesting community. 

Beside the barn he found the little kennel 
just as it had been. His curiosity moved 
him to peer inside, then enter and explore, 


and finally climb onto the roof. It was 
then that he discovered the rusted chain 
lying in the dried grass and, climbing down, 
he seized and rattled it, and although its 
clink was: dulled with rust it was music to 
Beppo’s ears. Presently he found the snap 
catch on the end. And then he did a strange 
thing; he sat on his haunches and tried 
with both his tiny black hands to attach the 
chain to his collar. But although he had 
learned the trick of unsnapping the clasp, 
he found he did not have the ability to at- 
“tach it again. 

While he crouched there footsteps sounded 
and a moment later Zeb Strong, carrying 
four milk pails, and another farm hand 
equally laden came around the corner of 
the barn and full upon Beppo. 

The monkey gave a squeal of pleasure, 
leaped to his feet and, clinging to the end 
of the chain with one hand, reached up 
toward them appealingly with the other, 
whimpering softly, and the expression on 
his homely, serious black face was so wist- 
ful that Zeb and his companion burst into 
a roar of laughter. 

“For goodness sakes, look what’s here!” 
exclaimed Zeb; “a monkey, and he’s trying 
to put the chain on his own neck. Well, 
by, gracious! Say, remember that organ 
grinder up in the village last spring, trying 
to see the constable? Said someone stole 
his monkey? I'll bet this is the animal, 
and—here—you—what on earth are you 
tryin’ to do?” 

Beppo could restrain himself no longer. 
He was afraid Zeb, too, was going to re- 
fuse to be friendly with him, so, still whim- 
pering, he dropped the chain and with one 
bound leaped into Zeb’s arms and climbed 
quickly to his shoulder, where, with his 
arms about the farmer’s neck, he sat coax- 
ing like a child. 

“Well, by gracious!” exclaimed Zeb. 
“You're lonesome and want to be adopted 
mighty bad, don’t you, monk? Well, we'll 
see about that jest as soon’s we get through 
milking. Come along, little feller.” 

And Beppo twined his fingers into Zeb’s 
yellow hair and a look of contentment came 
into his serious eyes as they started toward 
the cow barn. 
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and consequently am 

an enthusiastic one. When we had our first 
election of officers I was elected scribe. 
Then a little later one of our patrol leaders 
moved away and I was elected patrol leader 
in his place. 

With these two offices I had my hands 
full and particularly with a boy in my 
patrol. He was a good chap at heart, but 
it was hard for him to take orders from the 
scoutmaster or myself. At the troop meet- 
ings he caused quite a bit of disturbance 
and was suspended from the troop twice. 

At last the time came for our big sum- 
mer camp and upon his promise to behave 
himself properly at camp. he was allowed to 
go. However, at camp he was sent to the 
guard house quite a number of times and 
out of one hundred and forty-four boys he 
was sent there most. 

Finally I suggested to the scoutmaster 
that we start an individual efficiency con- 
test in our troop and he consented. We 
worked it on a point basis, giving a certain 
number of points for being present, in 
uniform, dues paid, behavior at troop meet- 
ings, attending religious services on Sun- 
day, and for securing new recruits for the 
troop. The scoutmaster offered a gold 
medal to the winner. As soon as this con- 
test was started this certain boy started 
working in earnest, winning points * on 
everything offered. ow he is one of our 
best scouts and I firmly believe that the 
contest has been the making of him. 

At the present writing this contest has 
not ended, but I believe this boy will be 
the winner. Even if he loses in this con- 
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test he will have won something far more 
valuable than the medal, the spirit of 
Scouting ! 


From Scout Maxwell Rupe 


My patrol is composed entirely of tender- 
feet, and my main trouble was to preserve 
order in the meetings and get my fellows 
to pass tests, and this is the way the leaders 
went about it to remedy this. We started 








E are awarding two prizes in 
the Patrol Leaders’ Contest this 
month because we feel that the 


letters of Scout Harry Cotten, of 
Shreveport, La., and Scout Maxwell 


upe, of Youngstown, Ohio, are mu- 
tually complementary. Patrol Leaders 
who are interested in this credit sys- 
tem will find a paragraph on it in the 
andbook for Scoutmasters, page 195. 


an inter-patrol contest which was to last 
six weeks, at the end of which the winning 
patrol was to receive the flag of: their 
patrol and also have charge of our Ameri- 
can flag. Points were awarded as follows: 


Each scout present.,...... 25 points 
“ tardy up to 15 
RES ae 7, | ee 
Each scout tardy up to 30 
MED ice cc a auaeses nda “At 
Each scout tardy more than 
: ee eer ir» 
Each new boy brought in.. 100 “ “ 





Each Good 
Turn reported when called 
upon by the scoutmaster 
(each scout may only re- 
port one) 
Points off for misconduct 
as determined by the scout- 
5 points to 25 points 


5 points 


present every 
meeting during 
the contest a 


“ 


00 
We found that this worked so well that 
we started another as soon as the first one 
was over. 


Contest Rules 


. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a 
ois of $5.00 for the best letter ee 
the following question: How I solved the 
most difficult problem I ever had as leader 
of my patrol. © experience must relate to 
the handling of the patrol or any pact of a 
patrol down to a single scout. 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eigh- 
teen years of age may compete. 

3. Description must be typewritten, or 
written legibly in ink on one side of the 
paper only. 

4. Letters must not exceed 1,000 words. 

5. The name, address and age of the 
author and his troop number should appear 
in the upper right-hand corner of the first 
page of manuscript. 

6. Manuscripts must be marked “For the 
Patrol Leaders’ Contest” and must reach 
us by the first of the second month preced- 
ing the date of issue. 

7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE 
will act as judges of the letters submitted 
and any letter, whether prize winning or 
not, is to be available for publication. 
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Ball 
ihe Big 


Learn to pitch, catch, or play 
any position as you never could 
before. Know how to line ’em 
out and fatten your batting aver- 
age. Become captain of the team. 


Learn inside signals as used by 
the big leagues. 


This wonderful Wilson illustrated book 


“The Scien Baseball’ 


has aie 40 illustrations and 17 chapters 
just brimming with real inside stuff that can’t fail 
to help beginner or seasoned player. 

“This book represents the essence of 
good baseball.’’— Wilbert Robinson, 
manager Brooklyn Dodgers. 


if you don’t 

Your Money Back § 79" $9" 

handsome baseball book the most inter- 

esting and helpful book you ever read. 

AT YOUR DEALERS or Use Coupon Below 
A SO MELEE Ge A mA 


Thos. E. Wilson & Co., 705 N. Sangamon St., Chicago 
Enclosed is $1 for the Science of Baseball. It is understood 
that if I am not entirely satisfied I can return the book within 
five days and get my money back. 
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Here is a coaster that jocks f a real bicycle— 
ller 


a coaster built for s aring wheels 
with wire spokes and a, tires. Adjustable, 
leather covered spring saddle. Beautifully enam- 
eled in green and red. Sizes for boys 5 to 12 
years old. Price only $6.00 express paid. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money back. 


YOU Can Earn One 


A few boys in every city can pay for their 
Yankee Speed Bike by doing a little work for us. 
Ask us about it. 


The Ad-A-Toy Corporation 


1807 Columbus Ave. Anderson, Indiana 











High School Course 
Te) 2 Years You can complete 


this simplified home fo: 
oo} in-| 
le, the Teadine profecei 


for ordi to coll 
Etiece iota! a i ofeer prac 
AMERICAN | SCHOOL 
Dept. HC-9 Drexel Ave. cnicaeo} 


‘CORRE I STS 
who have trouble with WEAK LIPS or 
HIGH TONES or other troubles, should 
send for “‘Book of Pointers.’’Sent FREE 


VIRTUOSO CORNET SCHOOL 
Buffalo, New York 


























6 DIFFERENT BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS cov- 
Advertising, Administration, 
Merchandising, Salesmanship and Taxation all 
prepaid only 25c. Value $1.50. Instructive, edu- 
cational, practical. Walhamore Co., Lafayette 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Have You a Camera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 


464 Camera House 


CAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
Boston 17, Mass, 


RAISE GUINEA PIGS 
demand—easily raised. 





Pay betterthan demand ena Par- 
ti 
caves iculars sreeneree or to raise one. 


SQUAB BOOK FREE 


demand, small 
dF, qt in one =— * Wake 
ustrated free boo! 













at once for ill- 
k, prices,etc. Established 21 years. 
eT eos SQUAB CO. 

300 H S elrose Highlands, Mass. 


. 
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You Can Get 
The New No. 2 
Film Pack 


All Metal Camera 
Cost Free 





Making pictures with 
the wonderful new East- 


man Hawkeye No. 2 
Film Pack (it uses a 
pack of films instead of a 
roll) takes all bother out 
of photography. The 
operation merely con- 
sists in pointing the 
camera, looking at the 
image in the finder, and 
pressing the lever. The 
fixed focus lens—thor- 
oughly tested with the 
camera—does away with 
all the focusing or esti- 
mating of distance. It is 
well made, light, durable, 
and can be operated with- 
out previous experience. 


The pictures — snap- 
shots and time exposures 
—are clear and sharp, 
size 2144” x 344”, and can 
be enlarged to any rea- 
sonable size. 


“The best value for the 
least money of any simt- 
lar type of machine we 
have ever offered,” writes 
the Eastman Company. 


Given for selling and send- 
ing only 3 NEW yearly sub- 
scriptions for BOYS’ LIFE 
(total remittance $6.00) or 
for only two NEW yearly 
subscriptions and 25c (total 
remittance $4.25), or given 
for only one NEW yearly 
subscription and 75c (total 
remittance $2.75). It is easy 
to interest new boys in 
BOYS’ LIFE by iten 
copies. Try it and earn your 
camera. 


Send your order to 
BOYS’ LIFE, * =" 


200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


























FIRST PRIZE LETTER 


From Scout Job P. Estes of Pine Bluff, 


Arkansas 


F I were asked which book pictured on 
page forty-six I would take to camp I 

would say the twelfth one on the first 
row of the back. This book may be found 
in every Scout’s library and is read and 
used by them more than all others com- 
bined for its four hundred and fifty-six 
pages of information are of vital interest 
and importance to all boys whether they be 
Scouts or not. 

Almost any other book shown on page 
forty-six can easily be read in a week, but 
are seldom read more than once. The 
pages of this book are interesting enough 
to make one read them again. After a 
story book is read it loses all interest and 
is rarely referred to again. My selection, 
if ever read through, is not put on the 
shelf to stay, but is taken down very fre- 
quently for this and for that and is always 
a friend in need. Without this book the 
Boy Scout Organization would not be half 
so strong as it is today. One can take this 
book and look through it carefully and if 
he is a real boy with interest and desire of 
becoming a leader in Scoutcraft and to 
become a leader when one is young, means 
to be a leader in after life. 

It has been said that ninety-six percent 
of our education is obtained through the 
use of our eyes. It is therefore essential 
that we keep the best always before our 
eyes sc that we may know of the highest 
and best things of life. This book as a 
value, although books are usually not 
bought on account of bargains secured, 
can not be surpassed and quality is even 
more prominent than value. It is made up 
of writings contributed by leaders in 


Scoutcraft and nationally prominent men. 
Therefore it is the best type ‘of literature 
that can be placed before a boy. 

This book is written to aid boys in hav- 
ing as good a time as some of the boys in 
the books they read about. It is one thing 
to read about boys being heroes and doing 
big things, but doing these things oneself 
is quite a different matter. This book 
helps.the boy to do things as well as read- 
ing about them. It has more helpful sug- 
gestions for boys than any other book I 
know of, and it teaches a boy to shoulder 
his responsibility in life. This book, 
though it be read many times, will always 
be referred to for questions in doubt and 
can always be relied upon. 

These are the reasons why if I were to 
take a book to camp I would take the 
Handbook for Boys. 


SECOND PRIZE LETTER 


From Eagle Scout Herbert Jacobi, Ridge- 
wood, N. J. 


“In the Spring a Boy Scout’s fancy 
Lightly turns to thoughts of Camp.” 

f Camp, with its unrevealed wood- 
land mysteries, its yet-to-be-disclosed ad- 
ventures. Camp, with its opportunities for 
playing, learning, studying, reading. Nat- 
urally, he prepares for the camping season, 
and, among other things, he selects his 
reading matter for the summer. 

I, for my part, would most heartily 
urge every Scout to take with him to camp 
a copy of the “Boy Scout Book of Sto- 
ries.” This is a most remarkable book, 
chuck full of those ripping stories that 
every boy likes. And such stories as they 
are! 

Stories of great adventure on land and 
sea. The kind that set one’s nerves a- 
tingle, that make the blood run hot then 








BOYS’ LIFE 


cold, then hot again as the spirit and zest 
of the plot grip the reader and surge 
through him. 

There are some of the most delightful 
detective stories with seemingly unsolvable 
mysteries that hold you in suspense and 
keep you guessing until the end. 

And laugh? He who has never before 
cracked a smile should take a peep at some 
of the selections offered in the “Boy Scout’s 
Book of Stories.” The Honk-Honk Breed, 
Concho Curly at the Opera, The Jumping 
Frog, The Dollar, are but a few of the 
humorous anecdotes that are scattered 
throughout the book. 

Then there are those stories that point 
a moral, that make one think of all that is 
great and good, that remind one of the 
Scout oath and law and the promise to do 
a good turn daily. After reading such as 
these, one is a better Scout for doing so. 

Finally, there can be found those stories 
that can only be appreciated in camp, when 
the fire is burning low, the night is dark 
and gloomy and only the whispering of the 
trees and the occasional hoot of the owl 
break the nocturnal silence. The kind 
that make the spine feel cold and clammy, 
that make your hair stand on end and your 
heart beat faster. Tales of ghosts and ap- 
paritions that fairly take the breath away! 

Such, then, are the stories contained in 
this book. It is a veritable mine of interest, 
humor and information from cover to 
cover. Conan Doyle, the creator of Sher- 
lock Holmes, O. Henry Porter, Stewart 
Edward White, Booth Tarkington, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Joseph C. Lincoln, Mark 
Twain, are but a few of the many noted 
authors who are represented in the vol- 
ume. For the above-mentioned reasons I 
consequently regard the “Boy Scout’s Book 
of Stories’ as a most fitting book for 
camp. 


If you take a book to camp —WVhat book will you take ? 


Which of the volumes in the bookcase shown on page 46 of Boys’ Lire for June would you take to camp, and why would 


you choose that particular one? 
fo or it. 


we wre 


For the best of these letters received on or before July 25th, 
and for any others published $3.00 each. 


CONTEST RULES 


Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of age may compete. 
Letters must be typewritten, or written legibly in ink on one side of the paper and must not exceed 
The name, address and age of the author and, if a scout, his troop number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the first page of manuscript. 

Manuscripts must be marked “For the Take-a-Book-to-Camp Contest.” 
The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges of the letters submitted. 


Write a letter to The Editors of BOYS’ LIFE, telling them your choice and your reasons 
BOYS’ LIFE will pay $10.00, for the next best $5.00 


1000 words. 





were not yet over 





T was evening at 
Camp Boone. The 
sun had dropped be- 
hind the shaggy cur- 
tain of the pines on 


By Paul C. Oscanyan, Jr, 


Bill Gleason—Snipe Hunter 


their scare so they 
didn’t urge Gleason 
to hurry up and open 
the bag. There was 
something in it all 








the hills back of the [Meum 





camp and the good 
old campfire would soon be started, 
is, if that “dog-gone Beaver Patrol” 
up to its name. 

Scoutmaster Grey and his assistant, Mr. 
Klaus, were both in the mess tent talking 
over the letters from the Executive who 
had been there only the day before. 

In the words of Scotty, the leader of the 
Fox Patrol, it was the time to “start” 
something. Suiting the action to the words 
he proposed a Snipe Hunt. 

A Tenderfoot was, of course, elected to 
hold the bag while the others drove the 
Snipe into it. The Tenderfoot was very 
proud of the honor and on the way to the 
scene of action he rather clearly outlined 
his own experiences on other hunts (not 
snipe) and also made it plain as to what 
was going to be done to this particular 
snipe. The older Scouts exchanged know- 
ing looks. 

However, it only took them a few min- 
utes to come to the side of the brook which 
ran chattering down the hill and around 
the big rock at the head of the swimming 
pool. The Leaders consulted together for 
a few minutes and finally decided on the 
spot where Billy Gleason, the Tenderfoot, 
was to hold the bag and catch the snipe as 
he dashed from cover. Billy squatted in 
the long grass and was rather glad that 
some thoughtful soul had brought along a 


that 
lived 


lantern. You see, Bill was new to the ways 
of Scouting, and didn’t care much for the 
woods after dark. 

The fellows all moved off quietly into the 
woods and as soon as they judged they 
were out of earshot of Gleason they 
streaked for the camp and were soon busily 
engaged in preparation for the camp fire 
and Scout stunts. 


HE air was quiet in the camp. Notice- 

ably so. It seemed to the scoutmaster 
that something was going to happen, though 
what that something was he could not have 
told you if you had offered to pass all the 
Merit Badge exams. at once. Yes, as I 
say, it was very quiet for a Scout camp. 

But what was that! It sounded just like 
a screech or shout. Several of the Scouts 
turned pale. Again the screech came. By 
this time most of the fellows were wishing 
they had never heard of a Snipe Hunt and 
were wondering how Mr. Grey was going 
to look at the affair. 

Before they had a chance to do anything 
however, a very excited Tenderfoot burst 
into their midst with the bag clutched in his 
hands and held at arm’s length, all the 
while shouting at the top oi his shrill 
voice, “I’ve got one! I’ve got him! Look! 
Look !” 

The fellows all gathered around and 


right. You could see 
it struggling as it tumbled about the bag. 

Mr. Grey, who was a veteran snipe hunter 
himself, had never seen a snipe caught 
under these conditions and so he asked 
Gleason how he managed to catch it. 

“Why, I was squatting in the long grass 
down there by the brook in the place where 
the fellows told me to stay while they 
drove the snipe towards me. Gosh! 
wasn’t there more than a few minutes when 
I saw something move. I—I opened the 
bag and he made another dash at me. I— 
I wasn’t scared though. I just backed 
up a little and when he came at me 
again I almost fell into the brook. He 
landed in the bag somehow and—and here 
he is!” 


COUTMASTER GREY took the bag 

into the mess tent, where the lanterns 
were. The rest of the Scouts trooped in 
after him and gathered close around the 
table where the bag was laid. The snipe was 
alive and on the job as was to be seen by 
the struggles he was making. Mr. Grey 
up-ended the bag and shook cut—not a 
snipe, but a large and healthy bullfrog! 

The Troop laughed sickly. Poor Glea- 
son was crestfallen. For a while none of 
them saw the joke, but when they did they 
spent the rest of the evening laughing at 
their “Snipe Hunt.” 
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a little to his left, Racquette 
River (which connects Rac- 
quette Lake and Forked Lake, 
and then flows out of the east 
end of Forked) came into the 
lake. Several virgin pine trees 
a hundred and fifty feet high, 
their tops dead, stood on the left bank of 
the river’s mouth. 

Perched on a dead limb, silhouetted 
against a clear blue sky, was a bald eagle, 
its white head and tail proving that it was 
over three years old, for the national bird 
does not attain its white plumage until 
between the: third and fourth years. 

Through the field glasses the eagle could 
be seen pluming the feathers of his breast 
and occasionally reaching back to his rump 
and squeezing with his beak the tip of his 
oil sack (“Pope’s nose”). Then he ran his 
beak through the feathers and rubbed off 
the drop of oil. Many a time had Jim 
watched birds render themselves “water- 
proof” in this way. 

Jim had somewhat tired of watching the 
eagle and had turned his glasses up Rac- 
quette River when he saw an osprey or fish 
hawk winging its way down the river. 
Reaching the shallow at the mouth of the 
river, it circled and hovered in the air sev- 
eral times as it scanned the water for a fish. 
Suddenly, after a period of hovering, it 
turned head down and, plunging from a 
height of about seventy feet, struck the 
water with such force that the spray was 
thrown in all directions. Rising laboriously, 
it shook the spray from its feathers, and, 
mounting to fifty feet, began flying about 
and hovering. Finally down it went again. 
This time it tarried in getting up, and when 
it had cleared the surface Jim saw with the 
glasses that it held a good-sized sucker in 
its talons. 

It started to fly over the lake toward the 
boy, rising higher and higher as it neared 
him. When it was about a hundred feet 
in the air Jim noticed that the eagle had 
left his perch and was pursuing the hawk. 
Burdened with the fish, the hawk flew 
slowly and the eagle was fast overtaking 
it. Evidently the hawk had also noticed 
the eagle, for it “whistled” several times 
and changed its course, but the eagle gained 
still more by cutting across the angle. 

When directly in front of Jim the two 
birds came together; the osprey whistled 
and dove in mid air, the eagle in close pur- 
suit. They doubled and twisted about, the 
hawk still hanging to the fish and the eagle 
trying to make it let go. Jim could not 
see that the eagle actually attempted to 
claw the hawk, their movements were so 


meat and marrow 
are added and al- 
lowed to simmer for an 
hour until the meat is 
ready to fall off the bones. 
But what's the use of talk- 
ing about it when we are : i 
here in New York City! Never mind—in 
that other pail is some rice and raisins. You 
see, the fellows put a cup of rice, a hand- 
ful of raisins and a teaspoonful of salt 
into two quarts of boiling water; but the 
rice was washed first in cold water, drained 
and then put into the boiling water and 
allowed to boil hard, the cover was left 
off the pail to keep the steam from blow- 
ing it off. When the water boiled away 
more water was added and in twenty min- 
utes the plum duff was done and moved to 
one side where it will keep hot and not 
burn, or it may be devoured immediately. 
If you are in the north woods keep your 
eyes on your plum duff or the Canada jays, 
called camp robbers, will steal all the 
raisins. Sugar, butter or syrup may be 
put on the rice, if one has these things and 
likes the mixture. 

Do not try to cook meat over the fire, 
you will only smoke it up and scorch the 
outside. Build a roasting fire, Fig. 4, and 
hang your meat, chicken or game over a 
dripping pan and let it cook by RE- 
FLECTED HEAT in front of the fire. 

Suspend the meat by a piece of wire, if 
such a thing is to be had, but if not soak 
a bit of string until it is thoroughly wet 
and with it attach the meat to the end of 
the “speygelia,” Fig. 4 Z, twist the meat 
around and around so that when you let 
go the string in untwisting will spin the 
meat, thus exposing all sides to the heat of 
the baking fire, Fig. 4. 

___ Fig. 5 is known as the frying fire ; the fire 
is laid between two flattened logs, stones or 


other 
bones 
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but instead of flying they scut- 
tled over the water, leaving a 
long broad wake behind. As 
large as they were, they could 
not rise from the lake, but 
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“ran” along, using their wings 








quick. They never clinched, but ducked 
and dove, and suddenly he saw the fish fall- 
ing. Instantly the eagle left the hawk and, 
with wings bowed, darted down and grasped 


the fish in the air with his talons just. 


as it was about to strike the lake. 

The osprey continued on up the lake, 
while the eagle started for his old perch 
and, lighting on the stub, began to tear at 
the fish with his beak. Then a second eagle 
came from the lake and there was another 
squabble. The last bird was a young one, 
as it was darker colored all over, possibly 
an offspring of the old bird. The one with 
the fish arose and flew to another tree top 
nearby, closely followed by the young one. 
They did not seem to be really fighting, but 
squabbled for five minutes, and then the 
eagle with the fish started off down the 
lake and the last Jim saw of them they 
were flying a few yards apart and were 
soon lost behind the timber on a hilly point. 

Jim cooked his lunch at an old camping 
spot and spent the afternoon scouting along 
the shores of the lake and its bays. Near 
the east end of the lake he found an island 
at the mouth of a wide bay that ran north 
about a mile. 

He paddled up this bay and in the dis- 
tance saw a flock of large birds perched in 
a row on a log at the water’s edge. Turn- 
ing toward them he worked along. At first 
they appeared to be white, but on closer 
observation he saw that their backs were 
gray, their underparts white, heads red 
and the red extended down the neck and 
ended abruptly. They had long, somewhat 
pointed red bills. He stopped paddling and 
with the glasses saw that they also had 
crests, and then he discovered that it was 
a family of seven young American mergan- 
sers, also known as sheldrake, saw-bill, 
gooseander, fish duck and arrowhead. They 
were so large that it was difficult to dis- 
tinguish the mother from the young ones. 
The father, who has an iridescent green 
head, was not with them. Although Jim 
afterward saw several more flocks of young 
sheldrake, he never saw a male bird. 

Jim tried to get nearer to them, but 
they were wide awake and when he had ap- 
proached to within a hundred yards they 
slid off the log and swam out into the lake. 
The boy quickened his speed and with one 
accord the whole flock took to their wings, 





sod close enough to safely hold the frying 
pan when resting thereon. 

If you have plenty of lard and some 
“spuds” then it is a simple matter to have 


good fried potatoes. If potatoes, instead 
of being fried with just sufficient grease 
to keep them from sticking to the pan, 
are boiled in a generous amount of lard, 
they will taste far better, and, strange as it 
may seem, be really less greasy than if a 
moderate amount of lard is used. 

In camp we usually fry small fish, but 
first scale the fish and then with the sharp 
blade of a knife make a cut from top head 
over gill covers, Q, Fig. 6, diagonally down 
to point gill cover, then in a curve to anal 
fin, R, Fig. 6, cut down to the backbone 
and ribs. Now stick the point of the knife at 
Q to one side of the backbone, cut the meat 
from the principal bones, using care to 
keep against side of ribs, until the blade 
splits the back to S, here you thrust the 
knife point through until it protrudes at 
the anal fin, R, Fig. 6. From this point 
continue until you reach the tail T, cut 
the opposite side in the same manner and 
then the two cutlets may (Q, R, T; S) be 
fried and the head, backbones and entrails 
thrown away. Sprinkle the fish cutlets 
with salt and pepper, roll them in dry corn 
meal, fry in hot lard, pork or bacon fat. 


To Make Flapjacks 


When it comes to the gentle art of 
flapjacking, one must do it properly or fail. 
Two much grease in the pan spoils the 
cake and besplatters the cook; too much 


‘frying pan, Fig. 


to lift their bodies so that their 
webbed feet could touch the surface. 

The young naturalist chased them about, 
but was no match for them. As soon as 
he was within a hundred yards, off they 
scuttled again for a quarter mile and then 
settled on the water and waited for him to 
come up. 

At the far end of the bay a stream en- 
tered the lake through a broad, mossy, 
brush-covered flat or bog with a sprinkling 
of tamarack trees. A family of adult and 
four young king birds or bee martins was 
distributed in the tops of several dead tam- 
aracks, and as the canoe gained the shore 
at the foot of a tamarack the old birds 
raised a great hue and darted down at him. 
Looking up, Jim saw the nest in the tree 
not more than eight feet from the ground. 
Their actions were surprising, for the 
young birds were old enough to take care 
of themselves and king birds rear but one 
brood in a season, so why should these 
birds take so much interest in an aban- 
doned nest? 

_ Hoping that this might prove an excep- 
tion to the rule, Jim shinned up the tree 
to see if there were a second set of eggs 
in the nest. It was empty, as he had ex- 
pected, and much matted by the young 
ones before they left it. 

His efforts were not in vain, however, 
for he found that in place of wool and 
hair, which are obtainable in agricultural 
lands, these birds had built the nest almost 
entirely of sphagnum moss. 

It was well along in the afternoon when 
he turned toward camp, and once out in 
the main lake he found a steady east wind 
blowing, and, hoisting his sail, reached 
camp in time to get supper before dark. 

While eating, he heard a fish hawk 
“whistle” and soon the bird came in sight 
and began fishing in the shallow water at 
the mouth of Brandreth Lake outlet. It 
had no luck, however, and finally alighted 
in a live hemlock tree opposite camp. It 
was still there when too dark to see across 
the lake. 

Jim waited a little while longer and 
then paddled over to see if it were roost- 
ing there, and, sure enough, through the 
semi-darkness its white breast could easily 
be seen against the dark background. 
(To be continued in the September Boys’ 

Lire) 


batter in the pan makes a 
cake which will splatter hot 
batter all over the cook’s 
hands and face when he at- 
tempts to throw and catch 
it in the pan; too hot a pan 
sets the grease on fire; too 
much of anything spoils the game. Use 
your head, practise and obey the rules and 
the result will be that your flapjacks will 
become famous. 

To one quart of flour add one tea- 
spoonful of salt and in order that the 
cakes may be rich brown color add two 
spoonfuls of sugar, and in order to keep 
them from being heavy add two teaspoons 
of baking powder. If you have some pork 
fat scoop up two tablespoonfuls and mix 
it with dry flour. Now mix your flour 
with cold water; do it gradually, using care 
not to have lumps in the batter. Make the 
batter thin enough to pour into the frying 
pan but use care not to make it too thin. 

Get your frying pan hot and then grease 
it with a clean greased rag fastened to the 
end of a wand. Now pour in the batter 
until it almost covers the bottom of the 
pan, set the pan over the hot embers, Fig. 
5. When the bubbles begin to pock-mark 
the surface of the cake, loosen the edges, 
Fig. 7, shuffle the pan, and if the cake 
slides about it is ready to flap. 

To flap a flapper dip outside edge of the 
8, and by a quick wrist 
movement bring the outside edge upwards, 
Fig. 9, this will toss the flapper in the air, 
Fig. 10, and as it turns over catch it in 
the pan, Fig. 11; this last figure shows the 
flapjack with one side black and the other 
side white, so that its journey through the 
air may be more readily understood. There 
is a joy in flapping flapjacks only known 
to the initiated, a joy almost as keen as 
that of eating the nicely browned cakes. 








has a better sheath 


Sheath fits head as well as bit 
—easy to get axe in or out. 
First-grade sole leather, strongly 
stitched, with six sturdy rivets. 

Plumb has made official scout 
axes for years, because Scout 
Headquarters appreciate the val- 
ue of Plumb special analysis steel 
and Plumb double tempering. 

Be sure your equipment is cor- 
rect and up-to-date. Get the 
Plumb Scout Axe, with its better 
sheath, its red handle and its 
wonderful Plumb Take-up wedge, 
that keeps the handle always tight. 


$1.50, complete with sheath 
At your hardware dealer’s or from 
Scout Headquarters. Write us if 
your dealer can’t supply you. 
FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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IN CAMP YOU’LL 
WANT ONE OF 
THESE WATCHES 
FROM BOYS’ LIFE 





~S 


THE GLOWNITE WATCH 
” ”? 
“Shows Time in Darkness 


A sturdy carefully made timepiece. 16 
size nickel case. The hands and nu- 
merals are ted with a subst con- 
taining genuine radium. Guaranteed. 
Rigid construction and insulation in- 
sures timekeeping in spite of jars, jolts 
and rough usage. 

Given for oalliag one NEW yearly 
BOYS’ LIFE subscription (not your 
own) and $1.00 (a total remittance of 
$3.00), or for two new yearly subscrip- 
tions and only 50 cents (total $4.50) 


or the Paramount 


SILVERED DIAL 


The Paramount is not a night watch 
but it has the special advantage of 
a face which can be read at any angle. 
This fine watch will be given you for 
selling only one NEW yearly subscrip- 
tion and sending 75c (total remittance 
$2.75) or for two NEW yearly sub- 
scriptions and only 25c (total remit- 
tance $4.25). 


BOYS’ LIFE, 5,84 460"° 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


























‘Stop those 
back fence concerts’ 


ten yowls of a prowling 
Tommy are as mere love- 
songs beside the ear-splitting 
howls of a perturbed radio set 
(and you'll be surprised how 
often one gets perturbed with- 
out the calming influence of 
the proper Amplifying Trans- 
former). 

Most any transformer can 
amplify sound, but it will also 
amplify the stray fields which 
produce howling and distor- 
tion. It takes the Acme Am- 
plifying Transformer with its 
specially constructed iron core 
and coil to put an end to the 
“back-fence” concerts. Only 
when you add the Acme do you 
get the realistic tone and vol- 
ume so markedly absent in the 
ordinary radio receiving set. 

The Acme Radio Frequency 
Transformer greatly increases 
the range of any receiving set, 
either vacuum tube or crystal 
detector type. The Acme 
Audio Frequency Transformer 
produces not only volume, but 
reality of tone. It is indispen- 
sable to the satisfactory opera- 
tion of loud speaking devices. 
The combination of one or 
more stages of Acme Radio 
and Audio Frequency Trans- 
formers assures the maximum 
of range, of volume and of 
reality in tone. 

The Acme Apparatus Com- 
pany, pioneer radio engineers 
and manufacturers, have per- 
fected not only Radio and 
Audio Frequency Transform- 
ers as well as other receiver 
units and sets, but are recog- 
nized as the foremost manufac- 
turers of Transmitting Ap- 
paratus for amateur purposes. 
Sold only at the best radio 
stores. The Acme Apparatus 
Company, Cambridge, Mass., 

S. A. New York Sales Of- 
fice, 1270 Broadway. 





Tye 4 A-2 Acme Amplifying eee 
Price $5 (East of Rocky Mts.) 


ACME; 


for amplification 











BUILD YOUR OWN 
RADIO RECEIVING SET 


and receive daily concerts, market reports, etc. 
Complete directions—with drawings and dia- 
grams—sent postpaid for 25c. Send coin or 
money order to-day. Special offers on complete 





Radio sets and parts. Address Dept. B, 
BASSETT RADIO SUPPLY CO. 
Roseville Station Newark, N. J. 
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wk rf wT st, Ay 
7 eiegranh. § Hallway. ion and Government offciele 
unities ear ‘e portion. atalog free. 
.s ihe Kirk ‘Street. Valparaiso, ind. 
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The Vario-Coupler 


i (Continued from page 34) 








between the first and second taps of 
second series and cannot therefore be 
reached by either switch. But if we move 
the ground switch to contact with the 
second tap of the second series (turn No. 
and then cut out six turns of the first 


lies 
the 


| or antenna series by removing the antenna 





LEGRAPHY, 





‘ 


switch to the sixth tap, we will then have 
14 turns in the circuit. 


RADIO NOTES 


HE news that President Harding has 

become an_ enthusiastic radio fan 
is of much greater importance than we 
may at first realize. It is one of the 
boasts of America that the President is a 
democratic ruler, who can be easily 
approached, whereas royalty is proverbially 
hedged about by a variety of barriers. 
The radio telephone makes the President 
of the United States far more democratic 
than ever before. It makes it possible for 
him to speak directly, if he desires to a 
very large proportion of the citizens of 
the United States. 

The White House radio set was installed 
by the experts of the Navy Department. 
The sect rests upon two of the shelves in 
a book case beside the President’s desk. 
A loop aerial was first employed, but this 
was changed to an outdoor antenna in 
order that the President might listen in 
on distant stations. It is now possible for 
the President to overhear the broadcast- 
ing of all the great stations of the United 
States, as well as messages from Europe. 


HE erection of the great masts for 
holding the antenna of long dis- 
tance sending stations present many diffi- 


usually made 
of steel tubes and rise to a height of 
over 300 feet. To build a scaffolding to 
this height would entail immense expense. 
An ingenious scheme has been employed 
in building the towers of the great sta- 
tion near New York. The masts are 
formed of a series of steel cylinders. 
These are cast in two pieces and bolted 
together. 

The heavy steel plates are raised by 
means of a derrick which rises directly 
above the mast. A cage or enclosed plat- 
form is also hung from the top of the 
mast in which the workmen stand. As 
each section of the cylinder is bolted in 
position, the derrick is raised to a sufficient 
height to enable the men to lift another 
section in position, The plan is some- 
taing like the scheme of lifting yourself 
by your boot straps. The towering mast 
is of course held in position by a series 
of guys running to stout anchorages in 
several directions. 


N their long flight across the continent 

the mail airplanes are always in instant 
communication with the ground by wire- 
less electricity. The airplanes carry re- 
ceiving sets and in some cases sending 
apparatus. The device is strapped to the 
aviator’s head so that he can receive and 
transmit messages while his hands are 
left free for the difficult business of driv- 
ing his machine. There are at present 
fifteen stations beginning with Hazelhurst 
Long Island and extending to San Fran- 
cisco a distance of 2,680 miles. A radio 
message may be relayed from station to 
station across the entire breadth of the 
United States. 





| Whale Killing With Indians 


(Continued from page 9) 














NLUCKILY, the canoe I was in never 

got near the whale till it was dead. 
Approaching it then, a huge spruce-root 
cable was fastened to its tail and all the 
canoes in Indian file began to tow it to the 
beach, which we found was no easy task. 
At high tide we dragged it far inland so 
that at low tide it was high and dry. 

Then came the cutting of it up and the 
dividing of the blubber and meat. This was 
a sight worth seeing. All were happy. The 
chiefs assigned to each person of chieftain 
stock his portion of the blubber while it 
was still on the carcass, the chief whaler— 
the one who harpooned the whale first— 
getting the “saddle” for his portion. And 
each person and helpers proceeded with 
knives and ladders to get his portion, which 
was carried to the smoke-houses by the 
women of the respective households. The 
blubber being removed, the lean meat (the 
whale steak) was turned over to the old 
people and the non-chieftain families, and 
such a time of labor, each trying to get his 
year’s supply of meat! And there was meat 
enough for the whole village and plenty 
r ft for the crows and dogs. 

As soon as the blubber was all carried to 
re respective smoke-houses it was boiled 
to render out the oil. The “cracklin” was 
| then sliced and hung up over the fire to be 


smoked, reminding one much of the dried 
pumpkin in old-fashioned homes. 

The “saddle,” however, was removed in 
a single piece and hung over a pole to 
“ripen” and let the non-boiled oil drip from 
it into a wooden trough. When sufficiently 
“ripe” it was boiled whole. Then a big 
“potlatch” (give-away) feast was given in 
honor of its owner for his being favored 
of the gods. 

In this ceremony, besides the floundering, 
whale-dying imitation dance, the children 
were given the cooked skin of the “saddle”’ 
to eat. This skin when boiled was black 
and sticky-plastic, but was said to have a 
good flavor. With hands tied behind them, 
the participants in the contest ate of this 
sticky stuff till they were literally be- 
smeared with it and were a sight to behold. 
Then came a coffee-drinking contest by the 
adults. The great hall was divided into 
about equal divisions and the contest was 
to see which division could drink the most 
coffee in a specified time. At the signal the 
waiters rushed back and forth and poured 
coffee out of pots, pails and kettles, and the 
contestants swallowed it while it was scald- 
ing hot and yelled for more till the place 
was a bedlam; until a shout proclaimed the 
winner of the contest. 

















These instructions must be followed, 
otherwise pictures will not be considered: 
1. Pictures must be taken by the contest- 
ant and related to Scouting directly or in- 


directly. 
Directly: Activities of scouts, hiking, 
campaign work, etc. 
Indirectly: Animal and other nature 
studies. 
2. Photographs for any contest must 


reach the editor before the 10th of the 
second month preceding the date of publi- 
cation. The competition is open to all read- 
ers of Boys’ Lire. 

3. Name and address of sender should 


be written on back of picture. Pictures 
without names will not be considered. Do 
not send letters. Do not send negatives. 

4. Pictures will not be returned unless a 
stamped and addressed envelope is en- 
closed. 

5. The Art Editor of Boys’ Lire will act 
as judge of the photographs submitted. 

6. A prize of $5.00 will be awarded to 
the picture or group of pictures from one 
contestant, judged the best, and a dollar 
will be paid for every other photograph 
accepted and published. Photographs ac- 
cepted and published become the property 
of Boys’ Lire. 





Give Your Radio Set 
High Quality At Small Cost 


Security Radio Sockets 


have positive wiping 
contact” against sides 
of -lockimg- Springs, 
forming « firm, dust- 
less connection. 

Brass and nickeled 
shell and nuts. 
Base of highly 
polished hard 
rubber. Binding 
posts instead of 
screws for 
con- 











greater 
venience and efficiency. 

May be mounted on front or back of panel. 
Price $1. 


Security Amplifying Transformers 


are correctly de- 
signed with the 
proper ratio of 
turns between 
the primary and 
secondary coils 
and have the cor- 
rect impedence 
to work best with 
modern audion 
tubes. Are neat 
and compact; 
two styles: . 
Completely 

mounted with 
supporting brack- 
ets. connecting block and binding posts 
with primary and secondary indicated 
Semi-mounted, assembled with supporting 
brackets, but without 
block and binding posts 
At your Dealer’s or pe ary 
direct if he cannot supply you. 


THE F. BISSELL COMPANY 
801 Lafayette St., Toledo, Ohio 





$5 




















Just out! 


The Latest Book 


on Radio 

Gitsert Radio Telephone 

and Broadcasting. Build 
wireless—sim- 

Theory of wireless, Sim- 
ple Transmitting and Receiving Appa- 
ratus, Antennae and Grounds, Vacuum 
Tubes and the Operation of Amateur 
Sets. All you want to know. 
Hundreds of simple diagrams and illustrations. 
The greatest book of the year on wireless. Send 
for your copy today. The A. C. Gilbert Com- 
pany, 315 Blatchley Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 









your own \ 
ple instructions and ex- 
planation of this fasci- 






nating subject. 


















All Radio Advertisements gublished in 
BOYS’ LIFE have been examined and ap- 
proved by an expert in that line. Only worth 
while goods are offered for sale. You can 
have confidence in our advertisers. 


MAKE MONEY AT HOME 


you can earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your 
Spare time writing show co Quickly and 
easily learned by our new, simple “Instructograph” 
met! No canvassing or soliciting; we teach you 
how, guarantee you steady work aims no matter 
where you live, and pay you cash each week. 
Full particulars and Booklet free 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
52Ryrie Building Toronto, Can. 


TENTS of All Kinds 


(WATER AND MILDEW PROOF) 























Tents for lodgers is the present day solution 
of the high cost of building camps. Let us 
tell you about the many advantage in using 
our tents. We make tents of all kinds, Flys, 
Tarpaulins, etc. Write for Catalogue. 


United States Tent & Awning Co. 
233 No. Desplaines St., Chicago, Ill. 
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A Week. in the Wilderness, 8y Donald Stauffer | 








Te ‘is the story. of three boys and a ~ 


-girl, of a wéek in the wilderness, of 
~ tent” and~tanipfire- of -.stream. and 
mouritain ‘and- forest, of. silent spaces. and 
good “feflowship-~ *’ ox : 

The-youngest of:our_party was, Jack, ten 
years Old. Jeanné was .twelve, Ted had 
passed his fourteenth birthday, and-I was 
not yet seventeen. .,Our-father and 
mother gave_-us ‘the Ford, for our . 
week’s “outing,“ so One ~sunny June 
morning: we left the city, grossed ‘the: 
farmlands, “and entered “the canyons. 
Seventy-five miles up winding gorges 
and over. forésfed slopes brought ys” 
to the hotel ‘at “Copeland Lake; for 
us the last outpost” of . civilization. 
Over ‘a dim corduroy log road, long” 
fallen into .disuse, our automobile 
plunged and jolted into the heart of 
silent, mysterious Wild Basin. 

When the road had dwindled until 
it was scarcely more than a trail 
among the aspens, we were com- 
pelled to leave the Ford and strike 
out on foot. We now had the prob- 


lem of transporting our baggage on our backs up 
three miles of winding trail to our camping grounds 
Carrying in all 
the necessities for a week’s stay was something of an 
After the first trip in, Jeanne ‘and I 
left Jack and Ted to make camp among the lodge- 
On the 


at an altitude of nine thousand feet. 
achievement. 


poles while we returned for leftovers. 
way back to camp we met two peo- 


slanting snow patches. Usually we lunched 
on the shores of one of the lakes, waded in 
the -shallows; had- water battles, skipped 
rocks‘over the ripples, or photographed a 
cathedral peak or a lacy foam. falls” that. 
tinkfed-into the lake. Often we discoveféd 
untiamed ponds in deep forests or-sky blue. 
jewels at timberline, and we voted each of 













ple on horseback, coming out of the 
basin. These, together with one 
other party we met later at Thunder 
Lake, were the only people we saw 
all the time we were in the forests. 
When we arrived at camp the tent 
was pitched, the water pails were 
filled from the river, and the fireplace 
was built. 

Within the next few days we saw 
more wild country than we ever 
dreamed existed. The trails in Wild 
Basin are few and far between, but 
with the aid of a United States Geo- 
logical Map and a compass, we felt 
confident enough to leave the beaten 
paths and follow ‘the streams or 
ridges. Often we made our way for 
miles through dense and silent forests where 
the only sounds were the crackling of dead 
branches under our feet and the alarm 
clock rattle of Fremont squirrels. Or our 
course might parallel some foaming torrent 
that rushed down from timberline barrens 
in spray falls and glittering cascades. Along 
these noisy creeks, water ouzels darted 
swiftly, or stood on foam-splashed rocks, 
bobbing and ducking cheerfully. Here, too, 
on drenched mossy rock islands grew ver- 
milion orchids, which, like the yellow lilies 
on the stagnant lakes, always seemed to 
bloom just out of reach. 

The lakes within the basin always nest- 
led in the most picturesque cirques ‘and 
hollows. Thunder, Pear,-. Bluebird, Otizel, 
Eagle, Pipit, Junco, Sandbeach—the names 
themselves were enticing, and the lakes 
doubly so. The sparkling blue-green depths 
of these mountain gems reflected glacier- 
gouged peaks, jagged rock slides, and: steep, 


‘°F ET me tell you, 
son,” said the 
scoutmaster, 


“you'll get far more 
fun and real sport and 








Our Wilderness Camp 


these a name—Tinker Bell Lake, Mirror 
Pond, Lake of the Rocky Shallows, or Lake 
of the Lonesome Lilies. 

Next to visiting these lakes, all of which 
are above ten thousand feet in altitude, we 
liked to climb up above timberline and look 
down over the green and purple forests that 
blanketed the slopes below. Timberline in 
this section of the Rockies lies between 
eleven thousand and eleven thousand five 
hundred feet, and generally we had quite a 
breath-taking scramble before we passed 
the last wind-beaten, storm-twisted tree, 
dwarfed, gnarled, and torn in its battle 
with wind and weather. From the grass 
meadows or shale slopes of the higher 
peaks we could look across the great rock- 
walled valley,.and let our eyes sweep from 
the low forest floor up the long slants to 
the square granite turret of Long’s Peak, 
fourteen thousand foot sentinel of the 
basin. : 





enjoyment out of a 




















good bow than you can 
out of any gun. You 
can practice with it in a lot of places where 
a gun is prohibited, and furthermore, bet- 
ter than a gun, you can have your cake and 
eat it too, so to speak for you pick up your 
arrows and use them over and over again. 
Doesn’t cost you anything for ammuni- 
tion. Somebody told you the bow was a 
kid’s toy. . Forget it, Scout! The early 
settlers in this country didn’t think they 
were being played with when the Indians 
used to shoot them up with arrows.” 

Scout Smith got busy at once and. made 
his bow, and a fine one it was when fin- 
ished, polished as a new piano, bending in 
a perfect curve at each end but absolutely 
rigid and stiff for afew inches each side 
of the handle, and casting an arrow with 
speed and power. 


1922 


The arrows themselves gave difficulty. 
It seemed almost impossible at first to get 
the feathers on nicely but he soon mastered 
that trick and niade a quiverful of arrows 
that were very creditable appearing. But 
when he came to shoot them he found 


that some did not fly well at all. He took 
the whole quiverful to the scoutmaster and 
asked why. 

“In the first place,” said the scoutmaster, 
“some of these arrows are crooked. Glance 
down this arrow and you will see. You 
can straighten the crooked ones by bending 
them in your fingers. Archers have always 
straightened their arrows before shooting 
them. Always be sure your arrows are per- 
fectly straight, otherwise they will not fly. 

“But why is it that some of my arrows 


above, we felt free as the birds. 


With uncounted miles of forest and peak 
spread out below, and with clear blue sky 
Above 
timberline we lost all sense of oppression, 


all that feeling of being “cooped up” or 


shut in. Here too, the pungent smell of 


the spruce and pine gave way to a clear, 
sweet, cool, scentless air that made us want 


to inhale gallons at a breath. And 
the above-timberline flowers, al- 
though smaller than the others, were 
extremely graceful, dainty, and 
brightly colored. It seemed queer 
that such delicate little bits of color 
could grow where -the big, strong 
trees fall down and die. We thought 
it was a fine example of the fable 
‘ about the reed and the oak. 

Every day we spent among scenes 
like these—forest and meadow, 
stream and lake, peak and glacier. 
But every night we returned to 
camp, and there in the blaze of the 
fire we enjoyed ourselves in a dif- 
ferent way. Our site was a plateau 
of lodge poles a hundred yards above 


the creek, with a dry, springy floor of decayed 
needles. 
tall trunks, we had no underbrush or rocks to 
clear away, for Nature seemed to have made this 
pine grove for a camp site. 
up from a deserted lumber camp to make a table, 
and hung our supplies in flour sacks from the 


When we pitched our tent between two 
We brought a plank 


trees, out of reach of the mountain 
rats and chipmunks. We took turns 
cooking. Before we left camp, Jack 
could flip a flap-jack as high as any 
of us, and he had learned the diffier- 
ence between a bonfire and a cook 
fire. In spite of the fact that we 
had had to tote in our supplies on 
Shank’s mare, we had enough for 
occasional banquets. Our prize meal | 
consisted of soup, potatoes, creamed 
chip beef, cocoa, peas and corn, Jello 
with grated pineapple and a marsh- 
mallow toast to wind up ‘the feast. 
Certainly we didn’t starve. We 
couldn’t afford to if we intended to 
keep up our fifteen mile hikes over 
no trails at all. 

: We were not the only ones that 
lived near camp. The first night Ted left 
his cap on the ground, and the next morn- 
ing all the mountain rats had left of it was 
part of the visor and the sweat band. Blue 
jays, Fremont squirrels and chipmunks kept 
the camp noisy in the daytime in decided 
contrast to the sleek and silent camp birds. 
One day we surprised a deer in a patch of 
aspen. 

And the evenings around the camp fires 
were splendid. We talked over the day’s 
trip, planned one for the next day, told 
stories, and sang songs. Life in the woods 
became homelike and perfect. When the 
last day came, we could hardly realize 
our week was over. With the bedding 
rolled, the tent folded, and the axe, 
lantern and grub all packed on our backs, 
we took our last look at camp, turned 
away unwillingly, and struck out for the 
Ford and civilization. But we left with a 
feeling that we had had a real camping trip. 





spin'as they fly while 
others fly without spin- 
ning ?”’ asked the scout. 

“That’s because of 
the way you put the 
feathers on. You 
should use turkey wing 
feathers if you can get 
them for they are the very best and the 
feathers on any arrow must always be from 
the same wing of the bird. Then the arrow 
will spin nicely and shoot straight. It will 
make about one turn in every ten feet. If 
you use feathers from both wings on the 
same arrow, or tail feathers, the probabil- 
ities are that the arrow won't spin, and be- 
cause it does not spin it will not shoot as 
straight as one that does. The spinning 
helps keep it on a straight course, you see. 
The best old time archers used goose feath- 
ers but that was because they had no turk- 
eys, for the turkey is an American bird’ and 
back in those days America hadn’t been dis- 
covered. Ifyoupaint your arrows withbroad 
red and yellow bands you can also see them 
more easily when you go to pick them up.” 





U can now get one real authority on 
radio subjects—how to enjoy the daily 
programs in your own home;—what kind of 


aerial to put up—how to operate your set to 
best advantage—the correct way to ney 
with underwriters’ rules—every phase of radio, 
technically correct in eveqydag Tengnem. This 
one authority is the Lefax Radio Handbook, 
compiled by the heads of the United States 
Radio Laboratory with all the unlimited re- 
sources of the Government at their command. 
It’s written in language so easy to understand 
that anyone, with Lefax help, can get expert 
radio results, / key 

Lefax (Leaf facts) is pocket size, indexed, 
and loose-leaf. It never grows old. All the 
new events, the latest developments, are re- 
ported as fast as they happen on new pages, 
sent FREE to every owner up to ey 31st, 
1923. Only by using Lefax Handbook and 
Lefax Service can —_ have a radio library, 
complete in one handy volume—that is perpetu- 
ally up-to-date. Get your copy at once fora 
full year of Lefax Service free. Order your 
copy from your radio dealer or send $3,50 
direct to 
LEFAX, Inc., 173D South Ninth St., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 








HIS FREE catalogue tells you the kind of 
a Wireless Telephone to own, so that you 
receive in your own home all the latest news, 
music, church services, lectures—everything 
broadcasted throughout the United States. 
Every home will soon have a wireless tele- 
phone outfit. We now offer complete outfits 
from $15 up. 
Everyone interested in radio should see our low 
rices on parts and accessories. Write for this book. 
en about the miracle invention of the age. 
Easy to install, as simple to operate as @ regular 
telephone. 
One copy of this booklet is yours, free. 
Write for your copy. 


Address Dept. R-8 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Chicago 
Kansas City St. Paul 

















10c. CHARGES RADIO & Auto Batteries 


FROM A LAMP SOCKET, At Home With an F-F BATTERY poostes, 
Which is a Full Wave Magnetic Rectifier, for 105-125 Volt, 60 Cycle A.C. No Skil 
is Required. AMMETER eliminates All Guess Work. Is it not gratify’ to 
Always Ready for Radiophone Broadcast Music, ws wh 
Call? F-F Battery Boosters are Complete, Compact, Portable, Automatic, Charging 
Units. Infusible Carbon Rectifyi f 
Uninterrupted Service, at Constant enc 
Delivers Rapid Taper Ch: 
Booster Plug in Lamp Socket; | 
Battery Terminals & i 
Morning. 't thin! ; d 
worn out, Buy a Booster & Fill them with Life. It 
Saves You 30 a Charge & Lasts a Lifetime 










REDUCE ” 

ype 6 charges “A” 6 volt Battery-At 6 amperes $15 
Fyre charges “B” Batteries Up to 109 volts $15 
Type A-B charges Both “A&B” Radio Batteries $20 
Type 12 charges 12 volt Battery At S amperes $15 

‘ype 166 charges 6 volt Battery At 12 amperes $24 
Type 1612 charges 12 volt Botany At? Oo tee $24 
Type 1626 is a Combination of 166 & 161 $36 
Large Types are for heavy Batteries. or 
where time is limited. Shipping Weights 
Complete with AMMETER & BATTERY 
CLIPS, 11 to 15 Ibs. Purchase from Your 


T, OF or pet 

Shipment. Or if for cel Post 

DIO AUT Shi pment add insurance 

to You the You destes C °o D For Group Cha ving Use Fee 

ROTARY e Automatic 12 Battery Size $135. Bul- 

letin 7A, Now or Write for PREE tive BOOSTER 
julle le 


THE FRANCE MFG. CO., CLEVELAND,OHIO,U.S.A. 
Canadian Representative Battery Service & Sales Co.. Hamilton Ontario. Canada 

All Radio advertisements published in 
Boys’ LIFE have been examined and ap- 
proved by an expert in that line. Only worth 
while goods are offered for sale. You can 
have confidence in our advertisers. 


COMING 








Find out what you're going to 
ey - BOYS’ LIFE this winter, 
inside cover of this issue. 
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[Ne advertisements for this column are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert in 
stamp matters. Kindly report any unsatisfactory 


service.] 














Each from a different coun- 


STAMPS try ~only 50¢ — send for 
packet No. 248. 100, all different, 
from Africa—only $1.00, packet No. 


223. Send for free price list—thou- 
sands of stamp bargains. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 
33 West 44th St. New York City 














STAMP 105 China, Egypt. Etc., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, list of 3000 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over 500 illustrations, 
with dates, names of couneien, ete., 3c. rw ones, 
l4e, 350. 1. _82.25. A. BULLARD co., 
-qwertd eotates of stuns, §6448 Tremont St., ‘net. Ag, 
- Ste. Book 3c. Direct im- ‘oston, Mass. 


STAMPS 50 all different. Africa,§ Brazil, 
Peru, Cuba, Mexico, Ceylon, 10c. 
—" Java, etc, and Album, 
eg 4 mixed, 40c; 50 different U.S. 25c; 1Co 
50 per cent, List Free 


ieee 
I buy stamps. oe srEGiMA 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. St. Louis, MO 











STAMPS FREE—Fine Set War Stamps, Surcharge, Un- 
used, Pictorials. British French Colonials, 2c postage. 
Following fine value: 30 Africa, lic; 45 Asia, l4c; 30 
Australia, 13c; 25 Austria, 7c; 40 British Colonfals, = 
25 Camada, 12c; 10 Czecho- “Slovak, 7c; 15 Egypt, 10c; 20 
French Colonials. 8c; 3 Gibraltar, 6c. Big Price List Free. 
MIDLAND STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada. 





Unused Foreign Stamps 
Stamp Ss Free ?}, all different free to all send- 
ing for our oo sheets. Postage 2c. Mention this 
paper. Large album, lic. List of 1000 stamps at 
each and 1500 stamps at Ic each. If possible send 
names 2 collectors. We buy stamps 
QUAKER STAMP CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


Abyssinian stamp, Guate- 

65c for 8c mala Parrot stamp. Packet 

30 var. British Colonies, Total cat. 65c 
Packet Hinges. Large mm scale and Perf. 
Gauge, with our har«some price list, to in 
troduce our fine 50% app roval sheets all for 

WE BUY COLLECTIONS. 

1000 varieties penned alphabetically $3.75. 


ALLEN 
Dept. B, 220 Lathrop Bide. Kansas City, Mo. 


fy DISCOUNT I send selec- 


tions of de- 
aoe stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 


discount from standard catalogue prices 


Reference required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 
3. EMORY RENOLL, Dept. K., Hanover, Penna 

















158 Genuine Foreign Stamps—Mexico War 
Issues. Venezuela, Salvador a: _ -_ 10c 
dia Service. Guatemala, China, etc. 
Finest Approval Sheets 50 to 60 4 cent. 
agen WANTED. Big 72-p. Lists Free 
w —— Established 29 years. 
mennen" tamp Co., Dept. 78, St. Louis, Mo. 








FREE—DANDY PACKET, BIG LIST 
Coupons, hinges with approvals for name. Address two 
collectors, 2c. postage. Agents, 60% Special—l0c. each— 
25 a ey 25 So. Am.; 25 Neurope; 25 Fr. Cols. ; 
25 Br. Cols.; 35 U. 8. A.; 20 Australia; 10 Animal; 15 

; .25 Finland, ete. 100 Diff. Eleven ive. 
Packets, $1. U. T. K.'Stamp Co.. Utica, N. Y. 


ARMENIA 1921 first unused set of three, 
lie. These “Scraps of paper 
prove that the enspeakable Turk has passed on 
and out—that Armenia is not—the land of misery.”’ 


Wonderful Net Approvals. 


M. D. OLMSTEAD 

SNAPS 150 DIFFERENT Foreign (8c. 60 Dif- 
ferent U. S., including $1 and $2 rev- 

enues, for 2c. With each order we give free our 

pamphiet which tells “How to Make a Collection 

Properly.” Queen City Stamp & Coin Co., Room 

35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Foreign Stamps 


A Fine Packet of Foreign Stamps from all over the 
world with big bargain list for 2c postage. 


Toronto, Canada 





Box 3, Concord, N. H. 








Station E. Gray Stamp Co. 


STAMMER 


you get my large 
FREE 1 entitled oo STAM 'MERING, _ ride and The Ad- 
wanced Natural Method of Cure,” bound in cloth and stamped in 
Pure gold. Ask for special tuition rate and a FREE copy 
Be. Wk Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest, best equipped ana 
— in the vee oo = yo -geames 
tering Wc te SS ime rite 
ee" ae 2328 Grand Ave., Milw We 















Ssaw Motor ATTACHMENT 
MAKES YOUR BIKE A MOTORCYCLE! 
A highgrade de 4; HP. P. . motor attachment quickly 


soto. 5 miles pe gallon of 
Low Now! 
brary head foe Conolte Descri 























Test your luck and skill) My Hs PUSLUCE] No.42. Inter- 
esting, fascinating. Fun for everybc ked 

box with Free Booklet showing $ 25 pee, a 
each with a funny little rhyme, al! for 25 cts. postpaid. 
Austin Puzzie Ma! » Austin Station, 




















F one were asked 
to describe a 
postage stamp the 
most natural thing to 
say would probably 
be that it was a 
small, oblong piece 
of paper with print- 
ing on one side and 
gum on the other, 
and in most cases as 
far as it goes it 
would be correct. 
But there are almost 
endless details and 7 
varieties beyond this. To begin with, of 
course, there are other shapes, three-cor- 
nered, square, octagon, and in the case of 
the old Egyptian locals, circular. You will 
see the experienced collector holding a 
specimen to the light or immersing it in 
benzine in a little glass dish with a black 
Lottom. He is searching for the water- 
mark in the paper which, by the way, may 
mean a great difference in its value, as in 
the case of British colonial single and 
multiple crown and C A (Crown Agents). 
Again, he may be looking for the character 
of the paper as to whether it is woven or 
laid, the latter indicated by parallel ribs 
running either horizontally or perpendicu- 
larly. Then, there is the manner in 
which the stamps are separated. Starting 
with the most primitive method, that of 
cutting them apart with scissors, there are 
a variety of roulettes, some done in color ; 
perforations from the so-called sewing 
machine to a series of holes numbering 
from six to sixteen per two centimetres. 
Even the gum varies, at times tinted pink 
or brown, and again in other instances 
none at all is used, in which case the pur- 
chaser must furnish his own adhesive. 
Now, let us turn our attention to the face 
of the stamp. Can you tell an engraved 
stamp from one that is lithographed? Do 
you know the difference between the offset 
printing and engraved in our two cent 
stamp? Do you know the secret marks on 
the 1873 issue of the United States? They 
are very interesting to look for and not so 
hard to find. Can you identify a reprint? 
That is, a new printing from an old plate. 
Sometimes very careful copies of the orig- 
inal engravings are made and are hard to 
identify. Sometimes counterfeits, so clever 
that they deceive even the postal authori- 
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ties, are actually extensively used, as in a 
recent case in the Argentine Republic. 
This particular instance was brought to the 
attention of the government by a collector 
who noticed the number of perforations 
was wrong. 

If your philatelic education has covered 
the foregoing points you are beginning to 
know something about how to judge a 
stamp. There is plenty more to learn and it 
is all interesting and not as overwhelming 
as it may sound if this is all new to you. 


T last Ireland has chosen for her new 

postal issue a number of designs 
from those that were submitted in reply 
to her offer of £25 for each that should 
prove acceptable. There are five so far 
in the set and they quite resemble those 
shown in the June number of Boys’ Lire, 
though superior in artistic appearance. 
The Gaelic language has been adhered to, 
following the first surcharges on the 
British stamps. 


nee Russia a letter arrived recently 
in this country, the face of it quite 
liberally plastered over with stamps, the 
value of which when added together was 
found to amount to 378,000 rubles! And 
to think the ruble was formerly worth in 
the neighborhood of fifty cents, United 
States money. One might imagine the 
Russians quite wealthy to be able to spend 
so much for a single letter, which, by the 
way, only contained other stamps, but 
actually the case is quite the reverse, the 
Russian currency having almost ceased to 
have any value at all. Such deflation in 
values must have meant ruin to many per- 
sons and businesses that had been prosper- 
ous and free from worry in the pre-war 
days. It is hard for us to realize, sur- 
rounded as we are by such ample security, 
the depth of misery that has befallen these 
unfortunate people, whose monetary sys- 
tem has not only gone to pieces but who 
are starving and in rags. 


STAMPS 


Gossip For COLLECToRS by OrrinW. Simons 





BOYS’ LIFE 


AN enterprising 
German firm, to 
express the national 
sorrow over the loss 
of her colonies, has 
printed a set of ten 
mourning labels, one 
for each of her 
former possessions. 
Of course they have no value, are not 
postage stamps, and therefore will find 
no place in your collection, though some 
dealers are offering them for sale. They 
are much like the former German colonial 
stamps of high value and a plentiful quan- 
tity of black has been used to express a 
proper depth of grief and regret. 


CHIPs keep breaking off of the brittle 
European states and the newly formed 
governments thus brought into existence 
rush madly into the stamp printing busi- 
ness, eager for the easy money to be ob- 
tained by calling a series of pieces of 
paper, postage stamps. It would seem the 
philatelic public must be eventually fed up 
on this everlasting flow. West Hungary 
has come out with a sixteen variety set, 
quite pleasing in appearance and not too 
high in price to frighten away the long- 
suffering collector. 

Poland seems to have no conscience in 
the matter of new issues. If they con- 
tinue to appear at the present rate it would 
be reasonable to expect a printers’ strike 
from overwork. At some future time let 
us hope there will be an international law 
against unnecessary changes in stamp de- 
signs. 


ROBABLY the largest and best collec- 

lection of postage stamps in any museum 
in the world is that now in the possession 
of the British Museum. It was gathered 
together by T. K. Tapling during a period 
of twenty-six years. Beginning when he 
was a lad of ten and continued on through 
the rest of his short career, it passed into 
the possession of the Museum at the time 
of his death in 1891. Recent extensive ad- 
ditions, which have brought it up to over 
100,000 specimens, have been under the 
auspices of L. D. Bacon, President of the 
Royal Philatelic Scciety, the collection 
now covering the whole period of stamp 
circulation. Its present value is in the 
neighborhood of $1,000,000. 
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Bryan Shults, 
of Alma, Ok- 
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la., from under 
whose hat this 
idea grew, be- 
lieves in prepared- 
ness, saying that 
scout uniforms 
should have the 
stitches properly at- 
tended to in the factory 
where the uniforms are 
made. 
That the stitches to be 
found in the official 


’ EISNER 


Scout Uniforms 


are carefully looked after, is one of 
the FACTS of the Eisner FACTories. 


Great Prize Offer 


by the 


‘SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 


as follows: 


Each month for 11 months, beginning with Febru- 
ary, 1922, your choice of Scout coat and breeches, or 
Scout shirt and shorts, or Scout hat and stockings to 
be given to any member of the Boy Scouts of America 

who, in the opinion of the Judges, submits the best ad- 
vertisement, or material for an advertisement, for 
EISNER SCOUT UNIFORMS as advertised in 
BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine. 
The Judges will be a committee of three men from the 
staff of the magazine. In passing on answers, they will 
take into consideration the following points, not neces- 
sarily in the order named: 
Advertising merit (i. e., value as a selling argument). 
Humor (EISNER advertisements are always cheerful, 
same as a boy in an EISNER SUIT). 
Whether copy is based on experience gained from compari- 
son of EISNER goods with other goods. 

NOTE—Any illustration accompanying advertising copy will be con- 
sidered as a part of that advertisement, but will not, by its mere presence, 
make the copy more acceptable. When it be deemed advisable, such il- 
», lustrations will be published, but the Art Manager reserves the right to 

illustrate any copy which is awarded a prize and published. 
For details of how to enter this contest, see this same page of the July 
issue of BOYS’ LIFE. 


D EISNER COMPANY, RED BANK, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK OFFICES: 126 FIFTH AVENUE 
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AN EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT 





IS AN ESSENTIAL PART OF EVERY SCOUT’S EQUIPMENT 






































Run over and get an Eveready Spotlight for tonight! 


Imagine handling this Eveready Spotlight and shooting 
its 300-ft. electric beam clear across the river! Or flash- 
ing signals to be read and answered by your pal over 
the valley or on the roof away down the street! It’s no 
ordinary flashlight—it’s different as a rifle is from a 
popgun! You’ve never seen anything like it for night 
hikes everywhere; for motor boating, canoeing, or row- 


ing; for reading road signs; for exploration trips. 


The rays are concentrated at will by a special focusing 
device; the lamp is protected from jolts by a shock ab- 
sorber; there are 2 extra Mazda lamps in the bottom cap. 
Always insist on Eveready Batteries for your flash- 
light. They give a brighter light; they last longer; 
and they fit and improve all makes of flashlights. 
Sold at electrical, hardware, sporting goods, drug, and 


auto accessory shops; garages, general stores. 




















Carry Chap 
THE CAREY PRINTING CO. dre. 
New Yora 








